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The author of theae Tolunm is aware that they contain iaiperroclions, and 
ttot persons possessing more had they possessed his information, would 

have presented to the public a^^w more worthy of their approbation ; yet, kav« 
ing resided more than eleven years in Bengal, during which time he has endeavour^ 
4^ to make himself ^uainted with the Works, Religion, Manners, and Customs 
of the Hindoos, and for ten years of that period spent most of his leisure in obtain- 
ing information, and making translations for this work, he hop.-s that the materi- 
als here collected will be found to furnish a more correct and complete accoist;t 
of the Shastrw, Religion, Manners, and Customs of the Ilindoor, tliah any thing 
which has hitherto been published on these subjects. With regard to the facts here 
stated, the author s acquaintance with the Bengalee language, and his familiar in« 
tercourse with the natives of all casts, enable him to speak with certainty. He has 
oflen perceived the errors of writers on Hindoo customs, but declining the unplea- 
sant task of exposing tdhir mistakes, be has contented himself with laying before 
the j^ublic simple facts. 


If 
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The author is further nwarr^ that an eloquent ^iter trould have presented Iho 
matter contained in these volumes in a more pleasing |brth ; and have added nnmer« 
ous reflections with the view of assisting the reader in forming his judgment.*This^ 
however,. did unt.'ODme within his plan, which was to confine liiinselftothccollec* 
tio.1 of a large body of facts, and leave the reader to t]^e impressions which the/ 
arc naturally calculated to make. An ingenuou^nd unprejudiced cnqtiirer wish* 
rs only for auth<^ticated facts : and to such i^^nirer, it is hoped, this work 
will be acceptable. 


‘Without any farther apology therefore, the author begslcavtffo present to tho 
reader the contents of the ten chapters into which his work is divided : 

In ibelNTnoDVCTOttY Giiavtur he has given the translation of a brief History of 
India, lately written by a learned bramhun : this history commences with an ac* 
count of (he four yooghs, though the writer himself rejects as fabulous all the frag* 
roents of history found in the poorauus, relative to the sutyu, tratu, and dwapuru 
yo(^n. After giving a division of India, this writer gives the history of all tho 
Hindoo kings who reigned in India after the commencement of the kulee yoogu; 
according tojvhich the Hindoo monarchy lasted 4267 years. To this succeeded 
the government of (he Musulmans, which lasted 651 years, during which time iM]ty* 
one princes sat on the throne of Delhi. This brings us dow/to the conuneucement 
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of the Eog'lisli power in Indln, the events leading to ivliic^ arc here given i i a 
translation from another worl^ in Beng.ilcc. To (his tiic author has added, from 
Sfajor Kenncll, the division o( India as it stooil in the year 17S3, with the changes 
that have since taken place. Next is given, an account of llcngal ; of its capital ; 
its Hindoo inhabitants^ its climate, natnral productions, manufactures, internal iia* 
vigation, language, &c. 

o 

Chapter IT. is occupied v^fflCzcounts of the Hindoo shastrus, the Yailos, the 
Durshrmus, the Dliuriuu shastrus, tiic Tuntrus, the Poorauus, and the Jyutishu, 
Voidyu, Kavyu, iTlunkaru, DIuinoorvadn, Ganu, and Shilpu shasirris, the SuUg- 
skritu Grammars and Dictionaries, and the translations by learned natives from 
Sungskritu into Bengalee. 

The author has copied a considerable part of Mr. Colebrooku's essay on the va- 
dfis, as preferable to any thing ofliis own ; bat he has added some copious remarks 
on these books, respecting which such expectations have been entertained in the 
Icarscd world. it is now pretty evident, that little if any real knowledge, either 
in History or Science, is to be expected from these books; that they abound with 
the grossest absurdities, the greatest ex.aggerntiuns, and the rtiost puerile conceits. 
Of tyis the portions given by Mr. CoU-brooke aflbrd a suflicient proof, consisting 
as they do of little^sidcs incantations ;* hymns, nnd prayers to the elements; 

• Alany iacintttion* in thcM woikt are eeideutijr dctigncil lo gratify principles of the blackest rerenge. 
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vninterestiog and artificial conycrsationi ; praisei addressed to kings ; forms for sai 
orifices, 8cc, 


The ‘worksarranged under the name of the Six Durshunfis belong, mostprobablj, 
to six sects of Hindoo Philosophers, each of urhich had its founder, its school, its 
system of doctrine, ai)d its separate shastrus. ^ue^rshnnus are at present rarely 
studied among iUfi Hindoos ; the author has, h^^B, cipllectcd as good an account 
of them as he was able, though it is but little, Bipued with what ho hopes will 
ultimately be made known respecting these interesting works* Tianslations of the 
best works of the durshunus is an object of giW importance, asi%hey would fur* 
nish materials for a Complete History of Hie Learned Men among flic Hindoos, and 
(heir Systems of Philosophy. The translation of the Substanot of the Vadantu* 
Saru, which he has given, may aflbrd a specimen of the contents of the Durshunus. 

The great similarity betwixt the Grecian and the Hindoo Sdiools of Philoso- 
phy, in thpir doctrines, prevailing disputes, &c, has led him to form a conjecture 
i^pccting the antiquity of the most celebrated of the Hindoo shastrus; and he can* 
not help thinking that the Greek and Hindoo literature was at its zenith nearly at 
the same period ; which idea seems to be confirmed by tlie hints so often found in 
history, that several the Grecian Philosophers visited the Hindoo schools. 


Nest to the d&rshunus, the Dburmu Shastrus, among which a,ie the law bordui of 
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die Hladoofl, are Uie moat important and interesting of the Hindoo vrritings. It 

would be ungenerous to deny to the Il^doo legislators a considerable portion of 
merit. The desire of doing justice is very perceptible in many of their laws, 

though the arbitrary regulations of the cast, and the cruelty of punishments for crl< 
oainal oficnces, cast a shade over the wyole of tlic Hindoo jurisprudence. Many of 
the dhurmu shastrus relate to the canon law, laying down rules, and fixing the times, 
for the performance of rcligio^^^n, and the oliscrvancc of festivals. The author 
has given accounts of the mosnUR’atcd^f the dliurmu shastrus, and a translat ioti 
of (ho substance of the work called Prayushchittu Nirnuyu, a celebrated work ii:i 
expiations, and has added some general remarks on this class of the Hindoo writ- 
ings. 


lie has next noticed the works wliica are called by the Hindoos the Timlru slias* 
trios. The design of the writers of these bucks appears to have been, to collect 
into one body the laws which define the popular ceremonies of the Hindoos; they 
have also added incantations or forms of (iidr oweyJiffisring from those of the vruius. 
These shastrus have occasioned the establislimcnt of one or two' religious orders,* 
whose practices are intolerable gross and aboininablc, and manifestly the v;‘rv re- 
verse of that studied catb to avoid forbidden food, and defiled persons, for whicli 
the regular Huidoos arc s» rem-.u kible. The author has brought to li" hf , in an>-,- 

•The ViiHiaL'li.-irus, aut] ihc Dultliii achartts. 
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(her part of this work) some of thrse practices) but has been obliged to con cea l so mfr 
parts os being so insuflcrubljr olTeasive that^e could not write them. In order (hal 
the reindcrmay judge for himselfrespecting the contents of the tilbtrus, he has trans* 
latcd the substance of a work called the Tuntru Saru) viz. the Eraence of the Trin- 

tiuS) and of a tract called Pecl'hu Mala ; and has added some remarks ou these works. 

# 




or his(orical<romances of the 
he Thirty .Sin Pooranfis and 


In the account of the Pooranfis, the lighter 
Hindoos, the author has first given an^ccoi 
Oopfi'pooTaniiS) and has made remarks on their general contents, and on their effects, 
as popular books, on the public manners. Next follow Traaslaifoiis of the Con- 


tents of the Muhabharutu, the liamiyunii, and the Shree«Bhaguvu|fi ; then the con* 

' / ■ 


tents of the Kaslieu«klumdrt, the OuikntO'KIiQiidii, the Cliundcc, the Kalikupooia* 
nfi, the Kulkee.pooranu ; the Bouddhfi pooranu; and brief noticeftof several other 
pooranfis much read in Bengal ; together With a translation of the most remarka- 
ble passages in the work called Gunga^Vakya-Vnlee. The first of the above 

works may bo considered as anjiistorical poem, relating to Yoodhist’hiru and 
other kings, with whom the first traces of Hindoo legitimate chronology and histo- 
ry begin. The second is an epic poem respecting Ramu and liis family, and tlie 
third contains the history of KrUhnii, who dethroned Kungshu, and took posses- 


sion of bis Lingdom. The Kashec*Khundo and Oo(kula*Khunda relate to those two 

^ e« f. 


celebrated places, the resort of pilgrims, Benares, and the temple of Jugnnnal’hu 
The Chundee is a work on the wars of Bhfiguvutie full of tho 


in Orissa. 
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iiiarTendas, and mncb read by the sect of Hindoos cidled Shaktiis. The Kaliku poo. 
ranu is a fiibalous history of Shivu and jboorga, and the Kulkee pooranu a prophe- 

I ‘ 

cy respecting (he events of the kulco ypogn. The Bonddhu pooranu contains an 
account of the birth and nctiojis of Booddhfi} the founder of (heBouddhu religion) 
which is spread over the Burman enip|re) Ceylon-) &c. and is supposed tp have 
been at one time the reigning superstition all oyer India. The last work containi 
an account of the different cerp^^jj^coimccted with bathing in thp Ganges. 

After the poo^uS) the works next noticed are the Jyotishh) or astronomical) shas* 

triis. In these shostruS) full of the mysteries of astrology) there are many, traces of 

the genuine principles of astrononjy) a science which was no doubt once studied 

with great attention by the Icapied Hindoos. The author is sorry he has not been 

able to present to the reader a more satisfactory account of the real progress of the 

Hindoos in astronomy, by translating the whole of those parts of these shastrus in 

% 

which their theories are coatauied. In this he was disappointed by the want of 

astronomical knowledge in the pundit who translated into Bengalee what he has 

here given of the Jyotishu-tattwri. He hopes, however, thatwhat liehas been able 

to give, will throw some light on this subject, and shew in some degree what 

advances the Hindoos hanre made in this sublime science. With the trans- 

lation of the subatance »^f Riglioo-iirindu’s work, he has interspersed a number of 

articles and remarks, which, (hough they may not enhance the merit of this put 

B 
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of hinrorkin the opinion thelenrned, will, he hopes, render itmoKeiiiertnfai* 

jng to the generality of his readers. In tlflese additions, he has given, from other 
shastrus, an a^unt of the nine kinds of ordeal formerly practiled among the Hin< 
doos ; and a translation of the Hindoo Almanack. 


From what the author has g;iven of the medical shastrus, it appear! probable that 
in this department of science the Hindoos something like that degree of 

perfection which was attained in Europe befo^Ppoiscotrery of tlfe circulation of 

4 ^ ■ i 

the blood smd of anatomy, and before chemistry had been much improved. To 

! 

pronounce them mere quacks would be doing them injustice ; but U|affirmihat they 


have beenable to carry this science to any d^ree of perfection in practice, would bo 
equally incorrect. They aimed at something like system, but witlaiut anatomy and . 

chemistry, what must be the practice of ^yslc, but mere conjeciirc ? The Hin- 
doos know nothing of surgery. Quackery, as ishere shewn, is afilsuihi^t height 
among them, and its victims ate innumerable. The author hai givtm a general 
view of the subjects treated of in the Hindoo medical books, and has added the 
tides, and some account of the contents, of those most read in Bengal. He has 
also given Translations, from three medical works, which, will, he hopes, throw 
considerable light on the state of the medical science in this country. 


Thekavyn shastrus, or poetical books, of the Hindoos, are numerous } though 
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it is impossible to giro their poets credit for a refined taste. Their sublimitj is 
bombasti and many of their figures to the last degree ridiculous. We seek in- 

fS 

rain, in the Hindbo poetry, for the simplicity of Homer, or the purity of Virgil. 

The licentionsnr^ of their poets agrees with the modem manners of thu lascivious 

people. A brief account is given of the nature of the Hindoo poetry, and a list of 

.1 

their most celebrated poets, with the names of their works. 

> 

Only small portions of tfiiflilson rhetoric, the ulunkariis,* are read in Bengal. 
The author has given the names of some, and a brief sketch of their general con* 
tents. 

The Hindoo writings on the art of war aflbrd an interesting view of ancient 
tactics. It is said that none of these works are now extant, at least in these parts ; 

what * here given therefore is from other shastrus, though the pundits say these 
accounts were originally parts of the Ohfinoor*vadu. The subjects treated of in 
these extracts relate to tlic form and use of the bow and of bludgeons; to wrest- 
ling ; the march of an army ; evil omens on going to war ; the forms of fags ; the 
disposal of troops in an engagement ; the forms of war chariots ; the method of 
commencing an engagement ; the treatment of prisoners, &c. 

) 

* Ul&ukarlUI|^ifici oniBiDCiAtf. 
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•Mtuic in Bengal is in the Towest state ; and yet it seems that the Hindoos formeriy 
studied it as a science. Several musical w^ks written by Hindoos are mentioned 
in sereial sliastrQs, the names of which ace here given, witlf a slight sketch of 
the system they coiftain, as well as an account of the Musical Instf aments now used 
in Bengal. 


The workiVon the arts, if such scparide woi! 
gal. Scraps on this subject will be found undi 
p* 4ol. 



Id exist, are;,cxtinct in Ben- 
Shilpu i(^irus, vol. ii. 


The Hindoo learned men seem to have excelled as much in pliii>Iogy as in any 
otherdepartment of literature. Tboirgrammaru nml dictionaries If (be Suiigskritu * 
arc noble monuments to their fame. The reader is here presented with (he names 
of the most celebrated original works of (his Kind, wit h their coiniipents ; and with 
the contents of the grammar called MoogdliubodUri, and Umfirusinghu^s dictionary. 


The account of the shastnis closes with a List of translations from the STuigskrl* 
to, as well as of works written in the Bengalee ; to which ore added Remarks on (he 
whole chapter. 

I 

In the 5d Cuaptbb the antbor has giTen a large account of Che ceremonies mid 
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duties prescribed to the Hindoos in their shastrus, udder the folloMring heads : 
StetiM i. The duties of a Hindoo towards his spiritual guide. — SeetioH li. Tlio 
way in which the initiating incUntatiou is to be received by a disciple ; specimens 

of these incantations % their efficacy ; the honours due to a spiritual guide ; pray- 
ers bearing the name of mSntrus.-— Sscfioii lu. 1 he ceremonies attending ablutions 
(snanh).— 5eet/oit iv. Presenting water at the time of bathing to deceased ances- 
tors. — Section y. Pooja, or t^||||rshjp bdforc an image.— See//o;} v.^ Medila- 

... 

tion on the form; &c. of an wlfff while sitting Ix^fore it. — Section vi. Slaying 
and presenting bloody sacrifices to an idol.— 5fc//oii vii. Burnt offerings.— Sec- 
iion viii. Sacrifices, as, the common one with clarified butter, herbs, &c. ; that 
of a man ; a* bull ; a horse ; an ass ; other animals ; a hawk.; a burnt-sacrifice at 
the birth of a son; a btirnt-sucrifie.* altar death ; a ’sacrifice to the nine planets ; a 
number of other sacrifices.— Sect/on i.v. Repeating (he name of an idol with the 
bead-roll, Scc.—Section x. |'orms of adulation to the gods.— Ser//o/i xi. The pray- 
ers called knyhcliu. — Section sii. STindliyn,^ viz. certain ceremonies at the time 
of bathing. — Section xiii. Gifts, especially to Icanicd bramhhns. — Section xiv. En- 

I 

tertaiaing bramhuns.— Stctr^/n xv. Hospitality to guests.— Section xvi. Read- 
ing the pooraims in public.- Section xvii. Public singing accompanied with danc- 
ing and music.— Section xviii. The yatras, or paotomimical entertainments.— 

Section xix. Services to be paid to kine.— Section xx. The sbraddhuj or ceremu- 


> > * Tliii number hubeen inserted twice by mutake. 
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nics for the dead. — Sectic^ xxi. The ceremonies called viutus.— SedioM zsii. 
Religious austerities called tupiisya.— xxiii. Dedication of temples, &c.to 
the gods and others.— Section xxiv. Fasting.-tSedfon xxt. Yogu. ^Section 
xwi. Pilgrimages.— Section xxvii. Prayers and vows to the god#.— Section xxviiii 
Planting trees, &c. for the use of pilgrims and others. — Section xxtx. Unclean- 
ness, and inodes of puriGcation.— Section xxx. Godship of images tried.*— 

Section xxxi. A ceremony for prolonging lifi^^iection xxxii. Method of pre- 
venting the death of children. — Section xxxiii. ^j^jihod of jprevenling family mis- 
fortunes. — Section xxxiv. Ceremony for removing the evils following bad omens* 
-“Section xxxv. The humine of widows alive.— Section xxxvt. Voluntary 


suicide, as a religious act.— Section xxxvii. Persons casting jjiiemsclves from 
precipices. — Section xxxviii. Perisliiiigr in cold tegione.—SectiUn xxxix. Dy- 
ing miller the wheels of Jngunnat Min's cox*— Section x1. Castiig children in- 
to the Ganges to fulfil a vow. — Section xli. Expo^g of childiea to be starv- 
ed to death*. — Section xlii. ^Falling on spikes, walking on Arc, burning the sides 
audtongiie, swinging by hooks rnn through the back, &c. — Section xliii. Strange 
ceremonies to obtain the power of working miracles ; and terrific ceremonies per- 
formed while sitting on a dead body.— Section xliv. Ceremonies for destroying, 
removing, or subduing enemies. — Section xlv. Wonder-working charms, or 
incantation^; witches, Sgc. — Section xlvi. Impure Orgies, using flesh, spirituous 
liquors, &c. 

* Tbi* and wme other ceremoniet here aealiened are not ceunanded in the ihutrtti. 
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The ceremoniei most commonly practised by the Hindoos arcj 1. Bathing.— 

^ J 

8, Repeating the names oftliegods.— 3. W orshipping before an image.— 4. Honour- 
ing and entertaining bramliuns.— 5. Visiting sacred places. — G. The ceremonies for 

• + 

the dead, 8cc. Bathing, and repeating the names of the gods, are daily duties, 

performed by almost all Hindoos. The six ceremonies above-mentioned arc depend- 

I 

ed upon more than any others for securing happiness after death. 

The 4th Chaftbis Contains anHScount of the Hindoo Deities, viz. of their origin ; 
the forms of their images ; the times of their worship, particularly the Great Festi- 
vals to their honou? } the distinguishing marks worn by the worshippers of each ; 
stories from the shastrns respecting the gods and goddesses ; their names j their 
heavens ; the benefits sought by their worshippers, &c. &o. 

Though UieHindoos talk of their pantheon*s containing 33,000,000 of deities they 

» 

are almost all resolved into tile three principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivuand Brumhii ; 
the elements, and the three goddesses Ooorga, Lfikshmee and Saraswiitee. Tlie rest 

are principally the varied forms of the above. The author has given pretty large 
accounts of the origiwil deities, and of all those publicly worshipped in Bengal. 


To these are added accounts of inferior celestial beings worshipped, viz. of the 
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tKoonn, Nayikas, Vidjadhurus, UpsniaS| YuksIiuS) Rakshusui^ GundhurrSS) 
KinnnruS) Pisliacliu9| &c, &c, dec. and o( inferior terrestrial beings vonhippedi 

t 

a$) the Spiritual GuidC) the Daughters ofbramhunS) Kaloo-rajii, Koovaruy Noi- 
ritUy the Houshold Gody the Village Goddess, the Cow, different Birds, Beasts, 
Trees, the Toolsce plant, the pedal with which brick-dust is pounded, &c. 


In these accounts of the gods the author has ^Bpersed, in the bsidy of the work 
and in the notes, a vurietj’ of remarks and IllustratlShs, with tli|4|icw4f unfolding the 
characters of these deities, and the nature of the worship paid to th^. In the fa- 

.sS 

blcs respecting them he can find little or nothing which leads himlo suppose that 
they have cither a scientific or moral signification ;—but the obsciirations made in 

I * 

this rayt hological account, extending through more than three hundred pages, ren- 
der further comment here unnecessary . 


CiiAPTEU 5th describes the forms of the Hindoo Temples, the wmhip performed 

in each, and the images of the gods ; notices the vast sums of money expended in 

the erection and endowment of temples ; and gives an account of the substances 

0 

with which images are made ; the persons making them ; where set up ; the method 

of consecrating them ; the worship paid to them } the times of worship, viz. daily, 

% 

(particnlarly'on lunar days) weekly, moutbly and annually. To the whole is add- 
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ted an account of tbc Hindoo Fcstiyab daring the year, from the work calhnl Ti« 
t*hee Tuttwa. 

In Chapter Gtli the author has given some information rcspcciin:; the Hindoo 
learned men, the moonccs, and their works, with several stories (from the Alli- 
habharntii and other pooranus), of these men, who united in themselves the saint 
and the philosopher. He ha^jto given an account of the spiritual ^filde of the 
Hindoos; his duties jnd thoseWhis disciples ; of the family priest; of the priests 
olliciating at a burnt ofTering ; aiid*of other priests ; of the four principal orders of 
men among the Hyidoos, viz. the seculars, and the three orders of ascetics. He 
has noticed the modern devotees, viz. the Purum-hungsus, Dhiidecs, Ilrfimhiicha- 
recs, Oorditvahoos, Mounecs, Ramatus, Niiiiatus, Nugas, Sannyasces, Uglinrii'. 
punt’hees, Yoishnavus or Voiragecs, Nanuku-prmt'hccs, Yadoo'pniit’hcosj Kuviru- 
punt’hees, Sutec-bhavus, Kaluntu-yogees, Yungyumus, Kumiipatii<yogicus and 
.Shuruvuras. 


The 7th Chapter is taken up with an account of the Sacred Places to which pil- 
grimages arc made, viz. Guya,.Kashce, Prnyagu, Jugunnat’liu-Kslialru, Ilamilsh- 
wuru, CIrundru-shukuru', Giinga-saguru, Uyodhya, Mii'hila, Mut'hoora, Vrinda- 
vunu, Gokoolu, the forest of Noimisliu, Voidyu-nat’liii, Vukrashwiiru, Koorn.;- 
kshutru, Hingoola, Akautu-kanuiiu, lliiridwarri, Kanclue, &c. &c. The a‘ t.'ior 

has also mentioned the reasons ossignoJ for these places being esteemed s:xred ; de> 

c 
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icribsd the temples and imag^ there*, the ecremonies perRNtted bj pilgrims^ and 
the benehts thejr expect for themselfes and anfcstorSy and has closed the whole bf 
some brief remarks. 

Tn the 8th CfiAPTcn the original casts of Hindoos, viz. the BramhOns, Kshutri- 
ym, Ydisliyiv, and Sh95drris arO described, as well as their subdivisions. Tho au« 
f hof has noti^dihi* extravagtiht stories found iil^B shastrns icspecting the bram- 
ti iirf s ; their pcchliiir'privllc^ ; the honours paitra them ; tlmieonceTn of the shasi* 
triis to elevate them 'eVCn to deification, and to lay all the other casts,- with their 
riches, at their feet. ' He has next described thetencereinoniies>j|ierformcd forbraur* 
hfihs iVoihthe time they aih conceived In the womb till they arO married ; the daily 

(i* ’ ‘ 

duties of the bramhGn who walks according to the strict rulei of his religion, os 
giVeiiln the Anhlka^tiittwh *» the present state ot the bramlimis, oe it respects tlicir a(« 
leOtion to the ceremonies of their religion $ the different ranka of brainbiins ; their 
employments ; tlicir degraded state os it respects morall ; their means of support, Sec, 

The Ksiiutriyus arc next noticed ; their present state in Bengal ; the rank they 
hold in society ; the duties assigned to them, their customs, &c. — ^To this succeeds 
an account of the VoishyTis. 

The author has pointed out the state of degradation to which fiicShoodrus 
are reduced ; the religious duties they arc allowed to perform j tl|c different orders 
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pf shoudruff) and tbe tpuien ihejr respectively follow. • Tbis has giv^pl^Au oppor« 
tunily of bringing forward aprctly f^l account of tlie present state, of ihe Art^ and M a« 
nufacturcs in BAigal. The (Uflbrcnt classes of shoodtus arc arranged u^^rtbej^llQW* 
log heads 1. those brouglit up to the medical profession ; 3. Kaisl’hus^ 

writers ; 3. Gundbfi-vtinik^, the.j^Ucrs of 8pic^^.dfl*li^> pnint, &Cr ; 4., Kasarec«, 
workers and dealers in brass« &c; i*i}« SkoukiVv&inibj^, ipakoei of shell ornaments $ 
d. Agorcesi farmers* (Iltnre tli^Mhor has g|ycii..apiett/ fi^l account of the stale 
of AgricuUarc, and tike work ortho tinier.) 7i NapittlSy Bl^duk^-'y 

confectioners; 9. KoombhitkiuraS} pottcia; 10. Tateef,,wcay.er5,;.,ll> Kurmhkaru!;) 
blackKiniths; 13.. bfagiidbrwwsecyauLiitQ tbc king ; 113, of How* 

ers ; 14.Suotii5,cbariQtccr4( ,43. T$]^*tt<»bopkccpcrs ; JQ. Tauumlees^dill^’V 
Trikshuk&) joiners; 18. Rujukus^ wosbeiinen; 19. Swuniokaros^ goldaiuiths; £0. 
Soovuruu*bunikiiS| bankers; S}. Toilukaiu^ oilmen ; SS, Abbecnii^milhmcn ; 53. 

ObeevuruS) fishermen ; 54. Shoundikos, distillers ; 85. NiUns^ dancers ; 26. Clian- 

« • 

dalus, labourers ; 87. ChumlGkarus^ shoemakers ; 88. Patjmees, ferrymen ; 29. , DC< 
lavahecs, palanqucen-bcarers ; from thcSOih to the 38th, vorions classes cmplo^ od 
indiffijrent ways ; 39. MuUus,, snakc*catchers ; 40. Badyukarukiis, musicians and 
matmakers ; 41. Various other classes gf Sboodrus.— lie has added rcn>nrLs on tlic 
cast, and on the present state of the dificrent orders relative to tliisd'stiiiction. lx- 
amples follow of the pernicious clTccts of cast in preventing improy'ements in <’•« 
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aits ; of the miseries it iiiflict9,*apd the desperation to which it drires multiittddr) 
while otliers violate its rales with impunity. 

Chavter 9th is devoted (oft'tiew of tlw Domestic Manners and Customs of the 
Hindoos z-^Section i. describes Uicir Marriage Ceremonies. Section ii. treats of the 
Management of ChiMron. S^ioniii. enlarges upon thc Ecouomy of Families. See> 
t/on ir. relates to Deaths, Funeral Ceremonies, Be^jjji^ection v. contains Specimens of 
ronversafions on different subjects. In Seetio//^ are gi veil remarks on Country 
Scenery. Section vii. containsnMisccllaneons Collection of F^s respecting Manners 
nndCnstoms; Specimens of ijctters, Songs, iltc. Trt Section vUi. the Christian reader 
will flftdmorctlinn one hnndredandliny PotssagetofScriptitH illustrated from Hin* 
dooimanners and customs. 

• Though the authorhas purposely abstained from all comment on tlieerrors of ma- 
ny writers on Hindoo Manners and Customs, yet there is oue point in which mis- 
representation must not passunndticed: ‘It bu been said thatfhe Hindoos areamoral, 
and comparatively an honest people. To persons engaged in business in Bengal, 
t here needs no attempt to prove that such an assertion is os far from trhtfa as the dis- 
tance betwixt tiic poles : every one who has been obliged to employ the Hindoos, 
has had the most mortifying proofs tliat if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, and 
impurity, can degrade a people, tlie Hindoos have sunk to the lowest deaths of hu- 
man depravity. Whole itogcs might be written on this painful subject, till the read- 
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er WM perfisctly nauseatod with the picture of their vises. The complaiuit’ of 
Europeans are so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natim> that a 
person can seldoni*go into the c<inipany of those who employ them without hear- 
ing these complaintS. lostead of its being true, that property inuy be left for months 
and years in safety, (unless it be conunitted to the core of a ptrrson whose own pro^ 
perty will be forfeited if any thing be ihissing,) ru(q>ces, cloth, on J any thing which 
a native can easily and without tli|||^v(?ry turn into money, arc luit sufi* fora mo- 
ment, except they are lucked up. Native servants in gcucml«cnrcely ever mako 
a bargain for their masters Avllliout scfcuriiig something for tlnmiselves. In shorty 
Europeans arc coiisi(h:red as fair game, and he is esteemed the most capable who 
can defraud them the most. As it respects deceit) a master is seldom able to disciovcr 
what goes forward among his servants, tinlnss they happen to quarrel among tiiem-* 
selves; and then the spirit of revenge, operating on the mind ofthc injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy w hich overw liwlra the master with aslonibhincnt, and (oo often 
excite in him a perfect hatred ofthc native character.-- The impurity of the conver- 
sation and manners of the II iiidoos is so much dreaded by Europeans, that they trem- 
ble for the morals of their children as long as they arc amongst them, and sotiie consi- 
der their removal to Europe, on this very account, ns absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent their ruin, however painful such asc|)aration may lie tutbemind ol'a {ntrent. 
In the capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English coinma:i sold ufr is con- 
sidered as an^gcl) compared with a native woman.— Lying is universary practis- 
ed : the author has never known a Iliodoa, who has not rcsortoil to lying witliout he- 
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ntalloii} ^fflienevei he thought he could draw the kastftdvantagelroni It.'-^The w.ant 
of compassion and teuderaesstowaid* the pojor, the sick, and tho. dying, is alsos» 

C 

Botorioos amoitg the liindoos, Uiat £uTopoiuie on . their travels a/e frequently filled 
with horror at the prooie of tliehiuhumanitjr merely as they pass a|ung the roads^ 
or navigate the<rivcr6| in this country. 

• The lOUi! Ciilf TER iadCYoM ^9 a. review of the principal doctrines contained 
in the llindoo6hashrr% under the folluwJUig,hea^.^.Sect/^I. Of God.-<-5ee//on ii. 
Of IttU Origin of the Ut|iverBe.-^Sectio}| iiu ‘Of the pcjLe^l llegions.— ^Section iv. 
Of'tlK»Eiirtlif.--<*SMt/oaT« Of thesevcR jOrthedilfcrcnt Hells. 

•^iSecAiiNi vU >4 0f;Uie,<jods..^Sec(/pti,yiH>i..Qfotjlret|Dclq^ial ^.eing^-^Sect/on ix. 
Qfike Greatiunof Jdan. — h'cct/WiXr pfthe craatipn Ofot||er Aniinak. — 5echo»xi. 
Of thh elate pfmaii ia.thUworld.— Section xU. or absorption, and the met hods of 
obtaining- iUrr'SecUofu xiii. Of the heavens of the go(^ t stories respecting these 
heavens. Of the methods of obtaining happiness in dresc lKavens. 7 -Sccti(|n^xiv. Of 
future punishments in the tiansmigrgtion of souls..-r:*S'c^ion ,(^f punishments 
in the different hells. Stories respecting Yumu Ofld^l^ spirits.;— ficctioa 

xvi, Of the dilfercnt J?rul«yus, or destruclmfis.y^jWorlds^ 

The whole of the Hindoo religion may be comprized in abstraction of mind) 
^and the performance of certain prescribed cercmoiiics.-— The Hindoo philo* 
fiophen in general) and particularly those of the Vadantu sect) censider the hu- 
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'ttiftli mind as ft portion of the TTniversal Soul j and tlAt the mind is debased^ cn« 
wiared, and kept separate from the Gryat Parent, by its connectioirwUh (he body. 
It therefore becomes a point of duty to bring* all the powers ofllie niind to a state 
of perfect abstrhetion, and the organs and senses of the body to an entire snbjcc* 
tion, that the person may be as it were separated flrom the body wliilc iir it^ and 
have his whole mind fixed on (he one firunihrr, as the only way of rclurning to tlic 
Great Parent. One means of acc^iplishing this union with God,- is for a person 
to seclude himself from the world, 'and by a course of rigorous morti/ioatlouS to 
red lice the body to a skeleton, and fliemind to a state of torpidity. Some pliilo* 
sophers have taught, rthat this is to bedoneby pure nbstractioir without cerente^ 
nics, but others, that cciemonies arc useful iii obtaining this abstrmdion^ either' in 
their immediate cflects on the mind, or as umrfcs of merit afleeting a future lnilh.r 
—This is the principle which animates and explains tlic whole body of the liln* 
doo religion. A thousand allusions to this principle may be recognised in their 
boohs, and even in the conversations of the natives at the prcfient time. Tlio 
want of this' abstraction of mind, and this subjugation of the passions, leads the 
Hindoos in ^heral to despair of obtaining absorption in God, or perfect ha jipiness, 
unless in some future birth. They expect only a long suceession of nneertaiu 
births, or punishn^ent in some place of misery. Thus tlic wretcheil Hindoo, 
without hope, and without a refuge in afUiction and death, is toss'al like a light 
and unresisting substance, now sinking and now swiromiog, on a (cmpestiioiw 
ocean which has neither bottom nor shore. 
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The author hat closed this last volume with an account of the Origin^ Religion^ 
•and Customs of the Sikhs, a sect of Hindofw ; and of the principal contents of the 

r 

svork ^rrlttcn by Nanuku, the founder of this sect. * 

o 

‘ In cndonvoiiring to give the soujids of the Sungskrilu vourels the author has 
adopted the following method: 

3R. w. r. 1 =35 nr. m » v- 

u a ce ee oo oo rce rce lee l£o a ' oi u ou 

m. \ 

■ The shovt u, which is inherent in the consonants, is torbe sounded like n in but ; 
the a like this letter in father ; the third rowel, (in the mid(f le of a word) like i in did, 
or, (at the end of a word), like ec inZebedee'; t^c fouetbiis the lenglliencd sound of 
ce, as in sweet ; the oo and oo are the common and long apiinds of these letters ; rec, 
rcu, Icc, lec, arc also thccominon and long sounds ; the a is like (his letter in plate ; 
the oi as in the word point ; the 6 as in chosen, and the ou ns in thou. The conso* 
Hants and their aspirates are so easily expressed by the Roman letters that no new 
iiibols were ncccssaiy.-' — In the first volume, a few Persian names arc not s^lt 
in (Ik^ manner the author would adopt were he to reprint them. 

An liuli^x is added to each volume. The aidhor ii; indebted to a friend for tho 
^ienlific names of plants, &c. 

m 

MissioN'IIovse, ScRAMPoni, Jati^ JSlh 
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REUCUOK, MANNERS, &e. of tbe HINDOOS^ 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS 

Hindoosthan,* of which Bengal is a province, ’speaking in 
general terms, has Thibet 6n the North, the sea on the South, China 
on the East, and.Persia and the Arabian seabn the We8t» It is said 
to contain 1 10^000, GOO of inhabitants. Major Rennel, however, 
says, ** strictly speaking thd exient c^Uindoost’ban proper is Ihucb 
more circumscribed. On thejsoutb, according to the Indian gcogra- 

f 

.phers, it is bounded by* the countries of the Deccan (D&kshihQ), 
so that the wltple peninsula to the south Ufa line drawn nearly from 
Balasore to Baroach is not reckoned IDndoost*han. In this circum- 
scribed state, it is about equal to France, Cermany, .Bohemia, .Ithn- 
gary, Switzerland, Italy and the Low Countries/' 

The way in which this immense country was first peopled, as well 
ais the origin of its civil and religious institutions, are subjects which 

* 5f(ftaR miiaiii place. Joined to the word Hindoo, it innlEes Hind nosUliAp, and Uicreforo denotes the . 
place or tlie cooltif of the Hindoei. The word Hindootiflianp however* waimveiilcd by the Mlisulinans : Tb# 
Iliuduo word ie ffbarQtS-vSrsh^U i.e, the liiiigdom of Bbur{ki3» 
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appear to be still involved in much uncertainty. The chronology 
■of the Hindoos is wholly incredible and ridiculous. 


Tliey divide their history into four yoogus or periods of time : the 
first they call sutyh yoogo. The pundits describe the sutyu yoogfi 
as' being the period when the light of religion irradiated the whole 
.earth, when its ceremonies were accompanied with the greatest splen- 
dours, and regarded with universal attention.* This yoogu lasted 
1,?S9,000 years. Next to Uie sutyu came the trita y oogQ, when it is 
said a quantity*)* of sin was .introduced into the s^orld in the propor- 
tion of one to four. This yoogfi lasted 1,0913,01^0 years. After the 
tratacame the dwapfirfi yoogu, when it is supposied a larger, quantity 
of sin was introduced into the world, compared<%ith the holiness in 

the world as two to four. This yoogu lasted 864,600 years. Last came 

\ 

the kulec yoogfi, (the present time), in whiclKthere remains only 
one ounce of holiness in the woHd, compared With three ounces of 

^ -Tlie PSiliul PoorantS^ the MAIiabTinrut^, and other shnstrt^s# relatCf that m thh joogb the men might 
innocently go and cohabit »vitli other -men 'a wivesi end'tlie women with the liuabarids ul ot?ier4 ; that in these 
actioiia there was at ihjt tiiiie n.i shame. On a certain day, however, a nioiinee went ( » the wife of OoJJalii. 
another moonee, wli^ie the family were silting together. Taking her by the liami, the inoonec led her aside- 
to a secret place. In their absc:ice» the son reinoustratjil wIili the father on this kind lif practice, which 
■truck him as highly improper. The lather luid, that in that time (the s"tyA }oogh) women were common 
to all, and did not belong to any one person exclusively; tliut therefore them was no s'.n in this act. Tho 
ioiit highly incensed, pronounced a curse upon both man and woman who should liercartcr carry on such an 
iiitemursc. The ■in was tc# be increatvd or dimiiiislifd according to the cast of the parties. In consequence 
of tbe curse olr.a m miiee^s son, tlicrefore, adultery Ins oecume sin, according to the llnidou poofanl\s. A« 
DOthcr thing is mcnlioaed respecting this yoogh in tbe Aiiliikh T&iwii, vis. that at this period writing was an* 
known, men being able to reUin every thing which they heard, .^t the close oC this yoogh it was perceiveil 
that paoric did not retaiii what they heard more than six months ^ wherefore Brttuiba made letters, and peo- 
ple began to learn the alphabet, 

H The III otfoos speak of sin, as a substance or qaaUfj capable of increase or d^minuCfon, 
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sin; and this will gradually diminish till there remain nothing but 
sin in the world. This yoog^ has lasted nearly ^OOQ years. 4S2,000 
years is the >jfhoIe period* of this yoogu, Munoo says, that in the 
sfityu yoogu the prevailing virtue is devotion*; in the trata, divine, 
knowledge; in the dwap&rfi, sacrifice, and in the kulee, liberality. 

The age of man has diminished in every yoogii. In the sfityfl 
100,000 years was the common age of man; in the traU 10,000; in 
the dwapuru 1000, and in the kulee 100. 

Besides human annals, the Hindoos pretend to keep the accounts of 
the gods ; hence their shastrus teach that a month of mortals makes 
a day of what arc called the Pitrecs, A year of mortals is a day of the 
gods, 2000 yoogfis of the gods is a day of Drfiinha, To know how 
many years of mortals is comprised in a day of Brfimha, these 2000 
yoogus must be multiplied by the number of years in the four yoo- 
gus of mortals, viz, 4,320,000 years: this 4,320,000 years multipli- 
ed by SfiOgiv^the amount of a day ofBrfimha, viz. 1,555,200,000 
years of mortals. BrumJia lives or reigns 100 years^ so that this 
old fellow’s life or reign amounts to 55,987, 200, 00Q,0C0* years of 

• li Mr. Halhed an example of (he amaxinR erednlUj of Unbelievers in every case wherein (he iWy BlMe 
it not concerned ? When he wro(e hii '• Cwlc of Unitoo Laws/’ he hesUnted to believe (be Bible because it 
was outdone in chronolepy by the liislorics of llic Chinese and Hindoos. Wiih sacred t^CTfiicc he czclairos, 
at the close of hie account of the four yoogtis, “ To such antiquity (lie Mosaic Crcalion is but ’as yesterday; 
and to tuch apt the life of Methuselah is nd mote than a span !” He aay», in another pa.;e, " (hecoiiscicn • 

(iou icrupies ofBrydeiie wUl alwaji be of lone weight In the scale of pW osophy." If the age or reiRn of 

n Bihuibq, 
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mortals, at the end of wjiich another takes his place, and he begins 

to reap the fruit of his actions. Another division of tinie the Hin* 

. 0 

doos call a kulpu, which comprises 433,000,000 years of mortals, 
measuring the duration of the world, and as many tl^e interval un- 
tij its renovation. Some persons say the world is totally destroyed 
at the end of the four yoogus ; and other pundits hold, that then 
only a partial destruction takes place, and that the total destruction 

of the material world takes place only at the cud of a kulpu. Ano- 
ther division of time they call a munwDnturu, via, the reign of a nih- 
noo. In each munwfiuturu there arc 7l yoogusof the gods, or 284, 
if each of the four yoogus be reckoned as one. 

The ancient governments of India, no doubly were absolute mo- 
narchies, tempered by the influence of written laws, which contain- 
ed many just as well as unjust principles. The influence of the 
bramhutis might sometimes lean to the side of justice, and restrain 
the impetuosity of an ambitious or cruel prince; yet, on the other 
hand, the power of the bramhuns, perhaps, spread more real mise- 
ry over the country than the ambition of many powerful moiiarchs,* 

Drilnilia, viz, 55i937,C00.0()0,0(X) jcars, excited ancli sacred awe in llie niiud gcmlciuan, whal would 

have been lii) sensations, and kuw strong idii in tlie sacred bnuks of ihe lliiidous, if !;c hud happened tu 
read in the Udiua^Uuil the account uf Uuni'i's ar:ny, which lh;;se books say» amounted tu I ,()00,():)0, 000, 000,000, 
000,000 soldiers, nr rather luoiikejs ! 'i'hia Duheiicver in Muses became at lust, it is siiid, a linn believer iii 

^Uichard Brotfien* 

o 

* " His own power, wiiich depends on himscif &1one» is than the royal powrri wliich depends on 

oilier men : hy his own luighf, tlicrefore, may a braiiiliini coerce lil.s foc.s." ii> ir. Jona's 
It is easy to conceive wbal mc.ii placed abjvc tbo reach of the !aw s, would do# 
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The Hindoo laWi regulated the institutions of property, marriage, 
the administration of justibe, See. in the most minute manner. Per- 
sonal rights wsre defined, and, had not crimes been too much mul- 
tiplied, and many' punishments been to a shocking degree sanguina- 
ry,* the interests of justice would have been secured in a far better 
manner than could have been expected in such a state of society. 
Courts of law were established throughout the empire, andjudicial pro- 
ceedings were conducted with great order. Attention was paid to the 
examination of evidence, and both the plantifF and defendant were 
allowed to employ counsel. 

These circumstances, added to the peaceful temper of the Hin- 
doos, rendered them as happy as the power and'privlleges of the 
bramhhns, absolute monarchy, personal slavery,*)* the chain of the 

t 

j 

* 1 have been informed by two or three reipecUble friendsi tbit before the English criminal law waseae- 
cuted at Calcutta, they frequently witnessed the most bloody scenes: Criminals were brought to the ri?cr-Bidr, 
where, with blunt instruments, they cut off the hands of some, the feel qjT others, and other members ofotlicrs, 
and then turned them adrift. Some of these poor wretches fell down on the spot, and lay the rc till they died, 
and others, miable to bear the eiquisiie torture arising iVom the mangling and nmputating of their limbs, plmig- 
rd into the river and found a watery grave. It is true, these punish men (• were inflicted according to tlic 
' Mflhflmhdl&n law, but it appears to he an exact picture of the punishments inflicted according to the Hindoo 
shastrfis, as may be seen in Sir W. Jones’s translation of Alflnoo. 

' > 

t The following form of emancipating a slave is given by oocof their legislators named Narttdh : " Let the 
benevqlen^nyin# who'dcsires to emancipate his own slave, raVe a vessel of water from lii.s shoulder, and instanU 
ly brealt it. Sprinkling bis liead with water, containing rice and flowers, and thrirc calling him free, let the mas- 
ter dismiss him with fiis face towards the eaii." 
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cast, and a system of gross idolatry uroj^ld allow them* Their wars 
were few, though cowardice was by no metfns the national charac* 
teristic*^ 

I am informed by Mrityoonjuyu, the Head Sungskritb PSndit in 
the College of Fort William, and one of the most .learned and sen- 

' ’ i 

sible Hindoos', of the present day, that before the l^me of Yoodhis- 

I 4 ' ■ 

t*hir5, they have no authentic history. I am happy to give in this 
place a free translation of the substance of a worl^ lately compiled 
by this pfindit, and which may be considered ai containing the 
ESSENCE OP ALL THE AUTHENTIC HlSTORT Op! THE HiNHOOS 

n. 

at present known among the pSndits in Bengal* 

*' The mtivci of BcDgal mc aot mncli c«knl«ted for war, lai tlie people of Sk vpper prortsccs are jctj 
TCllWViHAappcaT BOt «aSt to becoon 
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HISTORY OF THE HINDOOS. 


By Mrityoonjifyii Vidyaliinliarfi. 


THERE are thirty kfilpSs, or revolutions of time the present 
kulj>u is called Shwathvarahu. In each of these thirty kSlpiis there are 
fourteen Miinoos, who eiijo/ great honour and happiness during 
these periods, t present mfinoo, who is tlie seventh, is ealled 

Voivdsw&td. Each munoo reigns S84 yoogSs. Voiviiswfitfi^ at the 
close of the kdlce yoogd will have reigned 112 yoogiis. 


The present is called kulec yoogii, which contains 432,000 years : 
of this 4905 years are past, and 427,095 years are to come. • 


* Viz. the Tfindoo zhastrib contoin the namej of this nnmber of kttlptts. Each kfilpB containt 499»000>000 
of years. Tliis is a day of Brlihmai and his night is as long ; that ia, daring the day of BrShma the world 
continues, and during his night it is in a state of absorption* As there are thirty days firoin the time of the 
new moon till its entire wane, so the Hindqg pttndits ha^e invented thirty krdptts as one grand revolution of 
time. 

t The names of these m^noos, as related in the KiUkee-poorantt, are, Sway&mbhoovU, Sarorliishb, Cot- 
lilinS, Tamlbtt, Revtttii, Chakshooahtt, VoivliswAtli, Savtlrne.e, ‘Dhkshilsaviirnee, Br&hmibavttrnee* ]>hflrm(isa- 
viimee, Roodrtisavllrnee, Dabiisavumee, IndrOsavSirnee* Tlicse miiiioos, as well as most of the gods, have 
ascended to their presedt eminence as the reward of their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole 
amount of the happiness their works merited, they go to the state that is proper for them. 

The mhnoee ipsido ipmewhere on the earth, but the pooranhs do not give tlie name of the^pIaceWhAT 
only say, that in the country where the mhnoot reside the koosLd gfaas grows of a yellow colour, I’Jic mh- 
^-nots are said to govern the world by the shastriis which they have mado known. Hence, lowardadio- 
close of the satytt yoogh, when shl began to appear, and in consequeiiee when laws began lo be ncceasasy, 
rniinoo, the son of BriUuua war liomi who delivered the Dhttrmd ShastrS, and Ikshwskoo was appointed king. 
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In the silty u yoogii God established king IkshwakoO) and from the 
latter part of the siityii yoogu, and throughout the three last yoogus, 
the kings of the races of the sun and moon*govem the* world. The 
race of the moon had its origin in that of the suii.§ <Some of these 
kings, according to their merits in performing tijpusya, reigned over 
the seven dweepOs, othens o\'er Jumb^o-dweep^, others over Bha- 
rutu>vursh&, and others only over what is called fCoomarika-khundu,. 
or Ilindoost'Kan. At one period the race of the sun reigned ; at 
another the race of the moon. The history offthese kings is to be 
found in the pooranus, &c. These kin^s in the #tyii yoogti reigned 
1,728,000 years; in the trata 1,596,000, in theSwapurh 864, OQO.^ 

In the beginning of the kulecyoogu the kings^f the race of Yoo- 
dhist’hiru reigned 3044 years. One hundred aud thirty-five years the 
family of Vikriimadityu reigned at Oojjuyunei. At present the 
name of the last king of the Hindoos (Shalivahunu), who reigned at 
the south of the river Niinnhda, is kept up, and this race of kings 
has reigned or will reign 18,000 years, from the close of the reigns of 

$ Tlif following story renpocting tl'iN event is related in the Mhliabhariitfi : Tiavrithvttrshu in the name of 
a mountain where Siirevh and Doorga play together. It is a peculiarity re.Ypcctii]g thU place* that they wh%. 
'visit it ini mediately become women. On a certain occasion* king 115 visitetl thi.s place* and immediately be- 
came a woman. Finding things thus with himself* he began to pray to who had compussion on him 

and ordered that he should one month be? a timn and another a woman. In the months when he was a woman 
he used to retireVrom the affairs of the kingdom and go a hunting. While in the forest* BoodhA (one of the 
grhhA gods) meeting her herame enamoured of her* and the fruit of tliis connection was a son whom they 
called ^jggorA^* the first king of the race of the moon* who obtained the kingdom of king 11A.« ' To eympletc 
tills stof 3 '* the MAhabliarutri .soys that ut the lour of delivery her time of being a woman expired* and thal 
the midwife was obliged to cut open her belly to get out the child. 

* ItfrityoonjiiyA gives np all the history of the three first yoogAs* u related in the puoraniAs* as fabulous* 
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the kings of the race of Vikrumadityu. After the extinction of 
this rjicc, the family of Vijr^abhinundunu will reign 10,000 years 
near the nio\{ntain C'liiti^ikodtu. Afterwards a king named Puri< 
nagarjoouil wi^l reign, and the kingdom will contimie in his family 
till only 821 years of the kulee yoogii remain.* * * § Then in tlie town of 
Shumbhulu, in the family of a Gouru'l' brahman, Knlkec will be 
mca 4 'natc.:|: 

Bharutu-vurshii, has four quarters — cast, west, north and south, 
5ind four corners, called after irtie names of the gods Ugnee, Noiritu, 
Vayoo, Ecshatiu, and the middle, making nine divisions. 

The following countries, or places, arc situate in the midst of 
Bharutu-viirshu, viz. Saruswutu, AfGtsyii, Slioorusanu, Miit'hoora,* 
Paiichalu, Shahvu, Manduvyu, Koorookshatru, llustina, Noimishu, 
Vindliyadrcc, Pandyu-ghoshu, Yamoonu, Kashee,'|* Uy6dhva,J Pru- 
yagUjjl Guya,§ Mit'hila,^ &c. 

Eastward arc the countries Magudhu, Shonu, Vurandi u, Gourii, Ilar- 
hu, Vurdhumanu, Tumoliptu, Pi*agjybtishu, Ooduyadree, 8cc. 

• Viz. 400,000 yem, 

t Viz. a brahman de 9 ccn<lf*d from tlie*iive brahmann whom king AdishuOiu brought from (be west 
Ifiiidaost’han into Bongal. lliesc arc called Gourti braiimans. 

^ Sec Iriiiislation of the K&lkcr-pooranh, and atsiu the clo.se nf the article respect irigVislutgo. 

* Kri.9hiiu'.i kingdom . t Benarca. Yet the pooranijs say, that Benares' i.s beyond llic borders of 

the earth. 'Jlie meaning of this is, as explained by persons above the vulgar superstition, that I hough it be 
actually a pwf tbe earth, it is too excellent a place to bo rei koncd a part of it. 

f, Kainn*s kingdom. || A celebrated place of resort for devotees. Sec the head 1 cert’bii. 

§ Noted as the plaee,.where the Hindoos perform the ceremony called pintId-HanH, for the salvatiou of 
thcioxr*lvcs and theiflltCQatorf. See Teert*lih. * The hirth-jilacc of Sceta. 

B t 
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In t}gnee-konu (i.e. ugnee corner) are situate the following coun- 
tries, viz. tJngii, Vuiigh, Oopiivfingii, ^Troipooru, Koshfilii, Kulingii, 
Ootkiilu, Andhru, Vidurbhh, Shuvurij, 8ccfi ^ 

Southward are the countries tJvfintee, Hamadru M^liiyu, Rishyh- 
jnooku,* Chitrukootu, Muharunyu, Kanchee, Singhulu Konkiinu, 
Kavarec, Tamriipurnee, Lunka,t Trikootii, &c. 

In Noiritu-konh are the countries called Druviru, Anurttu, Muha- 
rashtru,:}; Rpivutii, Yuvfiuii, Pulhuvfi, Sindhoo, Barusheekij, &c. 

Westward are the countries Hoihhyu, t^stadre^ Mlachchhu, Vasu, 
Shhkii, See. r 

In Vayoo>k5nu are the countries Goojjuratui^ Natu, Jal5ndhuru, 
&c. ^ 

Northward are the couhtrics§ called Chinu,|| ‘Napalu, Ildonu, Ka- 
kuyu, Munduru, Gandharu, Himalfiyh, Krouncjbu, Gundhumadunv^ 
Malhvii, Koilashii, Mudru, Kashmeeru, Mlachihhu, Khusu, &c. 

In £eshanu-konu, arc Swuhurnh-bhouniu, Gbngadwarii, Thnkbnu, 
Valheeku, Bruhmupooru, Kiratu, Durudu, &c. 

The kings who reigned in the center of these countries were dis* 
tinguished by the name of Nfirh-putce : those who reigned in tlic 
north were called tJshwu-putee, and those who reigned in the south 
were called Guju-putee.§ «■ 

c 

* To this mountain Soogr«c?ii iled from bn brother, king See RamajIhiB. 

• ® 

t Ceylon. } Mahratta. f Some of these are mountaini. || China. 

f Mntyoonjtty& in tliis work writes only the history of the kings distingudied by the name of NSib-pttce. 
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Here follows the history of the kings who have reigned In the 
kulee yoogu during the 4905^years that have cxpirerl. 

o 

From the beginning of the kulee yoogu, for 4267 years, a number of 
Hindoo kings, of different casts, reigned on the throne of Di'lhi, viz. 
from Yoodhist’hiru to Khamuku 1812 years. These only were of 
the genuine Kshutriyu cast ; those who followed, bearing the name of 

Kshutriyus, were not so in reality. After this, for fourteen genera- 

1 

tions, a race of kings proceeding from a Kshutriyu father (Muli.inuii- 
du) and a female sboodiii, reigned 500 years, viz. from Visharudu to 
Bodhumullu. Tliis mixture ofcasts gave rise to tlie cast called lliSju- 
poots. After this the cast of the Unbelievers (or Bouddhiis) reigned 
for fifteen generations, (400 years,) in the family of Goutumu, Veer- 
vahoo being the first, and Udityu the last, king of this race. After 
this, in the family of Muyooru, nine persons reigned 318 years, from 
Dhoorundhuru to Rajupalfi. After this a king from the mountains 
reigned fourteen years. • 

In this manner, 3044 years of the khlee yoogii, and the kingdom 
of Yoodhist'hiru, passed away. 

* • 

After this the kingdom of Vikruraadityh commenced. Vikriimadityii 
and his son reigned 93 years; then from Sumoodi'upafii to Vikrii- 
mupalA, •sixteen persons (YogeSs), 641 years, 3 months transpired. 
Then from Tilukuchhndru to the wife of Govindiicliundiu, named 
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Pramuclavee,* (ten persons) 140 yeare, 4 months transpired. Then 
tVoin Huripramu to Muliapramu (four persons, Voiragees) 45 years, 7 
months transpired. From Dheeshanu to Damodurhshanu thirteen 
persons of the Voidyu cast^ from the east of Bengal, reigned 137 years, 
1 mouth. Afterwards from Dw^'pu-shinghu to Jeevunushiughu, six 
(Chohaniz Bujupoots), reigned 151 years. Tlicn Prit’horayfi 
reigned 14 years, 7 months. In this way the kingdom of Vikruina- 
dityti continued l!223 years, at the close of wliich pj^riod 426>7 years of 
the kulee yoog'ii had expired. Here closed the Hindoo Monarchy. 

,1 

To tliis succeeded that of the Musulmans,:i which continued 

■V 

6‘.5I years, viz. through the reigns of fifty«one balfshas, including 45 
years of the present nominal badsha Sha-Alum. 

The first badsha, Shuhabuddeen was of the raie of Gorce. This 
race, from Sahiihwuddeen to Mahwuddeen, (twelire persons) reigned 
118 years, ‘s months, 27 days. The next race were.of the family of 
Khuzurkha ; four persons of this family reigned 34 years, 1 1 months, 
£0 days, viz. from Julalvvuddecn to Kot&buddcen. The next 
race were Turks; nine persons of this race reigned 97 years, S 
months, 19 days, from Khusrokha to Muhumood Sha. Next four 
iimras reigned 39 years, 7 months, ..16 days, viz. from Khuzurkha to 
Alawuddecif. Next three kings of the Pat'han tribe reigned 72 years, 

* r 

* niis is llic only ioatanre of a Hindoo Homaifa holding Uie reins of government in llindooslMiau. 

Aiiifiiijir ih« Alds&lrtiaiis too only one woman is to be found as axcerciaing the supremo aulliorily, vi«. RusiecIS, 
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1 month, 7 days, viz from Bahulool to Ahraheem. Next the family of 
Toimoor reigned: Babur Shot and his son rcigne<l 15 years, 5 months. 
Then the Pat’hans again obtained the rule, aiul four persons of this 
tribe reigned years and 3 months, viz. fron’i Sharsha to Muhumooil- 
adil. Then from Hoomayoo to the forty-fifth year of the reign of 
Sha-Alum, including fourteen b.adshas, the race of Toimoor reigned 
S57 years, 4 mouths, S9 days. 

% 

Thus from the beginning of the reign of the Hindoos, in the kulec 
yoogu, to the year 1805 (Ehglish), 4919 years of the kiilcc yoogii 
transpired. 

There appears a difference of 14 years in this reckoning and tliat 
at the beginning of this work, where it is said that 4905 years of 
the kiilce yoogii are expired. This is to be accounted for by suppos- 
ing tliat in reckoning through so many different reigns mistakes 
have been made ; some part of it may also be owing to different 
modes of reckoning, as by solar years, lunar years, and by the !Mii- 
sulnian Ilijree. 

Respecting these fliree kingdoms (viz. that of Yoodhist!liiru, Vi- 
krumadityu and the Musulmans) debrief account is here given. 

At the close of the dwapiirii yoogu the race of kings distinguislicd 
by the name of the sun became extinct. The race of kings dis- 
tiiigished by the name of the moon became also at the same period 
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extinct, except it be admitted that the name was kept up by adopted 
sons. 

Tiie last king of the line of the moon was Vichitrii-^vSeryh* flc 

died without issue, but the mother of Vadhvyasii commanded him to 

raise up children for the government of the kingdom from the wives 
« 

of Vichitru-vceryu. The fruit of this connexion waft the birth of three 

> 

sons named Dhrith-rashtru, Pandoo, and Vidooru. | Pandoo obtained 
the kingdom, but in consequence of a curse wsp prevented from 
going in to his wife. His two wives Koontee and;|Hadrw, by inter- 
course with the gods YhmG, Vayoo, Indru, and tmhwinee-koomaru, 
had five sons. The sons of Koont^ were Yoodliistpiru, Bhwmu, and 
tTrjoonu. The sons of Madree were two twins na^cd NOkoolu, and 
Suliudiivu. ■ 

Dhrithrashtru had a hundred sons, the eldest #as Dooryodhiinu. 
To the exclusion of the rest of these one hundred sons, seeing tlic 

I 

many excellent qualities in Yoodhist’hird, Dhritdrashti'h appointed 
him to succeed to the throne. Yoodhist’hirh reigned 7d years. 

After Yoodhisfliiiii and his brother went into tlie wilderness Door- 
yodhunu reigned 13 years. Yoodhist’hirfi and his brothers coming 
back from the wilderness, and bringing with them a great army, 
fought Dooryodhunii and his friends and slew them. After this Yoo- 
dhist'iilru reigned 36 years, and then with Droupddee, &c. 

ascended to heaven. 
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Urjoonii's grandson Pureekslutd succeeded, who reigned 60 years, 
and being cursed by BViiplui Mas immediately destroyed.* Then 
Purceki^itu’s son Junumajuyu reigned 84 years. In attempting, to 
perform a sacrifice he killed many serpents, and afterwards, while 
employed in the mhwumadhu sacrifice, he W'as guilty of killing 
a hrainhun:|:, but was at length delivered from this sin by hearing 
Voishumpayunii, a disciple of Viiduvyasu, read the Muhabharutii, 
alter which he died. This history is iclated at large in ’the Miilia- 
bharutu. 


f V cars. MoniliS. 

4 Junumaluyu's son Shhtaneekfi reigned 83 3 


. His son Siiliiisranecku 
Usliwumadlinjii 

\j 

U.seemukrishnu 

Mich ilk roo 

• Ooptii 

Chltrurufhu 

Shoochirut'bu 

Dhritiman 

Sooshanu 


- 

- 88 

S 

• 

- SI 

11 

m 

75 

2 

- 

7(J 

3 

- 

78 

0 

- 

80 

0 

m 

65 

2 

- 

69 

5 


64 

7 


* Poe the table of contents of llio MUhabharfitu. 

t Called tbe Slirpii-^rgnuf in wbicli ^nnkcn are offered in ssicrifice. He did this, not as an art of bold- 
ness, blit to levcugc this death of his father, who was killed by a aiiake. 

t He conitl not compleat the e€rp/*iil-snerifir.c because ThksIiSkd, n king of the s-'rp^nl.^, touk ^ 

Iiulr/-, aiiibAstiku, a brnmhunf interceded for (he sorpeiitsi lii.^ uncles. On this the kiii^ resolvL* ! to p-.'iloi 'n 
Ibe ib:]k\i;':ni/idlii'i sacrifice, but Intlri'i g*it into (be horse's head alter it was r.nt off. and in^td * it danj Al 
the KV^lit i>f tills Si yoiit),^ bramlirin linii^lied : the king destroyed hiiii, snd thus iiicnrrMl tV* gnM of Ibhniha* 
Jilitya. The Hindoo Khastr'ls ds::ciibe tl*.u snukes as belonging to the race of bramli axis 

C 
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Yews. Muatbst - 


Sooshanii’s son Sconce t’hil 
His son Nrichtikshoo 

Paripliivii 

Sootflpa 

Madhavce 

■ - ■w -" Nriptiuji^yil 

— - — T-Diirvvif 

— Timee 

— Vrihiidrtltliii 

Soodasti 

Shiitan^kd 

— — Doordiimiind 

Viihcenttvfi. 

Dtindtipanec 

^ — Hidbee 

— Khambkii 


rtigned 62 1 

£ 51 11 

42 11 r 


55 8 


50 8 




45 11 
44 9 
44 9 


38 9 
40 0 
36 3 


He was slain by his nobles, and Visharudu, of the Niindb race, one 
of the king’s counsellors, reigned in his stead. 


From the time of Yoodhisht’hiru to the reign of Vishariidu twenty- 
eight generations of the family of Yoodhisht’hirb reigned, viz, from 
the beginning of the kulec yoogu 1812 years. After this the incc 
of Nundb reigned. 


Visharudb * - 
His son Shoorbsanb 


. Ymis. Montia. 

reigned 1‘7 4 

4S 8 
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Shodrdsanijfs son Viriisa 


Yenn. Months. 

reigned 52 2 


Anuhdusahd . . ^ 

ft 

: 47 


Viirujit ^ - — 

^ 35 

1 

• Doorv^ru - - — ; 

7 44 

3 

Sookripalu . - — - 

30 

9 

Poordstlid - - — 

42 

10 

Sunjuyu - . — . 

3i> 

3 

Umuruyodhu - — 

2? 

4 

Inupalii - - — 

22 

11 

Veeriidhee , > . 

47 

7 

Vidyart’hu • . - — 

25 

5 

Bddhfimullu - — 

31 

8 


In tliis \ray fourteen generations of the race of NltndQ reigned 
."*00 } ears. This Bodhtimhllh gave himself up to smoking intoxi> 
eating herbs, on which account one of his ministers named Veeru- 
vahoo, of die race of Goutumii, slew him and got the kingdom. 


llic first of the original stock of the family of Nundu reigned 
in Mugudhii, by the name of Nundh, He was die son of Afuha- 
nundu, born of a Shoddru woman. Nundu was a great warrior, a 
second Purushooramu. He almost entirely extirpated the cast of 
die kshhtriyus from the face of the earth. He was at the head of 
10,000,000,000 soldiers, and from hence had the name of Mulia- 
pudnthpfitee. • When he destroyed the kshutriyus 2312 years of the 
kiilee yoogu had expired. 
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Through Gout&mfi, of the race of Gout&i^ and son of Maya- 
davee, the bouddluls became powerful Goutwb was a bouddhu..* 

The bouddhus deny the truth of every thing invisible ; they de- 
ny the existence of the Creator, and say thatC every thing rose by 
chance, and goes away by chance ; that th^e is no future state, 
neither rewuf ds nor punishments ; that as the tpes in an inaccessible 
forest grow without a planter, and die withoi|t a destroyer, so the 
world springs up and dies, as a matter of co^se;. 

The bouddhus took their rise from the foliowing circumstance : 
One day Indrh, and Virochunb, the king of pe usoorbs, went and 
asked Brfimha these questions : ** What the n^d was, and what the 
body was r” Brumha, who was performii^ dhyanu, having his 
eyes shut, and absorbed in meditation, laid jps band on his breast 

At this time a bason of water stood before Bfumha, and his image, 

• 

in this posture, was reflected upon the water^^ Virdchund conclud- 
ed, from this conduct of , Briimha, that he intended to say, that 
tlie image of the body on the water was every thing, viz. that all 
was a shadow, and that man was nothing else. Indru thought that 
this was not the meaning, but that Briimha meant to- convey this 
idea, ths^t the mere body was like the sliadow on the water, but 
that within, (intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was 
an immortal soul, and that this was Brumha. ** 

* TliU was a liramh1in» and a gomo» or teachor.. Por a further aceorat of the boaddbfis*.seo 

the article Oouddbd^ the ninth Xheamation of Vishnoo. 
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These bouddhu kmgs, of the race of Goiitumu, reigned with such 
complete sway, tliai the ceremonies of the bramhuns were almost 
oblite^i'ated. 


Veeriivahoo 

His son. Yujatisiughd 

Shiitrooghnu 

- Muheeputee 

Viharbmiillii 

■ Surdopuduttil 

Mitiusanu 

—-I Jfiyumullu 

— “ Kulingu 

— Koolumiinec 

— — Shutroomurduiiu 

' J^viinujatu 

Iluriyogu 

— Veerusanii 
Adityu 


YeHrs. MoiitIiii« 

reigned 35 0 

27 7 

2^->0 

^ 4. 

14 3 

— S8 3 

27 S 

28 2 

39 4 

46 0 

8 11 

26 9 

13 2 

35 2 

23 11 


In this way fifteen generations of the race of Goutlimu reignetf 
400 years, when one of Adityu’s ministers murdered him, and reigned 
in his stead at Delhi. Tlila man’s name was Dhoorundhiiru ; he was 
of the race of Miiyooru. 


Yeara. Months. 

reigned 41 0 


Dhoortindhurii 
His son SuinoddhQtiS 


45 0 
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Sanoddhutil’s son Mdhakutiiku 
His son Midiayodhii 
Nat’hR 

■■ Jeeviinurajii 

— ^ Oodiiyusanfl 

— : Vindhiichiilii 


rei^< 


Yean. MoaAs. 

ed 41 0 


33 

28 

42; 

37 

SS 


0 

0 

7 

5 

0 


His son' P^j&palu reigned 25 years, but giving himself up to 
dancing audrOiusic, his country was invaded iy a king from the 
K^maoo mountains, named ’Shukadityfi, who, ionquering, ascended 
the throne, and reigned 14 years. l^ine kinjs of the race of Mb*- 
yooru reigned 318 years. 


;.. .From the beginning -of the kuleeyoogii to ae commencement of 
reign of Shukadityu was 3044 years, whenlpn kingdom of Yoo- 
dhisht’luTO was dissolved. 


After this Vikrumadityu reigned in Oojjuyunec. Hearing of the 
evil conduct of Shukadityii he went against him, and, destroying 
him, took his kingdom, and reigned at Delhi. 


The following is- the account of the Wrth of Vikrumadityb: On 

a certain occasion, in Indrb’s heaven, many of the gods were assem- 

' ^ 

bled with the family of Jndru. Indru’s son, Giindhurvusanu was 
also present. Hie gundhurviis, and bpsSrus, viz. the male singers 
and female dancers, were also present, employed in entertaining the 
company. In the midst of the dance, Gbndhurvusauu was fascinated* 
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with the charms of h'ic of the fipsiiius, and shcwal such of his 
lust, that his father ^drii, being incensed, cursed him, aud ordered 
liim to descend to the earth in the fonn of an ass. All the gods, 
sympathizing with Guiidhurvusuiiu, entreated the angry lather with 
cries and sobs, and the son also began to soothe and intreat his father. 
At length Ihdru, inclined to mercy, told his son that the curse must 
take place, but that he would moderate it, by permitting him to be 
an ass in the day and a man in the night, and that when the king 
of Dharaniiguree should burn him, he should recover Ids place iu 
heaven. • 

With this modification of the curse, Gundhurvusanu sunk to the 
earth, and alighted as an ass in a tank (/.e. in a pool of water) adjoin- 
ing to the town called Dharaniiguree. In this way he continued ; 
in the day as an ass in the tank, and in the night, as a man, he w’ent 
to fill his belly where he could. 

m 

• 

One day a bramhiin came to this tank to bathe, when Gondhurvu- 
sanii (the ass) told him that he was the son of Indru, and requested 
him to speak to king Dharii, to gisT him his daughter in marriage. 
The bramhun consented, but on sp<?aking to the king, the latter refus* 
ed to believe that he was Indrii*s sou, unless he himself had some con- 
versation with him. Hie next day the king went, with Iris counsel- 
lors and courtiers, and began a conversation witli the ass, who re- 
lated his histoiy, and tlie reason of his being cursed. The king re- 
fused to beUeve unless he performed some miracle. The ass consent- 
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c(l. Tlic king demanded that he should build chouse of iron forty 
miles square, and six miles high. Tlic ass. p^mised, and in tlie 
night he accomplished it. The next day the king, seeing the house 
finished, was obliged to consent, and to appoint the^ay of mar- 


riage. 


Before th^wedding-day the king invited bramhiins, kings, and 
others without number, to the wedding, and, on the appointed da|^, 
with dancing, songs, .and a most splerilJid shew, they marched to dbe 
iron house to give tlie beautiful daughtcIV of king Dharu in marri^e 
to the ass. In that country they celebrate weddings in tlie dair- 
time, ‘Wherefore, having dressed the bride, and adorned her wi|h 
jewels and the richest attire, they sent a brainliun to call Gdndhl|r- 
vusanii from the tank, telling him that all was ready for the wa- 
ding. Gundhurvusanii batlied, and set off to accompany the braiBi- 
hiin to the assembly. Hearing music and songs, Gundhiirvus^u 
could not refrain from giving tliciu an ass’s tune. 

The guests hearing the braying of Gundhurvhsanil began to be ^11 

of sorrow, that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass: 

some were afraid to speak tlieir minds to the king; but they could 

not help talking and laughing one amongst another, covering their 

mouths with* their garments; others began to say to the king, 

# ■ 

king, is this the son of Indrh !” The bramlidns begaiic to jeer the 
king, saying, O great monarch ! you have found a fine bridegroom ; 
you are peculiarly happy ; you have got a fine person to give in mar- 



riage to your daug^t^; don’t delay the wedding ; nialvc haste to give 
your daughter in.marnage; to do good delay is improper; we never 
saw so, glorious a wedding, but we have heard a story of a camel 
being married to an ass, when the ass, looking upon the caniel, said 
— ** Bless me! what a bridegroom !” and- the camel, hearing the 

I 

voice (the. braying) of tlie ass, said— “ Bless me ! what a sweet voice ! ’ 
The bramhuns continued : “In that wedding, however, the bride and 
the bridegroom were equal, but in this marriage, that^uch a bride 
should have such a bridegroom is tndy wonderful.” Other bramhiins 
said, ■“ O king, at other weddings, as a sign of joy, the sacred shell 

i 

is bloyrn, but thmi hast no need of that,” (alluding to the braying of 
the ass.) The females cried out, “O mother ! what is this I at the 
time of marriage to have an ass ! what a miserable thing ! What ! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass !” In 
this way the people expressed their feelings. The king, ashamed, 
held down his head. 

At kngth GundhUrvusanh began to' talk to tlic king in Sdngskritu, 
and to urge him to the fulfilment of his promise, telling him 'there 
was no act more meritorious than telling truth (putting the king in 
mind of his promise); that the body wq^ merely like clothes, and that 
wise men never estimate the - worth of a person by the clothes he 
wears. Moreover he was in this shape from the curse of his father, 
and during the ftight he had the body.of a man. Of his being the son 
of Indru there could be no doubt* At hearing the ass talk Sungskritu 
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in this manner the minds of the people were c^hged, and they con- 
fessed, that though he had the outside, of an.^^. unquestionably he 
was the son of Indru for it was never known, that an ass coqld talh 
Sungskritih The king, therefore, gave his daughter ifl marriage. 

By the time the guests were dismissed night appeared, when Giin- 
dhurvusantrassumed the form of an eKcellent looking man, and^ dres- 
sing himself,, respectfully w'ent into the presence of the king. All the 
people, seeing so due a man, and recollecting that in the moridng he 
would become an ass, were both plcasecl and soir.owfuL Tie king 
brought the bride in great state to the palace, apd the ne|:t day 
gave her servants, camels, jewels, &.c.. He dismissed the gu4ts alsu 
with many presents. 

Some time after this G&ndhhrvusanu had a son, by a Servant- 
maid, whom they called Bhfirtrihttfee,^ but Gundhurvusluu ditl 
not tell his father-in-law. The king, in the' midst of his affairs, kept 
thinking how it was possible that GhndhurviJSHnu might throw off 
his ass's body. At length lie tliought within himself, GundhQrvu- 
sanu is the son of Indru, therefore he can never die: at night he 
CMts off his ass’s body, and it becomes like a dead body : I w ill 
therefore, burn this body, and thus keep him constantly in the shape 
of a man. After some time, therefore,, he one night caused the ass’s 
body to be burnt, when Gundhurvusanu appeared in his presence, 

• Tlilt BKiirtrihOrce w4if a gre«t «* well a» a king. Ue WM llie aul'uot of one of Hit Kavyil 

CalU.'d ^Ct ttCf 
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and told him that lll^v his curse was brought to an end, and that he 
should immediately a^ctid to heaven, lie did so, aAer telling the 
king that he had a son, a scrvant-maul, whose name was Bhur> 
trihurec, wh^would be a great pundit; that his son by the king’s 
daughter was to be called Vikinimadityu, and that he wmdd he a 
niighty king, governing the whole woiid. King Dliaru hearing that 
his own kingdom was likely to be absorhcrl in his son-in-law's, resolv'- 
ed to murder the child as soon as it was boni. The daughter liearing 
this, and being full of sorrow for the loss of her husband, cut open 
her belly, let out the child, and died. 

Tor a long time the king was greatly afflicted at the loss of his 
daughter, but was at length comforted, and the cliild at eleven days 
old was called Vikrunuulityu, 

In process of time -Bharu, the king, calling the two boys Vikruin- 
adityii and Bhurtrihurec,. gave them good council rcspectin^y their fil- 
ature learning, as, that they should diligently learn the Vadii, Vya- 
kuriinu, the Vadangu, Vadantu, Dhunoorvadii, and the Dhurniu 
shastriis, the Gantlhiirvu science ; different arts and manufactures ; the 
riding of elephants and horses ; drawing chariots ; that they shouhl 
be skilful in all kinds of games, leaping, jumping, running, besieg- 
ing of forts, forming bodies of troops and breaking tiiem; tliat 

« 

they should excel in the necessary qualities of kings, as in the 
knowledge of the' power of an enemy, of making war, of the man- 
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net of performing journiesi of sitting in the pmence of the nobles, 
&c. of clisting^ishiug betwixt different sides ^ a question, and of 
making alliances ; that they should be able Co distinguish betwixt the 
innocent and guilty; that they should give proper punishment to the 
wicked, exercise authority with perfect equality or justice, and be 
liberal The boys were then sent to i^chool, and placed under the 
care of excellent teachers, where they became tiuly famous. 

Tiiese youths having Unished tlieir education, Dhariigavc to llliur- 
trihbree the kingdom of Malooya, the capital, of which was|Ooj- 
juyunee. This capital was 26 miles long, and 18 miles wide. | Af- 
ter Bhurtrihuree had begun to rdgn, he gave himself up c]:||irely 

* ’ ‘i 

to his ^vives, and neglected the affairs Of his kingdom. Vilirum* 

ifl 

adityu advised him to a contrary course, but instead of taking this 
advice he was augry and dismissed him. Vikrumadityu, travelling 
through many countries, at length hired himself as a servant to a 
merchant at Goojjdrath. 

In order to know how far his wives loved him, one day Bhbrtri- 
hiiree caused a false report to be spread of his death. On hearing 
this report, one of his wives swooned away and died. A little while 
after this the king discovered that his other wife- was guilty of a cri- 
minal intercourse with another person, which discovery was made 
in the following manner : 

One day a certain braihlibn, who was a tupusw£e, gave a fruit to 
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the king, with his blessing, saying, O king, the person who cats 
this fruit will be like ^god ; he will never grow old, but will become 
immor^tal.” lUie king Sisinissed him with many honours and pre- 
sents, and hsfving a wife whom he l^jved better than himself he 
went in and gave the fruit to her. But the queen, having a para- 
mour whom she was exceedingly fond of, gave it to him. This man 
had a violent passion for a woman of ill fame, and he g^vc the fruit 
to her. But this woman thought within herself * this fruit makes 
people like the gods, preserves men from age and death: what shall 
I do with such a fruit? This fruit is most proper for the king.’ 
Thus reasoning she took it to the king. The king, thunderstruck, said, 
“ I gave this fruit to my wife ; how then did it come into the hands 
of this whore ?” Reflecting much upon the matter, the king gues- 
sed at the whole, and, sick of the world,- lie at length cat this fruit, 
renounced his kingdom and the world, and went into the wilderness^, 
leaving his kingdom in the hands of his ministers. 

After some time a rakshiisu, named Ugnivatalu, began to devour 
the subjects indiscriminately, and make dreadful havock. The mi- 
nisters, at their wit's end, came to an agreement with this monster, 
that if he would abstain from all injury, they would give him a man 
to cat every day. To this he agreed. The ministers then evei A 
morning made a man king, and in the evening he was devoured by 
the rakshusu. ^ While these things weie thus going on Vikrumadiiyu 
happened to pass by the capital, as the servant of a merchant who liv- 
ed in Goojjuratii. He got out of his boat just to see his old residence, 
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but found every thing In a state of disorder: si this moment also he 
saw them dragging a poor fellow to make him king during the day, 
who was to be devoured by the rakshusif at night. He enquired 
into the affair, and persuaded them to make him king for that day. 
At length they consented, and he began to perform pooja. to his 
islitfl davuta, by which means he obtained power over tlie rakshiisu, 
beat him dreadfully, and saved his own life. He then became 

known to the people as Vikrumadity.u, and, to the Joy of all, ascend- 
ed the throne. 

After reigning some time he conquered the following cqiintries : 
Ootkuli), Bungu, Kdclivaharu, Goojjuratu, and Sdmuunat’iiu. At 
this time Shukadityb, a king fr oni the Kuinaoo mountains, c|istroyed 
llajii]>alfi, the king of Delhi, and placed himself on his thfon|i Vik- 
jrhmadityu after conquering other countries, and having placed his 
dominions in the greatest security, at length heard of the ruin of 
Knjupalu. He therefore proceeded against Sliukadityd, overcame him 
and obtained the throne of Delhi, where he reigncrl as universal mo- 
narch, like a second Yoodhisht’hirii. 

Vikrumadityti at last lost his life in a war with Shalivahunu, king 
of the city of Prfitisht’haiiu^ which was situate ou the south side of 
the river Kurmuda, 

The in!^t son of Vikrbmadityii was raised to the throne. His 
najpe was Vikrumiisanb, respecting whom tliis story is told : 
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A yogee, named £|umQdrupal&, who knew many dark sciences and 
mischievous incanta^ns, became acquainted with Vikrumusanu. 
and had such an influence over him that he made him do whatever he 
chose. One day Sumoodrupalu enticed VikrumusHuu into the wil* 
derness, and told him, that he was acquainted with a science by 
which persons could exchange bodies ; and he offered him the proof 
of the fact: so saying, he seized a bird;* took its' soul out of it, and 
caused another soul to enter it.. After this he proposed to Vikrumii- 
sunu that he should go out of his present body, and that he, Suiiioo^ 
drupalii would give him an uhdecaying and immortal body, so that 
he should become equal to a god.^ The proposal mightily pleased 
the king's son, who requested him to hasten the job. Wherefore 
this conjuring yOgee, causing tlie .son of Viknimusanu to go out of 
his body, he entered it himself, and, throwing his own body- into a 
ditch, went to the palace as Vikruinusanii, and afterwards sat as king 
on the throne of Vikiiimadityu at Delhi. 

Thus from the beginning of the reign of Vikrumadityu to the end 
of that of his son, 93 years transpired, but his name continued as the 
head of the kingdom for 135 years. It is now I86I years since the 
time of Vikrumadityu, and 1726 since that of Shalivahunu. 

After the death of Viki-umadityii, king Bhdjd leigned at Oo^jjt-}u- 
nce. Finding an old throne belonging to Vikruinadilyu, haAing 
thirty* two images on it, he one day sat upon this throne, when each 
«f the images in turn addressed the king in prai-se of Vikrumadit3'u. 
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The history of Vikrumadityu is contained in a 
churitradee.* 



rk called Vikrumii' 


. Tears. Moudu. 


Sunioodrupalii 
His son Chundrupalu 

Nuyunupalu 

Dashupalu - 

* — Nurusinghupalii 


reigned 24 2 

I 40 3 

} 

51 5 

47 2 

48 3 


^ Sootupalu 

Lukshupalu 

— tj^mritupalu 

MuhSepalu 

Gdvindupalii 

Huripalu 

Bhcemupalu 

Anuudupalu 

■* Mudunupalii 

Kurmtnfipaln 

Vikrumupalu 


— 37 11 ' 
5S 3 : 

— 27 
~ 39 ^ 
55 5i 

i 

24 9i 

— 48 8 

— 31 2 

37 9 

45 0 

— 44 3 


The last king was killed in battle by Tiliikuchundru, king of Vii- 
h&ranch, who ascended the throne of Delhi. The kingdom con- 
tinued for eixteen generations in the family of Siimoodrupalu, viz. 
64 1. years, three months. 


* This work Ims been printed aMhc Serampore prcMs 
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Yem. Mondia. 


^liikiicliii^ril reigned 2 0 

His son Vikrumfichfindrii, - ■- — 22 7 

Kartikuchundru, - 4 S. 

——2 — Ramiichundru «■ ~ 14 1 1 

Udhurnchundru •• 18 2 

Kulyaniichundru - — - — ■■■■ 1 1 7 

Bhecmuchundru 18* 3 

Bodhiichundm ^ 25 • 5 

Govinduchiindru, 22 2 

Ilis wife Pramudavee, - i 0 

lluripramii, (a Voiragee) 7 5 

His disciple Govindiipramii • 20 3 

— GOpulupi'Hinii - ' ■ ■ ■ ‘ II 3 

Muliapiamu - - » — — 6 $ 


>» 


This man, preferring a jungle to a throne, went among,thc wild 
beasts, and Dhcesanu, the king of Bengal, hearing that the throne 
was vacant, proceeded to Delhi with an army, and assumed the 
sovereignty. 

Yean. Months. 

Dha’sanu, (a Voidyu) ’ - 18 5 

His son Btillalusunu* • 12 4 

— ‘ — LbkshmiinusHnu^ - 10 5* 


* This king ia\Utttttd thj ordet of koolCSnlSi bnimhhus. Sec the head bFauihitnsi in the clmptcr on thf 
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In hu time; a ghfitiikii bramhfin. named Da^ vurfi, through wor- 
shipping his istii-davta, having obtained the pcmet of accomplishing, 
whatever he chose, new-modelled the ranics of the kooleenh bram-- 

c 

hiins; in which state they continue to this day.. 


Lbkshmhniisiinii’s brother Kiishh- 


Yem. IContlii* 


v&sanii, .... reigned 15 S 
His sou Madhhvhsanfi, - ■ — '■ . i ] 4 

■ ■ Shoorfisauh - 8 2 

■ — Btecmfisanfi, - . , 5 g 

— Kartikusahfi,. - ■ — 4 9 

■■ — ■ ■ Hfirisanh - - — 12 2 

' Shhtrooghniisanii - — — — 8 11 

— — — NarayfinOsanii - — — 2 3: 

■■ ■ LfikshniSnusanh, - ———2611 

■■ ■'— DamodCtrbsanS, - ■ — 11 0 ■ 

This king was a very lascivious and oppressive prince. £[is mini- 
sters conspired against him, and brought in a king named Dweepii- 
singliu fVom the Shuttal^kb mountains. In this way 13 generations 
of the Voidyucast reigned 137 years, one month. 


8 2 


8 11 

2 3: 

26 11 

11 0 


Dweepiisinghii, (a.Riijiipoot) 
. His son BhnhsinghQ, 

— ■ Rajhsinghh 

— — Vurusinghb^. 

^ ■ Nhrhsinghii. 

■ ■■■ ' Jeevhn&singhii 


Yeatf. Mootfii- 

reigned 27 2 

22 5 

9 8 

.16 1 

25 3: 

20 5 
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The RiSjfipoot kii^& reigned for six generations, viz. 151 years, after 
which Prit’h5ray& oBtained quiet possession of the throne of Dcllit 
in the^following manner* 

A brainhuif one day ventured to prophecy to DweepusinghB, that 
through a female of his race, the kingdom would depart from his fa- 
mily. From that time to this day, the Chdhand Rujupoots have de- 
stro3rcd all their female children as soon as born. « N&rhsinghu, 
Dweeptisinghu’s great great grandson, however, was s(\fond of one of 
his daughters that he would not destroy her ; but, when old enough, 
married her to the king of P^raflih. This king had another wife, a 
rakshusce, whq at length devoured her husband’s first son by the 
daughter of N^rtisinghu. The king, on hearing that his rakshusec 
wife had eaten his son, reproved tier, but she, after much entreaty, 
declaring what a sweet flavour it had, persuaded the king to eat 
human flesh, who was so much pleased with it, that he desired his 
wife to give him a dish every day. In this manner these, cannibals 
began to devour all theV subjects, till at length NurQsiughu’s daugh- 
ter was again big with child. Alarmed for the safety of her ex- 
pected offspring she fled to her brother Jeeviinusinghb, who had 
then ascended the throne of his father. She was again delivered of 

a son, whom they called Prithdrayii ; who, after he was grown up, 
in the absence of his uncle, who had gone out on a warlike expedi- 
tion, took possession of the throne. Jeev&nusinghu, on his return, 
flnding PrithBray B on the throne, was full of wrath ; but recollect- 
ing the prophecy of the bramhun, and perhaps seeing no way of re- 


sa 
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covering his authority, he went into the jungleias a hermit, or til> 
puswee, and thus abandoned the world. After a while, Pritborayd 
heard of the conduct of his father and his r&kshhsee wife, who had 
devoured all their subjects, aiul reduced their kingdom* to a wilder- 
ness. Fiiil of grief, he asked his mother, who conifirmed what he 
had heard, and told him that his elder brother had been devoured hy 
this rakshiisee. lie then set off to Praflih ; found the country a 
wilderness, with human bon<^ heads, scattered round the |>a*- 
lace. He went in, and found his father lying on a bed, who, ^ftcr 
a little explanation, desired him to cil't off his head, for his iistu- 
davta • had told him, that when IVit’horayu had cut off his ftead 
he should obtain deliverance from liis sins. He also directed, 'that 

after he had cut off Jiis head, he should burn his hotly, and i^that 

« 

with that part of the flesh of the body which does not burn 'f lie 
should make a dinner, and give the food to twenty-one women,' who 
should from thence bring forth twenty-one sons, who would he 
able, by their amazing strength, to overcome the greatest nrmics» 
The son then cut off his father’s head. The rakshusec wife had 
departed from her husband before this, or Prit’horayii would 
have destroyed her too. The son obeyed his father’s injunction; 
cooked part of this flesh, and fc<l twenty-one women, who brought 
forth giants. Through these mighty men Prit’horayii overcame- 

a r 

bis enemies. Prit'horayfi reigned 14 years, 7 mouths. 

* Or» gnardiui deity : in otlier words, tlic god whose nmne'a person receivea ?rom his gooroo, and 
which name lie repeats daily, as a great moan of hu salvaticiu. 

t The Hindoos say, that in huming the dead» the part shout the oafcl is never completely consumed. 

Sec the article respecting huTUing the dead. * . 
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From the time of |Vik.rumadityu to the . close of the reigti of Pri- 
t’hdrayu, 1223 years transpired, after which the Mdsdlnians conquer* 
ed Delhij and fixed thei!* capital there. The events which led to 
the establishing t of the Musulman power at Delhi arc detailed at 
some length in this work. The immediate cause of the taking of Del- 
hi was a quarrel which arose betwixt king Prit’horayii and Juyuchun- 
drij, the king of Knny ukoobju, of which quarrel sultan Shuhabuddecii 
took advantage, and craftly sought the friendship of Jiiyuchundru. 
Thus the Hindoo king and the Musulman sultan joining their forces 
against Prit’horayu, the Musuhnaus took Delhi, and scut Prithorayu 
prisoner to Gujnanc. The sultan placed an illegitimate child of his 
father’s on the throne of Delhi, named Kotubiiddeen, and returned 
to Gujnane, his own countjy. Kotubiiddeen reigned and .coined 
money in the name of the sultan. 

Sbuliabiiddeen carried with him into his own country one of Pii- 
t’horayu’s ministers, named Chundrubhatii, of whom he used to en- 
quire respecting the state of Hindoost’han. Chundrubhath one day 

« 

told the sultan that his old master, Prit’borayii, was very clever in 
archery. The sultan, resolving see liis prowess, took him out of 
confinement, and directed him to shoot at a mark. Prit’horayu 
resolved to revenge himself on his enemy, and, turning his bow to- 
wards the sultan, shot him dead on the spot. The sultan’s ser- 
vants, as migh^ he expected, immediately cut off the heads of Pri- 
t’horayu and hb minister. 
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Before the talcing of Delhi, Shhhabuddeen ]pod invaded Hindoo- 
st%an seven tildes without conquering it The following is the 
account of these seven invasions, as recorded by the M^&lman 
writers : 

In the year of the Hijree 569 he took the troops of his brother, 
Ghaiastiddeeii, the badshah who reigned in Goru, and con^ered 
Gujnane, where he established himself, and from thence comity into 
Hindoost’han he conquered Mooltan, and placed his own relations 
over it ' . 

In the year 570 he was beat by Bheembdavij^ the king of (joojjii- 
I'at6, and ded into his own countiy. 

* In the year 575 he invaded Lahore, conquered sultan KhhsrSmulik, 
who at length softened him with presents, and promised to pay him 
tribute. 

In the year 577 he plundered ThhttTia, and the countries on the 
borders of the Sindhoo river.* 

In the ^ear 580 he again invaded Lahore, and beat Khiisromiilik, 
who hid himself in a fort. The sultan going from thence plundered 
other countries, and returned home. r . 


* Thebdai. 
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In the year 583 he again invaded Lahore, took KhusrSmulik pri- 
Boner; placed a confidential person on the throne, 2||Ld taking Kliiis- 
vomulik with him returned to his own country, where Khusromulik 
died. • 

In the year 587 he appeared before the city of Vidurfi, and took it. 
He killed its king, placed some troops in it, and, with the remainder, 
set off on his return home, when he was attacked and beaten by 
Prit’hdrayu, and nearly killed. 

In the year 588 he joined Juyuchtindrii and conquered Prit’horayu 
as before relate J. The M&stilman writers, however, say nothing of 
the sultan’s being joined by Juyuchundrfi. 

Two years after Kotubuddeen was established in Delhi, he took 
the forts of Kalfi, Guyaliyuru, &c. &c. Proceeding into Goojjuratu 
he beat Bheemudavh, apd plundered his country of much wealth. 

In the year 5dG Shuhabuddeen marched into Kfin5ju and conquer- 
ed it, taking with him 300 elephants, &c. &c. 

After this, Shiihabiiddeen got intelligence that the Ghoghfirs be> 
gan to be very formidable in Lahore. He and Kotfib&ddejcn march- 
ed with .their troops and defeated them ; but after the two commanders 
had parted, aud Shuhabhildcen was proceeding to his own country, 
a. Glidghur king fell upon him, and slew him near Gujuanc; and 
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thus this great enemy of the Hindoos fell by'thc hands of a Hin- 
doo. At the^limc of his death he was possessed of 500 menus* 
Vfcight of diamonds. He reigned 32 yearsi^ 15 of which he govern- 
ed Ilindoost'han. 

Tlie Mustilmans obtained possession of some places in Mooltan, 
before the taking of Delhi, in the following manner : 

In the year 371 NasOrfiddeen Soobuktiigec, a rousulman kang of 
Gujnane, entered Mooltan and conquered a few places, which he 
took possession of, and in which he built Musulman Umplefc He 
then returned to his own country. Jfiyfipalii, the king of tlfc Pun- 
javii, &c. got news of this business, and immediately began to invade 
Gujnane, where a fierce war took place betwixt the two princes, but 
at length ll\e Musulman got the better, and Juyupalii promised to pay 
a tribute of 50 elephants, &c. but instead of fulfilling his proinisc, on 
his return to his own country, lie imprisoned, the servants ofNasuriid- 
deen. I’lie latter heard of this trcachciy, and, mustering his forces, 
proceeded to chastise Jfiyiipalu, who, however, on tliis occasion had 
the ai! vantage, and Nusuruddeen, disappointed, returned to his coun- 
try and died. He reigned 20 years. 

At the time of Nasiiruddeen's coming, into Hindoosflian none of 
the Hindoo kings were united, hut cvei'y one was intent only on his 

c 

* Tlic factory moniOi (frequeuUj ppclt in Engluh maund) it 73 lb. 
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own affairs, so that tliere was no union among them for the general 
preservation from the Musulmans. 

According ^o the will of Nasur&cldeen, his younger son Ismiel 
was appointed to succeed him, but his elder brother sultan Muhmood 
resented this ; drove him from the throne, and, in the year 387, be- 
came badshah of Ghjnanc. After this he conquered £ran, Tooraii, 
Turkey, &c. &c. and, at length, in the year 389, he beat Juyiipalu, 
in which war 5000 soldiers were killed. King Jhyupalu was taken 
prisoner, and, with fifteen of. his principal servants, was imprisoned 
and put to death. Upon each of these persons a necklace was found 
valued at 1 80,000 decnars.* In all these countries Muhmood destroy- 
ed all the idolatrous temples, and bnilt Miisiilman ones in their stead. 

The second time that Muhmood came into Hindoost'han he invaded 
Vuharc ; seized its king Vijiiyupalu, and put him to death, and after 
seizing 280 elephants, ^and other riches, proceeded on his return 
home. Ill the way he drove a king, named Anhndupalu, from his 
territories, upon which he levied a tribute of 500 rupees, and then 
went home. 

In the year 399 Muhmood the third time entered Hindoost'han. 
qnd plundered the fort of Suhum, from whence he took 30 elephants, 
several gold and silver thrones, jewels, &c. &c. to a great amount. 

* i'he Si^pgsknlu Dictionary called DhttrSnee that the valae of a deeuar U I7i8 rupees. 

F 
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The fourth time he conquered Mooltan. 

-The hflh time he plundered a place* called Koorookshatifi, a holy 
tank, (or pool) where multitudes of Hindoos assembled. Tfie Hin- 
doo king, I amed Vriijiipalu, offered to soothe Mhhmood with a pre- 
sent of 50 elephants, but he refused the offer, and after destroying many 
idol temples, he returned to Gujnanc, taking with him a very grand 
idol to gracc'his triumphs. 

The sixth tithe he took a fort from STrujupalftj who fled oniiis ap- 
proach. In these incursions he took much spoil 

I 

Tlic seventh time he conquered Kunojh, and laid the king under 
tribute ; after which he proceeded to Veerhnu, took the fort, a lack 
,and a half of rupees, and some elephants. On his return he took ano- 
ther fort by the side of the river Yiimoona, and killed the king who 
resided there. He then plundered and burnt the city of Mut’hoora, 
taking from thence a golden god of great value, 350 elephants, much 
riches, many captives, &c. 

The eighth time. Nunda,the king of Kalinjurb, hearing th at Gdra, 
the king of Kunoju, had paid tribute to Muhmood, attacked and 
overthrew him. Muhmood getting knowledge of this affair, pro- 
ceeded to attack Nunda. On his way he overthrew J&yhpalu, whose 
kingdom lay by the side of the Yumoona, destroyed his capital, 
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and the idol temples. * From hence he went to attack Nunda, who 
had 35,000 horse, 45,000 foot, and 6'40 elephants. The badshah 
hearing of this dreadful *force of Nunda's was rather panic struck, 
and spdht the„night in prayers. In the morning Nuiida, on some 
account, left his army, and made the best of his way into a secret 
place. Muhmood contented himself with seizing 580 elephants 
and much riches, and then returned home. 

The ninth time he attacked the fort of the capital of Kashmcciu. 
But it being too strong for him, he again plundered Lahore and re- 
turned home. 

The tenth time he invested the fort where Nunda’s commander re- 
sided, but was unable to make any impression on it Nuiida, Jiow- 
cver, gave Muhmood 35 elephants to make peace, but instead of being 
content, with tliese elephants he invested the fort where Nunda was. ‘ 
Notwithstanding he surrounded the place a long time, he w.ss unable 
to make any impression 'upon it, so that he returned home, getting 
only 30 more elephants, &c. 

The eleventh time he took Sdmunat’h, the place of the great god of 
that name, after a dreadful slaughter on both sides. He broke the 
image to pieces, and. took apiece with him to make part of the steps 
for a Musblman temple in his capital. While Muhmood was return- 
ing to his own country, he was attacked by Pramudavu, near the 

?* 
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river Sintlhoo, who heat his army so dreadful!^ that Muhinood fled 
by another route into his own country. 

The twelfth time he went against Pramhdavu. facilitate his 
journey he put his troops on 4000 boats and went down the Sindhoo 
river. Here a dreadful conflict ensued, and with the greatest difli- 
culty Muhmood preserved his life by flight. Arriving at his own 

t 

palace, by criminal intercourse with a favourite female slave, he be- 
came weak and decrepid, so that death appM>ached. Observing his 
end draw near, he ordered his treas^^er to bring all his riches, and 
place them before him. He did so. Tlic dying monarch gazed: on his 
wealth, and sighed over it for some time, but had not a heart to 
order the least portion of it to be given away, and, while sighing over 
the incfficacy of riches, he gave up the ghost. 

His son Musood reigned in his stead, but he made no irruptions in- 

i 

to Hindoost’han, and died in Ghjnane. 

His son tiboosaieed succeeded. He entered Hindoost’han twice, 
but accomplished little except destroying some idol temples. 

His younger brother Buhiamshah was his successor. He chLfly 

« 

staid in Eian, Tooran, &c. 

His son Kbusrbshah followed, but t^Uauddeen, another Milsblman 



king, drove him froA hi:i country, and reigned at Gujnane in hb 
stead. Khusrdsliali, liuv^cver, marched into Lahore, and the Punjab, 
and conquering those kingdoms governed them for himself. His sun 
Khusrfimulik succeeded at his death. 

Uliauddeen was succeeded by his eldest son Ghiasuddeeu, whose 
younger brother Shuhabuddeen governed at Ghjnanc in bis stead. 
This Shuhabuddeen proceeded against Khusromuiik, kHled him, and 
took from him Lahore and the Punjab, and afterwards waging war 
with Prit’horayu, killed him,, and took possession of the throne of 
Delhi, upon which he placed Kotilbuddeen, while he himself reigned 
in Gttjnahe. After Shuhabuddeen’s death Kotubuddecn reigned at 
Delhi four years; and then, for sixteen years, remained in Lahore, 
through fear of the different kings of Hindoost’han, placing a deputy 
at Delhi. At length he fell from his horse and died. 

His adopted son Arainshah succeeded him; hut while Ae was ab- 
sent in Lahore, the ministers set up a man named Ultumsh. Aram- 
shah, on hearing this news, proceeded to Delhi, but t^ltiimsh drove 
him away with ease. Arainshah reigned one year. 

ti^ltfimsh now governed without obstruction. He had been bought 

s 

by Kdt&hQddeen, and so got into his favour, that at length he gave 
him his daugjiter in marriage, and also the fort of GfioyaliySru, and 
his Uberty. After he was appointed badshah, he subdued Malooya, 
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and took from Nasuriiddeen tj'ooch and Mooltah ; he also conquered 
SuharS, Lukhnotee, Killarunt'huorQ^ KUorc, and Tundaorfi. He broke 
down a temple of MuhakalQ}* and many images that had been erect- 
ed in the time of Vikrumadityu, parts of which he took and* threw 
beneath a MusUlman temple which he built at Delhi. A little after 
this t^ltumsh died, after having reigned 28 years, 1 month. 

His son Fe»‘ozeshah succeeded. He gave himself up to drunkeiiness, 
licentious pleasures, and cohabiting with low people. For some time 
his mother directed affairs; till at List the nobles set up Riizcefk the 
sister of Feroze, in whose name the money was coined. She put 
her mother in prison, and laid hold of her brother, who was running 
away, and put him in confinement likewise, where he died, after 
reigning two years and a half. Ruzeeu, after reigning 3 years, 6 
months, and 6 days, was killed in a battle with Buhramshah, whose 
sister's husband cohabited with Ruzwu. 

i 

r 

Diibramshah succeeded Riizwu, but through the treachery of his 
ministers and the Mfigtlls, who then invaded Lahore, he was impri- 
soned and put to death, after having reigned 2 years, 1 month, and 1 1 
days. 

t^llauddeen succeeded, but in consequence of liis many enormi- 
ties' Ilia ministers brought in MblikuasiirSddeen, and imprisoned t^l- 


* One of the fonaa of S(hv&. 
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laaddeeii, who soon died in prison, after a reign of four years and 
one month. . 

Mhliltnasiiri^deen reigned with great justice 19 years, 3 months 
and 7 days. He died childless. The Musuhnans reverenced his me- 
mory so much that they came from all quarters and worshipped at 
his grave^ 

Mulikuasuruddeen^s prime minister GhaiasSddeen succeeded. In 
the former reign, the whole wpight of the government lay upon him, 
and he now reigned very happily. The poets Kh5sr5 and Hilsun were 
honoured at this* court. He discouraged all drinking, and drove out 
of the capital all women of bad character, singers, dancers, &c. He 
administered justice with the utmost impartiality, &c. He gave to his 
eldest son Muhmood the kingdom of Mooltan, who afterwards died 
in fighting with the Muguls. Ghaiasuddeen died of grief at the 
loss of his son, after a reign of 20 years, 3 months. 

His grandson Moujooduddeeo, at 1 3 years old, ascended the tlitOne. 
After he had been badshah six months, he left Delhi, and built a ci- 
ty by the side of the Yhmoona, which he called Kuybloghbree, where 
he took, up his residence. After this the MQgiils invaded Lahore 
and Mooltan. The vizier, routed them;, some he cut 'to pieces 
and oUiers imprisoned. 'Moujoodhddeen gave himself up to all man- 
ner of excesses; the vizier was, in fact, monarch. Moujoodhddeen^b 
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fether was badsliah of Bengal : by his advici Moojoodtiddecn put 
•ilic vizier to death, but did not alter his own conduct At last Mou- 
joodiiddeen was filled with disease, and a person named Shaistukha 
at first deceived him, and then fought against him^ and f>ut him 
to death. He reigned y years, S months. 

Several persons setup the son of Moujooduddeen, and, aftei'mak- 
ing him their prisoner for some time,' put him to death. Inhi^ end- 
ed the race of the Gorus, who reigned 118 years', 4 months, 

I . 

Shaistfikha, formerjy called Muliikferozc, and afterwards j|[ahiid- 

* I 

decn, was placed on the throne. His reign was principally |distitt- 
. guished by domestic treasons. His son-in-law having left $s wife 
and relations, thebadshah went to search for him, contrarj^fto the 
advice of his ministers. On the way 'this son-in-law treacherously 
put the badshah to death, after he had reigned 7 years, 1 month, 
and BO days.*, 

j^istiikha's son-in-bw tS'Uafiddeen obtained the government, hav- 
' log soothed all by presents, &c. He put almost all his deceas- 
ed brothert relations to death. In an engagement with theT Mti- 
ghls he obtained the victory and got much booty. The sons of 
'^0 bad^ah*s Were taken prisoneM, whose heads were cut off and 
hui^ up at the door of the Mfidaon* fort. He afterwards fought 
with aAd'beat'KfimBrayii, the king of Guzerat, seizing much property 
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makitig many of his relation^ prisoners. In a fit of drunkenness he 
killed ihekaaee,* but afterwards was so angiy that he left off drink- 
ing wine altogether, and prohibited it in his dominions, ^ibg afraid 
of his two soils he imprisoned them, but afterwards he liberated the 
youngest, made him badshah, and then died. He reigned SS years, 
3 months. 

Shbhabuddeen attempted to raise himself to the thrpne, and for 
this purpose would have put out the eyes of his elder brother, mo- 
ther, 8cc» but was prevented. ^ Two of the principal chiefs, enraged 
at this, put hin^to death, and raised his elder brother Kotubuddeen 
to the throne. Shfihabhddeen reigned 3 months. 

« Kotubbddeen released all the prisoners in his capital, as an act of 
grace ; and made his father’s concubine bag&m. He released from * 
confinement in Malooya a beautiful youth, whom he placed near him- 
self, and, putting on women’s clothes, committed unnatural crimes 
with this young man. He also gave himself up to drunkenness and 
every other vice; till at length this youth treacherously put him to 
death, after he had reigned 4 years, 4 months. 

The above youth, to whom had been given the name of Khdsrdkha, 
assumed the sovereignty. . He plundered the fimrahs, and distribut- 
ed presents among all ranks so plentifully that he almost emptied 

* Ika chief aMOifh* inaiNMM. 


O ' 
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the tieasury, Having been much in the interior, he liad imbib- 
ed a strong partiality for the Hindoos, and even in Delhi idolatry 
was so much countenanced that the Musu^man temples were very 
much forsaken. The governor of Mooltan, Guzeenmoolk, iucensfM] at 
the conduct of Khosrokha, and being joined by others, invested Delhi. 
Khdsrdkha fled, but was seized, and put to death, after a reign ofpour 
months, 

Ghazeeulmolk was raised to tlie tlirone. He built a new citf and 
fort which he named Toghlukabad. ' He punished the frieiijis of . 
Khosrokha^ He gave grand appointments to his sons and favipuritc 
unirahs. He subdued and plundered Luknow. On liis return he 
was crushed to death in a house where he slept on the road, : after 
reigning 4 years, 2 months*. 

• 

Ilia eldest son Muhummudadul succeeded. He forsook Delhi, which 
became almost a wilderness, and made Doulutabad the capital. A fa- 
mine took place in Uiis reign ; and the M&ghls invaded Hihdoost'han, . 
and greatly distressed hiooltan and Delhi, but the badsliah over- 
threw them. ‘ Mhhummud distressed his subjects by levying, heavy 
taxes ; in consequence of which in many places the people revolted. 
Sultan Shmstiddeen conquered Luknow, and Hushnkanungo conquer- 
ed the soutli. Thc Caliph of Egypt sent a letter to Muhhmmud, with 
which he was much pleased, and in return did the Caliph great ho- 
nours. Mthboimbd reigned 86 years. 
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The ni^hew of Mtihhmmtid^ Ferozeshatb, succeeded. He relgued 
S8 years.' 

His grandson, Ghaiashddeen, came next. He was killed in defisnd- 
nig his capital against t^boobfikfirkha, his brother’s son, after a reign 
of 5 months, and 3 days. 

t^boobilkurkha, the next badshah, having sent the head of Khos* . 
dil to Muliummudshah at Nugiirkote, the latter full of rage came 
against Delhi several times without success, but at last being joined 
by the umrahs Jie overcame the badshah, Who died in prison, after 
reigning 1 year, 6 months. • 

Muhummhdshah, tlienext badshah, reigned 6 years and 7 months. 

t 

His sou ttUafiddeen, or Sikfindiirshahj reigned 1 month/> Id days. 

Ilis younger brother succee^d. His name was Mbh&mmfidshah. In 
his time the empire was divided, the badshah’s enemies having set 
up at Ferozabad, anotlier person as badshali named Nttsfiriitkha. 

: f' . . 

This gave rise to dreadful civil wars, in which many kings and 0m- 

a ■ 

jahs were killed, and many countries devastated. Delhi was almost 
depopulated. Mbhbmmhdshah reigned SO years and 2 months. 

A new race sprung up in the person of Saiudkhazbrkha* This 
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b4dflfiiil pibadered many Hindoo kiiIgdo«BS, aid^ after reiipiing aevoit 
y^n and 3 montibs, died. 

His son- MbbarOksbah succeeded. He founded tBe city libba- 
r&kabady by the side of the YbrnoonSy yrhere, in the latter parf^of his 
reign, heprindpally resided. He was murdered by aHindoilkshh* 
triyG, named Shooddhapalii, after reigning 13 years. Id dayf 

His brother's grandson, MiUiihniiiiidthah» succeeded. He 
1 1 years, 1 month. 

His eldest son t)lla&ddeen succeeded. He reigned 8 yea^ and 3 

-A 

months. 

’ • • 

, An ihnrah, named Bidihlole, succeeded. He reigned 38 fears, R 
month^ and 7 days. 

- tt . 

His son SikOnddr succeeded. He sustained a dreadful israr with 
his brother Barbhk, but the latter, was overcome. Sikdndhr, how> 
ever, continued him king of Jounpoie. He afterwards overcame five 
kings who united against him, arid also the king of Patna, which 
city he conquered, as weQ as the sooba of Bahar. He rdgned 26 
years, 3 months. . 

/■ ' 

4j| 

His son .Abrabeem succeeded^ but was killed by Babhr, who aspir* 
ed to the thimie* Abraheem smgned T years* 
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The three lut badshahs were of the Paf han tribeii The MfiaiSilmans 
had now. reigned at Delhi 362 years, 2 months, and S9 ^ys. At 
the time of Babfir’s first doming into Hindoost’han, Miihiimmfidshah 
was bacTshah of Malooya; Miiziifibrkh^ was badshah of GttjjQratfi ; 
N&siirutshah was badshah of Ben^U in the south many sultans 
reigned ; at Vijfiyupoor a great Hindoo king reigned, and at Oodu« 
yfipoor, a great Hindoo king^ named Rashiisalka, reigned. < . 

Bab fir was a descendant of Taimoor. His father^s name was Mii^a- 
meershah, king of t^ndfiza. He rdgfned 5 years, S months,- 

His son succeeded. His name was Hoomayoo. His reign was spent 
in subduing his dependants. He reigned in Hindoost’han 16 years. 

Shfirkha was the next who filled the throne of Delhi. He ad- , 

ministered justice so effectually, tliat an old woman might sleep in 

• • 

the open field safely with a gold dish in her possession. He built 
lodging-houses for ttayellera on the public Yoads; mwy temples; se- 
veral new cities, &c. He made wd^, public roads shaded widl fruit 
trees, Ac. He was killed by a thunder-bolt, aftee reigning 5 yearn* 

His son Sfilamshah succeeded, but he and his elder brother fought 
for the crown. Suliimsluihwas victor. He reigned 9 years. 

Hijs son Ferozeshah was 12 years old nrhen: his lather died, but his 
uncle murdered him, alter he had reigned 3 months and S ^ys. 
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MRhfimmudadiil succeeded. In his tiRie th^e was a fiuntne in 

Hindoost'han so dreadful that human flesh was eaten. He n'as killed 

in lighting for the kingdom after he had reigned fl years, £ days. 

9 

MhhfimihOd Hooraayoo succeeded. He was the father oftJkbiir. 
He fell from a flight of stairs and died. He reigned, som)| say ]0 
months, others 10 years. 

c 

tl'kbiir succeeded in the 9f>3d year of the Hijiee, andireigned, 
some.say 51 years, £ months, 9 days/' and others say 56 y^rs. ‘At 
a certain .time, a Brumhucharee, named Mookoondu, was^terform- 
ing what is called yogfl, at Prflyagii, but without obtaining lii| desires. 
One day he drank some cow’s milk which had some hairs inlhi when 

.f 

the hairs exciting worldly desires in his mind, he began to long for 
.wisdomand to become great. At this time he was sitting under a but 
tree^ (the; ficus religioSus) which was called vaucha biit, or' the tree 
which could grant whatever a person desired*. He, therefore, laying 
hold of this tree, renounced life in Gflngay and sprung into life again in 
the form of ^kbflr. This Britmhflcharee had a disciple with him, a 
bramliQn, who renouod^d life in the same way, and became in the next 
birth t^kbflr’s jprime couttselldr, under the name of Veerybi-u. 'tJkbur 
himself used to relate this circumstance. He built round this tree a 

r 

wall of stone cemented with hot lead, lest any other person, renoun- 
cing lift in tlie same way, should become emperor in bis stead.* 

’ * The Hindoo# we not iuottAUe of ihe (net natal of thbftnwu Ungfftengh hewwoMWUin.>a ; hotthon 
OwT ecconntfiirlUil^ felotipf the above itoiy. . ' 
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Jahageer, tS^kb&fs son by a Hindoo woman, succeeded, in tlic 
1014th year of the Hijree, and reigned 22 years. 

His son Shalfjaha followed. He* was so liberal that sometimes he 
would give to one person 1,000,000 rupees, or 2,000,000, or even 
25,000,000. At the death of his wife he built a grave for her which 
cost more than 10,000,000 rupees, and gave away in ^Inis at tlie 
grave every day 2000 rupees. When he had reigned SI year#, 3 months, 
todays, his son Oumngzab shut him up in prison, where he died. 

Ouningzab aspended the throne and reigned with great splen> 
dour. In a war with the Mahrattas^ this king was surrounded by the 
enemy, and owed his escape to some' English, at which he was so 
much pleased that he gave them, their request, some ground at Cul> 
cuttn, (Kulikata). This was the first land the English obtained in In> 
dia**^ Oiirungzab put a stop to the worship of idols in the.capltul, 
which had been permitted since the time of tJkbiir, and destroyed 
all the idols wherever his power extended. He divided his territoricvs 
into 22 soobas. He had 56,000 elephants,* 50,000 soldiers were sta- 

* In the year J486 the PortiigaoM dHeorered the pasiage to Inilia by die cape of Good Rope, end from 
that period began to direct the attention of oth« Eoropean nations to a trade ^^itli India. In tho height of 
their prosperity the Portuguese possessed considerable inAaence in the Kasu 

* 

The Dutch before the year 1600 had begun to form connections, build factoriesi and traffic on so]nepaii» 
of the coast of India, In 1595 the Dutch East Lidia Company was. formed, . 

lu the year 1600 the Eiiglidi East India -Company .was foimeda though before this Drakej Stevens, Coven- 
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tv^ed neai^ the preseace, a$ guards, day uid night His death tras 
eccasioned by the curse of a bramhho, after he had reined 49 years* 


His eldest son Bahaddr succeeded, and reigned S y^ears, 

■ ■ . f • 

Jahadarshah, his eldest son, succeeded, and was killed ia an en- 
gagement with FQrrokhsccr, after he had reigned 9 month^ 


Ffirrdkhseer ascended the throne, and waahillcd by his l^ro prime 
mmistcrs, Hhs^ and Hosain, after -k reign of 7 years. 


These two men then took Kttfeehddbijat the great grandson of 
Ourungzab, out of prison, and then again imprisoned him Jin which 
situation he died, after reig^ng 3 months* 

dU. and oSicnthaS nid« voyafeik mm byttaSradkSMiMidoambjdodvUogtlie Wbenthe 

;En|^kh SrM'arrived upon their ahif*^ no piiiMMMMd diqMied to give Sicm • rendenco.' for a ftetory. 
'AtioiiS^tbqr oppliodtodMKabdbalJalitgiBor(Dfcaeea.) llioNVbob waoindneed. by to per- 

< ^.dnnto atoy in Sio country for the manpnrpoMof tndf» MdOntingiibaaorirard* gave to them a 
qoaati^ of land .at Calcuttai or abovo-aentleiiod. tUi phco wu obioit uniailboldtod at Oit time« and in 
amny partinpairtbet witdoaieMi. .Fronaia wUdttttam. AabiMtiM.aiHliaHHenwcity of Calcutta, coa- 
tabling not Miy fin from IdSBaMn df Midi*lM o^Mi.ajinuFItiao iidaipiiM^o^^ ^die SngUM. 

After taany privito attempt! to ctHy ed d trade with XniSa, ottangld^ n.tSMit aoTren^ Sort n^a Com* 

. .paaj wu formed* and ifr tSMiNl pwtsSie French fomd M t tl c iinoiBitfc art carried on a profttiito trade. 

/^-Tba trade bfneomaiA to Sm bet IndietbPCni dhMAa TM Thc^pibMd^ Mtdamcala ate So* 

Jtiqiore and Ttai^nelM I the Sim a in FeSfot* and aid otM 

At tteffMnttime,lio«aTer;tlmFlremA, 9ntcAi^1^ bate anly a Aw eommercbd 

MttleBMntti^ npyknve no rml power or inSdandai whSo the Bn|jSab* bf an almort an p erallaiad aariu af 
a a ece m e n baoe ebta in ad nehriy Aoanlintway in HBejA^Imn* n pouniiy aentahiiHg, aa bafaao a ii e r vi d* 
at is aeppaaedf ttOyOOIbOOO «f people. 
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After this they brought out of prison another g^oat grandson of 

■ 

Ourungzab, named Rhfeehddoula, and set him on the throne, keeping 
the power in their own {lands. As soon as RufeeUddoula began to 
act for himself they put him to death, after a reign of a month. 

The friends of these two men began to think, that it would be 
better at once to make one of them king, than thus permit them to 
be butchers. Hosain was iixed upon, but on the appointed day, 
dressed in royal robes, as he was walking up to ascend the throne, 
he was filled with fear, swoonod, and was carried out by his friends. 
They next took Muhunimudshah nut of prison and placed him on the 
throne. But as soon as he began to give orders as a king, Ildsain 
took him aside and gave him a dreadful slap on the face, telling hini 
that he had raised him to the throne, and he must take care how he 
g^ave orders to him, threatening to put him to death the next time 
he took this liberty. He went crying to his mother, who comfort- 
ed him, and took him into the women's apartments. Soon after, the 
mother contrived, by the favour of some^^d fimrahs, to put Hiissun to 
death. When Hosain heard this he mustered 100, €00 horse soldiers, 
Ac. and proceeded to Delhi, but was killed in the way by king Jfi- 
jusinghii. 

Mfih^mmfidshah then rmgned in tranquillity, until Nadufshah from 
Khorasan invaded Hindoost’han, and proceeded to Delhi. Tlie army 
of Mtthfimmhdshah was defeated, and the vizier killed, inconsequence 
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of wlucli disasters Muhiiminudshah made his submission and apeacff 
was concluded. A few days afterwards as Nad&rshah was proceeding 
to a mosque in Delhi, a bullet buzzed in his*ear, when he, enraged, 
ordered his soldiers to begin a general massacre, whic^ was carried 
to such an extent that it seemed like a partial destruction iof the- 
world. At length Muliummudshah softened Nadurshah, and &e lat* 
ter agreed to let Mdh&mmud keep the country', on conditios| of his 
giving up all his riches. Thus Nadurshah took with.him.inli> Erati 
all the riches that had been collecting at Delhi since the days|of ^k- 
bhr. M&hfimmiidshah reigned 31 years^ In this reign Juyus^ghh, » 
liindoo prince, performed an Ushwhmadhu sacrifice,* the ex]|bnce of 
which amounted to 36,000,000 rupees. > 

J 

y 

t^hmoodshah, the son of the last prince^ succeeded. He died Im 
prison, after he had reigned 7 years* ’ 

Alfimgcer, the grandson of Bahadtirsliah; ^s taken out of prison^, 
by the fimrah whoput the laUbadshah to death, and placed on the 
throne, while this fimrah obtained the place of vizier. This minister^ 
however, at length finding the king he had made unpopular, put him: 
^ to death, after he had reigned 7 years. In the reign of thb kingj 
a Miisulman prince, named Abdfilfillee, arrived at Mut’hoora, andkil-^ 
led a number of bramhbns. The friends of these bramhfins appfiedto the 
Pa sooa, who, joined by other Hindoo kings, attacked t\ie JVffisulmans, 

*TMiMdfatucrificf ofalwne. See tiw utide Ttynt. 
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but was defeated. In this battle 3j000,000 of men lost their lives. 
Prom this reign the power of the Sheeks over Lahore and MooUan 
is to be dated. 

The son of Alumgecr, Aleegouhhr, the present nominal badshah, 
<quarrelled with his father, and came into BengaL Having visited the 
kings of Luknow, Benares, &c. who treated him with great respect^ 
he arrived at Patna. On hearing this news, Jafhraleekha,* the nuwab of 
Moorshhdabad, desired Ram Naruyhnu, his dependent^* to hght with 
Aleegouhur, and he also sent his son Meerun with troops on the same 
errand.* Aleegouhur fled into Vhrddhumanfl, and was secretly enter- 
tained by the king of this district. He afterwards staid for some 
time in the country called Jharee. 

Aleegouhur at length heard of the murder of his father, but he 

• 

was afraid to go home and assume his rights on account of the power 
of the murderer. Ill this way the throne continued vac^int The 
Mahrattas, and Soojabddoula, the nuwab of Luknow, wished to 
place Aleegouhur on the throne, and govern the empire as prime- 
ministers, and, at lehgtli, by the friendship of the Mahrattas, the pa- 
wab of Luknow, and of the English, Aleegouhur ascended the throne 
of Delhi, and took the name of Shah Alum, making Soojahddoula his 
prime minister. * 

• tetmakf pamit of ike jonag empetor UlSiSa «u UHed by lightniog. 

Ht 
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In order to make this history more completd^ some interesting por*> 
ticnlars, translated from another work in, the Bengalee^ are hen in- 
termixed with Mrityponjfiyu’s account The title of this 'work ia. 

\ ■ -.j 

* 

THE HISTORIC 

. I 

RAJA KRISHNtJ CHtifNDRtJr RAYtJrJ 
Ry Rajggvaiochanii.* 

During the reign of t$kbQr nine nUtWibs, sent from Delhi, psided* 
over Bengal. The first ins named Mfinamkha, who resided at j|)haka, 
which was then called Jahageer. During the reign of Jaha^ershah 
eight persons were sent During the reign of Shalijaha four |piuwabS' 
were sent During the reign of Ourungzab six were sent | Baha- 
dfirshah Mnt one hhwab, who continiied in his post till the 7tn year of 
the reign, of Mfihfimmfidshah, when he died. Hianame was Stoorsut- 
kooleekha. He removed the residence of the nabob from Jahageer to a 
new city which he founded, viz. Moorshttdabad. He broke down all 
the gods by the sides of the Ganges, destroyed the cast of many of the 
^Hindoos by force, and fed the Hindoo land>o>mers, who happened to 
in jail fOr debt^ with bufiiUoes milk,, and clothed them with bufra* 
skins sewed up all round. When he sent a Hindoo prisoner to 
jail M jeeringly told theofficers of justice to take him to Voikoont1iii.t 

f ThbwiItwbiid«iendMa9fIbUMttrii1bdi)U»j^ fti^pfUMlhgliak. 

. . tTh«wnwofaM«fi]HBiBdecibcftT«at>. 
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After his deafti Sooja^ddoula was sent^ wlio treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity. After him Siiiftaakha was appointed n&wab. He was 
killed by Mbhabudjungi* who obtained his office, and jp)vemed 16 
years.** . . 

SrajQddoula succeeded Mfthabudjung^ his grandfatheEi Before this 
man succeeded to the title, and while he was quite young, his conduct 
was so unbearable that his grandfather’s principal ministers were oblig* 
cd to complain against him ; but after his obtaining supreme power 
he was guilty of the most abominable atrocities : this wretch, when* 
ever he saw or heard of a beautiful female, used to seize upon her, and 
ravish her, though she might be the daughter or even wife of one of 
his most loyal subjects ! Sometimes, as a boat was passing by his- 
house, filled with natives, he would, sink it, to enjoy the sport of see- 
ing the people drown 1 He one day ripped open the belly of a liv- 
ing pregnant woman, that he might see in what situation the child* 
lay!! . 

On account of these and other enormities the whole country was 
filled with terror. The raja of Nuvfidweepii, (I^udea), the raja of 
DinajiipooEfi, therajaof Yishnoopoorfi^ the raja of MSdfineeapoorfi, 

'WhanRiysBiuMIISbbtt wu dik nttwab'tbMd-Mrrut^bthvited tO the pBadits of Boipltosaaitjud 
BMotibommr large obeajo«MHt,1oMbmtwo,linu‘i*iXfMidto a fisw aena^y eaten tboa. 

MBd tapew. b retiiiit>the(ebrambSuinT«etedRt^alt^STblHUift, andainiBaietofolbefVoidyllrr 
thapmta. baorthietbaatbiieM baa worn dMpoito. 
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tlie iaja of Veerbhoome?,* &c. united in a* .representation jto tlie 
prime minister on the Object, but the nhwab, rejected all the advice 
of his ministers, and threatened to punish them. Seeing all represen* 
tations vain, and unable to bear his conduct any longer, thd princi* 
pal ministers, with raja Krishnuchhndrdrayu, then on a visit at; Moor- 
shudabad, held a secret meeting to consult on what could b4 done. 
After much consultation, without any prospect of uniting in tiling 

that would be effectual, raja Krishndchundruiayd grid, he yas ac- 
quainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and he thought there 
was no other remedy but that of inviting the English to ^e the 
government Into their hands. He related a number of circui^tances 
favourable to the English character, and obviated 'an objemion of 
one of the company, that they should not be able to undersflnd the 
language of the English. They at last agreed, that the ncft time 
Krlshnuchdudrdrayd went to worship at Kale%hatu,t he should call 
upon the EftgMi chief, and propose the plan to him. 

This work then relates the raja*8 journey to Calcutta, and the con- 
versation with the English chief, who, it is here said, promised to 
write to England on this subject, and gave him encouragement to 
hope that the English wouki deliver them from the tyranny of the 
hdwab. 

. . Si ii ferj Annglilbe cscewim Mi^lHnoe Sw niiidoM, Ar Oeoi to cdl a laige luaowacr 

t a jriasp abvM Ste^lci from Caleatt^, wheia a odebralad itooa faMga of SalSS k wonkiiv^ Sfo 
aceoBBiafXalii.. 
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Some time after this the nuwab, seeing the prosperity of the Eng- 
hsh in their commercial undertakings^ raised the duties at the differ- 
ent places wlicre they tiatlctl, and preremptorily demanded that two 

O 

of his servants* llajuvulliibhu and Krishnudasu, who had taken reftige 
niider the English flag at Calcutta, should be delivered up. The Eng- 
lish not delivering up these men, the nbwab proceeded to Calcutta 
with his army, compelled most of the English to take refuge on 
their ships, and imprisoned and destroyed others in the* black hole 
at Calcutta.* This circumstance at that time blasted all the hopes of 
the Hindoos. ' 

* Mr. Holwcll and hlswfortimatu companions were forced into thecominon dungeon of ilie old foxlp uiu* 
ally called The Black Hole, about clgbt o'clock in tbo ovening; and in that dungeon.^ only eighteen feet 
tquarc» were tliC 3 - condemned to pass the niglit in the hottest season of the year. They, could receive no 
■Ir but through two small grated wiiulowsj almost totally blocked up by a neighbouring boilcllng. As soon 
as the dour was shut* (heir distress was inexpressible* in consequence of the heat* and the pressure of tlieir 
bodies. The^^ attempted to force open the door* but without effect. Hage succeeded disappomtiiieiit. 'Hie 
keenest invectives were uttered in order to compel the guard to put an end to their wretched lives* by firing into 
the dungeon. Mr. irblwclJ* who hud taken liis station at one of the windows* exhorted his fcllow-sutVeiem to 
composure* as the only means of surviving till morning. In the mean time he addressed hiinM-lf^io an old .7:1- 
madar* an officer of the guard* who secnied to have some marks of hamanity in his countenanre* promising him 
a thousand rupees* if he would separate them into different apartments. He retired to procure an order* 
but returned in a few minutes* with a sorrowful face* and said it was impmihUI Misapprehending his 
meaning* Mr. llolwell proffered him a larger sum. He retired a second time* and again returned with the 
came woe-lbreboding look : while the prisoners rent the air with their cries to the guard to open die dun* 
gcoD> and drank their own sweat to relieve their tliirst " Unhappy men !'*— saM the Jffmadar* «« submit 
to necessity : the souba is asleep !— 'and what slave dare disturb his repose lentimerita of friendship* 

compossioDf r respect* were henceforth extinguished the breasts of the devoted prisoners. No one 
wouldgive way for the relief of another; but every one employed his utmost strength to obtain a place 
near the windows* or to maintain that station. . The feeble sunk* never more to rite* and were trampled 
upon by their stronger companions. The havock of death* and the struggle for air* continued until moniing 
appeared; when* tliedbor being opened* of ode hundred and (briy-sis persons* thrust into the MneJe 
bole* twenty- three only were brought out olive* and of those the greatest part died of fevers after being set 
ftce* U|)on this spot the English have erected a pillar to perpetuate the cruelty of tb c tyrant* Srqj&ddoule* 
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At length the English, with five ships containing troops, returned 
and landed at Calcutta without opposition.* They immediately gave 
notice to their fonner friends, and particularly to raja Krishnheh^* 
drurayu. who was in fact the soul of the confederacy. * He and the 
rest contrived to get Jafiiraleekha. die commander in chief of Sra- 
juddoula*s troops, on their side, and Krishnhchundriirayii obtained a 
promise from the English chief, that aifter deposing Srajfiddfula, he 
should appoint Jafuraleekha nuwab in his stead. JafiHraleel^a pro- 
mised the English, on condition of his being appointed nuw#. that 
he would betray the troops of his master into their hands. | Every 
thing being thus arranged, notice was given to the Englii^ com- 
mander. who began his march towards Hoorshudabad. the |nfiwab*s 
capital. This city is about 128 miles from Calcutta. ■ A 

After this, news arrived at Moorshudabad.’^ says RajeevUlBclibnii. 
“ tlmt the English were coming to fight with the nuwab. Though the 
hhwab had heard something of this before, yet now. getting the par- 
ticulars. he ordered the commander in chief to proceed with 50.000 
troops to fight with the English, while he. with the rest of the troops, 
would follow. He ordered the commander to proceed to Plassey. 
and there give battle to the English. The nhwab gave many exhorta- 
tions to the commander, by to destroy the English; the 

latter giving the strongest assurances tlmt he would give a good ac- 
count of the enemy, departed, and pitched his tents in an orchard 
at Phlasee. 


* Adiniri] Wabun iiBd Colonel Clive were at the bead of tUi 
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** JafQraleekha, reflecting in his own mind how he might put the 
power of victory into the hands of the English, commanded the ofli- 
cers not to flght with earnestness, and by every contrivance threw the 
whole army into a state of carelessness and inattention. 

At length the English arrived, and began to fight. Some of the 
troops of the niiwab perceiving .that their captains did not fight with 
seal, and that the shot of the English, which fell like haif, were de* 
stroying their fellow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished. 

MohCndas, one of the niiwab’s servants, seeing (hat the battle <litl 
•not go forWard properly, went to the nuwab and told him that they 
were ruined, for that the captains did hot fight, and that Jafuraiec- 
kha had agreed with the English not to fight against them. He 
therefore entreated that the nuwab would give him some treops, and 
send him into the orchard to fight, taking the utmost care of his 
person, and putting Ids trust in no one. The nuwab was greatly 
frightenetl, and gave Mohiindas 25,000 troops, tvho, immediately after 
his arrival, began to fight with such fury that the Englisli gave way. 

** Jafuraleekha perceiving that tilings were taking a had turn, 
and reflecting that if the nuwab conquered he should lose his life, dres- 
sed up one of his people in the habit of a messenger of the iiuwab's, 
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and sent him to tell Mohundas that the niiwab wished to speak with: 
liim. Molumdas said, How can I leave the army in the midst of the 
battle r” I'lie messenger asked him if he ineant to resist the com* 
mands of the nbwab. Mdhundas perceived that this mtist be a sviare ; 
he therefore cut off the head of the pretended messenger, and pur- 
sued the engagement with fresh energy. Tlie messenger ntot re- 
turning, Jafiiraleekha feared something ill had befallen him. | He 
next sent a‘ trusty person, dressed like the sepoys in the pay ::^f the 
English,* who slew Mohundas with an arrow. The soldieisJof the 
nuwab then took to their heels, and the English got the victory!^ 

** Srajuddoula getting news of the state of affairs, and t^at his 
soldiers had betrayed him, got upon a boat and matle his iescape. 
Jafiiraleekha proceeded to Moorshhdabad, where, as soon as^ it was 
known that the English had gained the victory, the greatest rejoic- 
ings took place. Tlie English commander reinstated in their places 
. those servants of Srajhddoula who had beeq friends, and appointed 
Jafuraleekha nuwab. 

. . ■ \ 

“ Srajhddoula proceeded in his boat for three days, and was in 
the greatest distress for want of food. At length seeing a fukwr'sf 
hut, he sent one of his peopldlto get something for him to eat.. 
Ihe fuk^r came down to the boat, and immediately discovered that 
it was certainly Srajuddoula who was begging for bread at his hands. 

* Hut it aiifilit not bo ivppoied dut MSUbdn foil by cue oF th« nooplo. 

t A MbffihnuiieUiponi mendlcHit. 
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It happened that thS nuwab had formerly punished this fukcer,*’ 
and it now came into his mind that he would be revenged. How- 
. ever, he spake kindly^ and invited him to come to his hut while 
he prepared ^ome food. The nbwab was much pleased with the 
kindness shewn by the fukeer, and went to his hut. While he was 
preparing their food, he sent a messenger secretly to some servants of 
Jafuraleekha, who were placed near that place, to tell them that 
Srajiiddoula had taken refuge in his hut. ^e moment these ser- 
vants received this news they assembled a number of people, laid 
hold of the fugitive, and brought him to Moorsh&dabad. 

On their arrival, in a private manner, they gave notice to ]Mce- 
run, the son of Jafuraleekha, and requested him to send word to the 
English. Meerun forbad them to tell any one, thinking within him- 
self, ‘If the English, or the old servants of the nuwab, hear of his 
arrival at Moorshudabad, they will not put him to death ; they may 
perhaps reinstate him as nuwab, and then all the hopes of my fami- 
ly will be cut off.’ He resolved, therefore, that Srajuddoiila should not 
live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his hands, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the miserable captive was placed. Srajbd- 
doula perceiving that Meerun was coming to cut off his. head, began 
to beseech him to spare his life. J||ading, however, all his entreaties 

* This man had formerly been a merAant at Moorihiidabad ; bat on accennt of some real or supposctl 
crime, Srajthldoula had caused liis head to be shaved, and ass’s urine to be poured upon it. I/*:' 
degradation greatly u/liearl* ho abandoned the world, and became a Ihhcer. 
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vainj he remaised sii'e&t) and Meerfin severed bis head from his hodj; 
As soon as the English/ and the old servants of Srajhddoulah, heard 
the news cf his death, they were filled with sorrow. This revolution 
took place in the year 1757.” • ' * 

When Jaffiraleekha had been nnwab three years and one inpnth, 
Kastnnleekha went to Calcutta and prejudiced the Englisli go^rnor 
against him,* by which means Kasmfileekhagot the soobaship, an|l sent 
Jafuraleekha a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by presenjs, the- 
new nilwab got his appointment confirmed by the young badshah, 
then in Bengal, and quarrelled with the EnglisL | 

Elated with tlie success of his schemes Kasmfileekha shot hi wife 
with arrows. She was the daughter of Jafhraleekha, and had i|rmer> 
ly despised her husband. About this time 600 thieves were put td death 
in one day at Moorshudabad. Kasmfileekha then put a number of those 
to death who had been concerned in killing Sjrajfiddoula, and betray- 
ing his army. First he killed the two brothers of Jfigutsatu, by cut- 
ting them in different places, and throwing their wounded bodies in- 
to a quantity of salt, putting weights on them, and keeping them in 
this situation tiU they died. Raja Rajuvhllhbhu and his son he threw 
into the river, with water-pans tied to their necks* He put raja 
Ramiinarayibiii to death by placing a great weight on his stomach.. 
He also killed raja Sukfitsingh^ Ac. 
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Kasmdleekha then collected, by yarioixs acta of plunder, a vast 
quantity of wealth; appointed his uncle governor of Moorshhdabad, 
and retired himself to Rajumuhulu. He also raised 600,000 soldiers, 
and resolved to keep possession of the soobaship by force of arms. 

The English observing Kasmbleekha's conduct, began to think it 
high time to do something for their preservation. They therefore 
united to their interests several persons, and by means of Goorgin- 
klia, an Armenian, they kept the nuwab in play, till they procured 
troops from England, and made other preparations. The niiwab at 
length getting knowledge of these things, ordered a general massacre 
of the English, on the same day and at the same hour, all over Ben- 
gal, which was in part accomplished. 

The English troops being ready, accompanied by Jafiiraleekha, Ra- 

• 

juvilllubhu &c, they marched to engage the troops of the nuwab. The 
first engagement was at. Plooglce, and the next near a village called 
Chabughatee. Tn both these actions the English were victorious, 
who pursued their advantage as far as Rajumhhfild. The niiwab, dis- 
comfited, expended his wrath on a few Armenian merchants whom he 
suspected, and then fled to Benares. Here he got the promise of as- 
sistance from the nuwab of Lukno^, Soojauddoula, and the raja of 
Benares. The latter did not fulfil his promise, and the forfUer helped 
him but faintly. However, they again fought near Bugsur. In two 
attacks the niiwab was beaten, when he fled, and took refuge at 
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Delhi, where he died. He continued in his nU^abship three years and 
two months. 

The English placed Jafhraleekha in his«£ormer situation, and he 
continued to govern as niiwab for 2 years, when he died. Ifujum* 
hddoula was appointed by Lord Clive nuwab in the room, of his 
father Jafuraleekha, and continued in his situation 3 years. Anotlier 
son of Jafuraleekha succeeded, named Syufuddoula, who gq^erned 
3 years, and then died. Another .son of Jaf&raleekha, Moob^ukud> 
doula, was appointed the next nuwab. After the coming pf Mr. 
Hastings this nuwab was superseded, the English taking th<^ whole 
into their own hands, and granting the family of the nuwab a pension 
of 160,000 rupees, s 


Close of MrityoonjuyUi <tnd RaJ^v&toch&nii's historiesj^ 


* It w bat proper to acknowledge lliat tbc original work of Mritjoonjilyll ba^ been here greatly abridged# 
espcciully in the accountv of the M&sdinian badabahi. I have cfmtcoled myself with translating a few ea- 
traetd only from llajeevfil6cL'<ln:i> Uioiigh his whole work is hiteresling. 
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FOR the infonnatioii of those readers who do not enquire very 
closely into the divisions of empire, I beg leave to present, in an. 
abridged state, Major Renncirs account* of the division of India, as 
far as it respecta the principal states, as it stood in the year 1783» 

** The British nation possess in full sovereignty the whole soubah of 
Bengal, and the greatest part of Balmr. In Orissa we possess only the 
districts of Midnapour.'f* The British possessions contained in 17i$3 
about 150,000 square British miles of land, which is’a*bout 18,000 
more than is contained in Great-Britain and Ireland, and about 
10,000,000 of inhabitants.^ 

The British nation, with their allies and tributaries, occupy the 
whole navigable course of the Ganges,, from its entry on the plains 
to the sea, which, by its winding course, is more than 1350 British 
miles. 

^^The nabob of Oude (sucessor to Sujah Dowlab) possesses the 
whole soubah of that name and the north west part of Allahabad; 


* 1 have given the ipclHng in the Major’i own way. 

t Since this, the province of Khtukil has been added to the possessions of the English, in this part of Tn- 
dia. Major Rennell says of Khtilkii, the capital of Ooriiliya, that it is a post of consequence on the river 
Mahanoda, as it lies in Hie only road between Bengal and the northern circars ; and the posiesisun of this ci:y 
and its dcpcndendesi gives the Berar rajah more consequence in the fyes of the Bengal govenineiit, than 
even bis extensive domain and centrical position in Hindoost'han.*^ 

t These nunbcii ha% been greatly enlarged since tliat time. 
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to which of late^years have been added the eastern parts of Delhi and 
Agra, till that time possessed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas and by 
the Jats. The zemindary of Benares, whicl! includes also the circars 
of Gazypour and Chunar, constituted a part of the dotninichis of 
Oude until the year 1774, when its tribute or quit rent of S4 lack! was 
transferred to the English. This zemindary was lately in the l|ands 
of Cheet Sing. The dimensions of Oiide, and its dependencies! may 

• "ir 

be reckoned* SdO British^ miles in length from east to west, aid in 
breadtl) from 150 to 180, occupying both sides of the Ganges. ^ The 
capital is Fyzabad on the river Gogra. | 

** On the south-west side of the Jumna is Bundala, or Bunde|;und, 

4 

now divided among the descendants of rajah Hindoopiit. • It is a 
hilly tract of more than 100 miles ^uare, and contains the fkinous 
diamond mines of Panna. 

“The territories of Adjid Sing are contigupus to Bundelcund, and 
nearly of the same extent 

** The territories of the rajahs of Ghod and Bahdoriah also adjoin to 
the new dominions of Oude on the south of the Jumna river, 

“ f . ■ ' . 

“ Contiguous to the western bank of the Ganges, and surrounded 
by the dominions of Oude, is a small district belonging to the Pattan 

* Siiwe taken by tb« XafilMk 
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Rohillas, of which Furnickabad is the capital. It is little more than 
30 miles in extent. 

Fizula Cawn, a Rohilla chief, possesses the small district of Ram- 
pour, lying at the foot of the mountains beyond the Ganges. 

The country of Zabeda Cawn, an Afghan Rohilla, adjoins to the 
western bank of the Ganges, and to the northern mountains, and ex- 
tends as far to the west as Sirhitid, and southward to Delhi, being 
about 180 miles long from cast to west, and near half as wide. 

Shah Allum, the nominal emperor of Hindoostan, possesses the 
city of Delhi, and a small territoiy round it, which is all that is left 
remaining to the house of Timur.* 


* This unfortmiigtc monarch, after being placed on the throno of bis ancestors, in tlie manner already men- 
tioned, V9HS subject to tho most ignominious slavery, dircugb the intrigues and ambiticin of the nobles and 
neighbouring princes, striving for (he exercise of the snpreroe power. In this slate he was obliged to sign the 
most iniquitous orders, and appear as a party in the roost abominable roensures. At last he become the victim 
to the nnibitioi) of one of his servants, isbsput out his llie ftillowing aflecting account of this atro- 

cious crime is copied from Captain Francfclin’s History of die Reign of Shah- Alum. 1 give the spelling in 
Captain Franclslin’s own method. 

Nejeeb Cawn, a Roliilla, was governor of the province of Sehanriropore > in the Dooab, and buxey of the 
empire in the time of Shah Anlum's father. VTith this chief Shah Autum, before his elevation to the throne, con- 
tinued 12 months, and received from him an allowance of 50,000 rupees a month. To avoid the resentment 
of the vixier, Gaoooddeen Cawn, Nejeeb Cawn was at length obliged to dismiss the prince, who then came 
into Bengal, as mentioned by Mrityoonjhyd in the preceding bntorj. , 

Zabita Khan, the son of Ni^b Cawn, co^pired againsl Shah Aoluro soon after his osccndiiiy; the 
throne, but was defeated, and obliged to make his escape. After this, however, being joined by the Mur- 
hattoa, he wu vicMloui, md compelled the king to pardon liini, and also invest him with Uic office of Ameer 
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Kud}uiF Cawn liaa in like manner the city of Agra. 

'■ 'mmm 

The Jats possess the mountainous country beyond Mevvat. 


b1 Omralit or chief of tlia ^ohilitjr. After (hisZabita KImn again became refractory, and in order to inakr 
head againat the court, ho took a number of Seika into liia pay. Thi» quarrel was made op by Segradiiig 
concemone from ibo court, as usual, and the rebel was confirmed in his government of Sehaurunptpe. 

GhoUum Caudir Khan succeeded his father ZaUta Kban. He was a proud, cruel and fenici|ui youth, 
end bc(^n bis career by treotiog the emperor and his government with contempt. He carried his^Ians into 
effect with such skill that hedcfiMled the royal army, penetrated bto the presence of Shah Aulun^land com- 
pelled the reluetan*. emperor to make him Ameer ul Omrah. 

. ■>*' 

After Uiis, whUe the Mahraltas and Israaeel Deg were quarrelling, Gbolaum Caudir fonned^e resolu- 
tion of seising Delhi; plundering the imperial palace, aqd dctiironing his sovereign. For this gurpose he 
entered into an agreement with Ismnccl Beg ; and these two chiefli, uniting their forces, procuciw towards. 
Delhi, which was defended by aMarhatta garrison. •• 

/•The conspirators, on their arrival at the eastern bank of the river Jumna, opposite to thepalaoig dispatch- 
ed a messenger to court, denmuding, in iiisulentand throuteuing terms, an imiiicdiate admissioaio the roy- 
al presence. Shah-Aulum, who was well acquainted with the perfidious dispositions of these efiefs, rcso- 
lutely refosed them entrance, and relying on the fidelity and attachment of Us nobles, hoped, tbeir ex- 
ertions. to defeat the traitors' inacUnatious.— But. alas, how miserably was the unfortunate prince deceived ! 
Those very men, instigated by the detested policy of the Naar, entered closely mto the views itf the rebel 
chiefs, and, forgetful of the confidence and beneficent attention of their king during a scries of thirty years,, 
thej be&itiktett nut to abaiidon him m the hour of hU distress. 

Shah-Aulam was thus left in a defenceless state ; and every obstacle being removedi Gboleuin Caudir 
Khan and iiis wicked associate proceeded to the perpetration of their atrocious design. Two thousand Ro- 
hiilas accompanied the traitors : on their arrival at the palace they wero met by the Naair, who introduced 
Ihcin into the king’s presence. Gbolaum Caudir and bmaeel Begj placing themselves on each side the throne, 
performed Uie customary reverence. Gbolaum Caudir then represented to bis majesty, that, forced by tho 
machinations of his enemiet, who liad slandered his reputation by calumnious charges, he had come to vludU 
cate himiclf in the presence^ 

** Shah-Avlum. in reply, declared hinuelf satisfied with the conduct of Gbolaum Caudir in every point of 
view } and in testimony of Lji esteem, embraced the traitor. It was then hinted to the king, that the hour 
for his usual repast being arrived, it would be proper for his majesty to retire into the haram. On his mar 
jesty’s departure, the chiefs, who remained m the audience chamber, entered into close debate on the ese« 
cutlon of their plot. Agreeably to ihe advice of the Nasir. the tieasurer of the houdiol^ Seetul Doss, was 

directed 
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’The Seikd are wefttemmoBt nation of Hindoostan, Their do- 
minions consist generally of the soubahs of Lahore^ Moultan, and 


ilirecled to repair to t]|e king* end acquaint him of the necemity which existed ofa prince of the royal Ihuiily 
being immediately appointed to attend the army in a progrem through the provinces; that Gholaam Caudir 
would charge himielf witli the conduct of the war against the Marhattaa; and that* as a pledge for his om 
honour and safety^ the command of the citadel and garrison should be immediately delivered to such persons 
as lie might choose to nominate. In order, however, to quid the king's apprehensions, and evince the since- 
rity of his own intentions, the crafty Hohilla with his own hand framed a treaty, in which, ns a return for the 
confidence that was reposed in Uni, the traitor solemnly swore to defend the person and interests of the king 
against all opposition. « 

• 

"The treaty being properly signed, Seetui Doss carried it to the outward inclosiirc oftheharam, where 
it was delivered to an attendant, who conveyed it to his majesty. The king having pernsed it, the treasurer 
was called in. That nobleman, faithful to his king^ frankly told him that no reliance could be placed on the 
notorious perfidy of llie Hohilla chief. Ho mentioned the cabals ofthc rebels in terms sorrowful and iiidig- 
- Slant ; and, as a testimony ofln-s own loy'alty, lie offered to return and pul Ghulaum Caudir Khan to insfant 
death. To induce a compliance with his request, the treasurer urged that there was still a stiflTicicnt force 
within the palace to support the art, and expel the traitor’s troops. But the king, by some unac<*oifiitnli2e 
infatuntion, refused his sanction to ihr deed, though it wus the only probable means of extricating hiiiMelf 
from his perilous situation. He rejected the proposal, and directed the treasurer to return to the rebels, ar d 
acquaint them with his acquiescence to the terms of the treaty. 

“ Mciiiiwliilc. great numbers of the Rohiilos who had entered the palace penetrated in ii tumidiuons and 
disorderly manner into every part ; nor was any steps taken hy their chiefs to repel the oiilrnires lUey rova- 
mitted. Shali-Auluni, informed of the circumstance, come forth from the liamm, and, going A the audience- 
chamber, requested of Gholaum Cnncfir that bo would, after placing the proper centitiels within the fort, or- 
der the remainder of liis troops to withdraw. The traitor prufcjsed obedience ; but had no sooner reached tlur 
outer gate ofthc fort, than, instead of making ilie proposed iirrnngcnient, lie gave the signal for the remain- 
der of his guards to enter, which they iti.-tantly did ; and in a few moments, the fort and palace, as well as 
ihc odjoining fort of Selim Ghur, were in possession of the rebels. 

" The kings guards were now disarmed, and ihetr officers put into close confinement. Tliis additional 
insult being reported to the king, he directed an attendant to go to Gholaum Caudir, and in strong terms to 
remonstrate and reproach him for his conduct.—" The ink,” said the unhappy moiiarcli, " with which the so- 
Jemn treaty was written is scarce yet diy, when he breaks his faith.'* The remonstranct^ proved of tiu 
avail ; for the rebel, having confined every person who might be. able to assist the king, proceeded to the per-* 
petration of additional indignities. Enteriug armed into the. audience chamber, ho insolently demanded as- 
rigninenU ibr the, payment af liis troops, who were then clamorous for their arrears. I'lir king in rnin plead- 
ed his total MiaUI% to ftord any relief, but told the rebel to seise upon whatc\cr he ilwu^ht proper within 

the 
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Silidy* They are said to consist of a number of small states, inde* 
yebdant of each otlier in their internal goveramen^ but connected 

. fi 

by a federal union^ 

paltee. AftafMwAritiwtlUM. iiiAaSlipiiiBftifaaaaii, Hiii imfaitii— hi 
wupcnuttad toietnmtoliiilunB, toninunitooiilHiiaiMnUeMidd«paid«ditata. 

" The plennew ip|maohed He termiutioA. Eeriy oo the euehig morning, the rdmU in iraceft, et 
Ae heed ofenumereoi bend offellowenb well eimed, entered the andienee chamber where si||di>AoIiim 
war aitting. Cemplelely aQlTOoiidiag the thrane, they atenly commanded the princea of the i«||al family 
who were preaent Vo retire wMun the haram.— They obeyed.—OhoIaam Caudit themdispatched e^eaaenger 
to the fort of Selim Obnr, which it eontigiurat to the palace te bring SnUi Beedar Siah, a ton^pf the late 
emperor Abomnd Shah, The traitor dien approadied dm thronei end took np die diield and^acymetar, 
which, aa emblema ofroyal^, wereplaeedon aeoahionhofiiredm kingt dieae he ounatgned todphanda of 
an attendant, end taming towerdaShah-Anlnm, atemly commanded him to deaeend; ** Belter, ** tdfl the aged 
monardi, "ftr better will it be ibcmiolanm OaadbtophuigebiadaggeriBmy botom, dum loaditi|w>^kaadi 
indignity.*' TheKohill^ frowning, pot hiahand tohlaaword^ butthe Naairatfheinalaut,stepptt np> pre> 
Tented him from dmwieg it With nnhluahingeifroiiteiy he then tamed towaida hie aorereign, andjiidacioiialy 
told him, dwt reaiaiaace heing rain^ be would do well to comply with the traitor’a demand. Abipdoned by 
all, die king then roae from hit aeat andretiied to dm baram, and a few minntea after Beedar Shd| made bb 
eppearance;— be waaaalotodhy dm rebdaaa emperor of Hindeoataan, under dm tide of Jehaen Sl^, and dm 
cattemarynaan having been prcaented, dm event waa prodaimed totbedtiaenaof Belbi hyt^ aoond of 
Inmpetaandthe ocdamatienaofdmpopiilaee. In return fbrtheteiaqiortaataervicen dm new kh%ddivered 

to Gbolanm f!an^ an order opon dm revennea fiw tfairtjmix lacfct of rapeee. 

a 

o The family of dm dethroned king were now directed to ledre within toe fintofSaHm Char, andthoaeof 
Jehauu Shah to occopy their apartmento in the palace. JehannShah, however, too aoenfonadbiiaaelf an idle 
pageant in the banda of hb preiended fliendn On applying to OhdaamOandb to accompany bimon a vbb 
to the great cathedral to receive dm royal inveadtoo with the acenatoaaad Kdenmily in the eyea of the people, 
the tyrant enawetcd, thatihe dmepropec. fbr aacb ceieiimny waa notyeteome, and Ihet bndneaa of greater 
nwmentSrit demanded hbattendoa; In the mean dnm great dbirem prevailed within thewaUs of the harem, 
and dm crba of femelea were beard alottd. 

" Tbethbly-ableekoofnipee^ eebetoteatetea net eentoig Into the treaanry, Relearn Otadirinaolenb 
Ijytoreateneddmimw king with bb aevere dia|rieaante, and added, intnmaaatcadkallypolgpaab that aeha 
had elevated him to bb present dignity, he conU, with equHiwiB^, deprive him ttf it. Pereeiviag dm ty* 
raafa drift JehaanShahicdted into dm iaiaaB, and hawaao peidyhyaMHieceaanlaltanmtoicoddngn com 
airtined dm nnhwP7 women todeSver np dmwjewela endonamenlfc andedicrvalnablMi, heaentdmmin 
Irayo to Ohdavm Cantor, The leyalfinnily weitb bytUanmanh redoeedtogrcattoaliemi toeeriOBirittin. 
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'Hmar Shaw, whose capital is Candahar, is in possession of Cabul, 
Scistan, and the neighbouring countries of Persia, which altogether 
form an extensive kingdom. 

Joinagur, a mountainous dutrict of no great extent^ is situated on 


the haram beeanie much looder# and their io/Raioga mere aeote ; and wKh aomw wa relate^ that to so high a pitch 
was it carried* that some of the inferior order of females actually perished for want^ or» urged by the bitterness 
of despair* raised thoir hands against their own lives, insensible to the general distress* and unsatiaied with 
plunder* Gholaum Ciuidir Khan finding he had nothing more to expect from the new kin^ proceeded to tlio 
last act of wanton cruelty. He sent for the dethroned king and ail the princes of the royal family to the audience 
chamber; on their arrival* he sternly commanded Shah-Aulum to discover his concealed treasures; in vain 
did the king plead his degraded state* and the conseqpmnt inabUilj to conceal even the smalleit article. Inflam- 
ed by a continual debauch* which had thrown him into a paroxysm of rage* the tyrant threatened bis sovereign 
with instant loss of sight \ '*What I exclaimed the tufiforing prince**’ f we quote the literal expressions of a native 
author) What I wiU you destroy those eyes* which fiw a period of sixty yean have been assiduously employ- 
ed in perusing the sacrod Koran 

"Begaidlemof toe pathetic iqipcal, tie EohiBa* with characteristic inhumanity, commanded his attendants 
toseiBB toe king. Having thrown him on toe fioer* toe ferodonsruflian implanting himself on his bosons transfixed 
with apoignardtoe eyei of his venerable aovermgn ! On the completom of this horid deed* Gholaoro Caudir or- ^ 
deredtoekiog to be lemoved to a distant apartment. The miserable Shab-Anhun* pale and bleeding* wu con- 
ducted to his retreat; there* in all toe bMemeii of aDgmih* to contemplato on hb now ruined fortunes.” 

• 

when infimBed of diettiigicale*en(adurtl>i^t.lm> place .tIMlii. proceeded dutber ; drove out 
OholMmCnidir {delivered and reiiiitatadSbab<AaIwBj fbr aonie tone directed the alBun of dwgovenuwnt 
an^oaictumingtoliiiomiconiitiyi kftoneofhiacreatiireitoiBaiugemhaitead. 

wif teken primiet ae he vrae flying ftom die town of Meerut ehont sixty miles from 
" On hia arrival in tha. Maihatta campi he waa carried into the presence of die geneta!; wheoj 
after lepeated demands to discover the place where he hadd^iosited the plunder of the palace, onhitrefosing 
(e cesq^y. he was delivered over to a punidiment terrible indeed. He waa first placed in an iron cagej con- 
atraetedfiir the occaaioiif endin diis sitnatioa was suspended in firont of the army. After swtainpig the insults 
■adhidignitieaoftbeaoldienk hisneae. eant bandar and ihet. were cut off; and in this mutilated end misen- 
Heeaodifkmhe wet hyorderofAllBehadurf aantoffto Delhi; but onthe joarnciy, deadi relieved the miser- 
able wieteh flea his snfbtinga 1 dnia dreadfully atmingfisrtiie Crimea of his savage and abandoned life f— Dm 
Naat enUnam^akoj^ wm tioddeatode^ under the feet of gadephant” 
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the west of Agra, ' and between the districts of Ghod and Mewat, 
It is governed by a rajali whose capital is Joinagur. 

Joudpour, or Marwar, adjoins to Jmnagur on the south west, and 
is near 800 miles from north east to south west Meerta is tiie^apital. 

* t 

4 

Oudipour, or Cheitore, the country of the Rana, lies on tl|e south 
west of Joudpour, aud borders on Guzerat and Malwa. Cjfudipour 

I. 

is the capital 

Of the countries of Nagore, Fucanere, Jasselmere, Ameriot, and 
those bordering on the lower part of tlie course of the rivcr|Puddar, 

we know little, except that they form a number of petty ra|ahship$. 

I 

A. 

Tlic Mahratta states occupy all the southern parts of Hiiidoostan 
proper, and a great part of the Dcccan, Malwa, Bcrar, Orissa, Can- 
deish, and Visiapour, the principal part of Amcdnagur, half of Gu> 
zerat, and a small part of Agimere, Agra, and Allahabad, are com- 
prised within their extensive empire, which extends from sea to sea, 
across the widest part of the peninsula, and from the confines of 
Agra northward, to the kistna southward ; forming a tract of about 
1000 British miles long by 700 wide. This extensive country is divid- 
ed amoftgst a number of chiefs and princes, whose obedience to the 
Paishwa, or Head, is, like that of the German Princes to the Empe- 
ror, merely nominal at any time. The Paishwa resides at Poonah. 
He possesses the principal part of Visiapour, Baglana, Dowlaitabad, 
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tlie southern parts of Candeish, and a small part of Guzcrat. His 
portion of the Deccan is naturally very strong, particularly on the 
west side towards the sea* where a stupendous wall of mountains, 
called the Gants, rises abruptly from the low country. Sindia and 
llolkar divide by much the largest part of the rich and extensive 
soubah of Malwa. Sindia’s capital is Ougeiu. Holkar's capital is 
Indoor, about 30 miles on the west of Ougein. The Berar rajah pos- 
sesses generally the soubahs of Berar and Orissa. His dominions are 

t 

very extensive, being from east to west ^00 British miles, and 2 JO 
from north to south. Nagpour is tlie capital. Rajah Nizam Shaw, of 
Gurry Mundlah or Baundhoo, is tributary to Berar. Futty Sing 
Guicawar has, by us, been put in possession of Amedabad and Cam- 
bay, together with the districts in general bordering on and lying 
north of the river Mihie. These are the principal of the countries re- 
duced into the form of governments by the Mahratta chiefs.* 

Of the five northern cjrcars, Cicacole, Rajaraundry, EUdre and 

Condapilly, are in the possession of the English, and Guntoor is in 
the hands of the Nizam. 

The possessions of the Nizam, or soubah of the Deccan/ comprize 
the province of Golconda, and the eas^ra part of Dowlatabad. His 
capital is Hyderabad, or Bagnagur. The districts of Adoni and Ra- 
chorc^ are in the hands of Bazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam,) but 

• A number of oltcrationt hovo taken pface in tbeae parti aince tSOS gmtijr in favour of tlic Englitbi lit 
coiueqaence oftbg wiccaHAd tennimtion of the contests with Stadia, B&lLfir, and the raja of Sabar. 
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are held of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapour rajah, on tlic west 
of the Beemah river, with some other rajahs, are his tributaries. 

The Guntoor circar occupies the space between Oondapiily, the 
southmost of our four circars, and the northern part of the Carnatic ; 
extending along the coast of the bay of Bengal near 50 miles.: 

The dominions of the nabob of Arcot, or the Carnatic, commence 

« k 

on the south of the Guntoor circar, and extend along the Ivhole 
coast of Coromandel to Cape Comorin. 

if 

The British possessions in the Carnatic are confined to the tract 
called the Jaghirc, which does not extend much more than 44 miles 
round Madras. 

The dominions of Hydcr Ally* comprehend, generally, the pro- 


* Thwe donuuioiii. wbicb Hyd^ had seiaed on the death of die rajeof Myaore. wboae Mm he impriaon- 
ed in Seriugapatain. here aince been leatoied to the Hindoo family by the English. The New Annnal Re* 
filter for 1800 containa thefbUowing account of thia diimefflltermentof Tippoo'a country. "The gf 

Tippoo were divided eniottg the eooqnerors, admitting, on motivea of poliey> the Marbattai to a ihare, though 
tiiey bad taken no part in the war. To die Company the part allotted -was the prorince of Canara, and the 
diatrkts of Coimbatoor and Daraporam. all the territory between the British poMenkma in the Carnatic and 
thoM of Malabar, with the fortaand porta forming the beads ofall the paiies above the Uhania on the Table 
Iiand. and the fortreat, city, and island of Seriagapatam. To the Niaam were aaaigned die diatrieisof Coo- 
ty and Gnmimconda, togatber with a tract of coantry along the line of Chitteldroog, Sera. Nandidroog and 
Colar. To die Mahrattas were given Harpcoelly, Soonda. Anagoondy, Chitteldroog, and a partof Biddo- 
BQito escepttha Gronlier fortreaies. A dnaeendant of tho ancient ngahshf Ifysore, aboutS years old, was 
•ooght out anS placed apon dm throne, nnder certain condUums ; and the sons and rdations of T^oo were 
semoved into the Carnatic.** 
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vinces t^f Mysore, Bednore, Coimbettore, Canaree, and Dindigul. 
The dimensions of Hyder’s territories are at least 4dO British miles in 
length from north to south, and in breadth from SQO to 130. 

« 

The natural situation of Bengal is sing^rly happy with respect 
to security from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
east it has no warlike neighbours ; and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier of mountains, rivers, or extensive wastes, towards Jtliose quar- 
ters, should such an enemy start up. On the south is a sea-coast, 
guarded by shallows and impenetrable woods, and with only one 
port (and even that of difficult access) in an extent of three hundred 
miles. It is on the west only that any enemy is to be apprehended, 
and even there the natural barrier is strong ; and with its population 
and resources, aided by the usual proportion of British troops, Ben- 
gal might bid defiance to all that part of Hindoostan, which might 
find itself inclined to become its enemy. Even in case of invasions, 
the country beyond the Ganges would be exempt from the ravages 
of war, and furnish supplies for the general defence. But, with the 
whole revenue in our possession, the seat of war will probably be left 
to our own choice.” Thus far Major RennelU 

I am aware that since 1783 a number of other alterations have taken 

t 

place in the divisions of this countiy, all of them, I apprehend, favour- 
able to the English ; .4}ut as I am not able to describe these par- 


L 
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ticularly, and as I should be very sorry to mislead any one ohtlie 
subject, I have thought it sufficient, for the benefit of less informed 
readers, to give Major Rennell’s account of 1783. Its correctness 
may be relied upon, so far as it is not affected by recent alterations, 
and by it any person may, with the assistance of a map, ob|un a 
very good idea of the principal divisions of Hindoos^han. 
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BENGAL, it will be seen, is a province of Hindoost'Iian. From 
east to west its extent may be about 400 miles, and from' north to 
south about 300. It and Bahar are supposed to contain about S4 
millions of inhabitants. Calcutta is the capital ; though the natives 
still call the former Musulman capital, Moorshudabad, the city by 
way of eminence. 

At Moorshudabad the family of the former niiwab resilles. Tlie 
Hindoos still speak of the nCtwabs as having been great oppressors, 
seizing upon the wives and daughters of the poor people at their 
pleasure, and devoting them to their lusts; as giving themselves up to 
every beastly appetite, and promoting the greatest corruption of man- 
ners, Moorshhdabad extends to an amazinglengtli by the sides of the 
Ganges. It seems a. world rather than a city, but it consists principally 
of mud houses, stuck on the earth without arrangement, and of mud 
streets so narrow that in some places a waggon would hardly get 
through them. In these streets every kind of filth is collected, with 
dead bodies of animals and men. Besides which, multitudes of dead 
putrifying bodies arc continually floating down the river which runs 
through the city. From these and other circumstances this place is 
depopulating fast, and stands a chance of becoming like a former 
capital, the city of Gour, respecting which the natives have a tradition 
that all its inhabitants were either swept away by a famine,* 6r fled and 

*A {NtttioilarftMiidofiaSiMwhoTesidnneartheniimof Cour. inaletter ktely leceived. ny$, '‘During 
this famine, those who coiAl lay their heads op pillows of gold could not get food to keep them olive." 
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settled in other parts. In Moorshudabad and its neighbourhood the 
multitude of mosques is much greater than in any other part of Ben* 


In proceeding up the river Hooglee, one of the mouths of the 0an> 
ges, ** the gardens and sumptuous palaces which meet the eye^ an- 
nounce our approach to the capital of tlie east, and metropolis S the 
English empire in Asia, and the finest colony in the world* Thefnag- 
nificence of the residences, the luxury which has converted the fanks 
of the river into delightful gardens, f and the costliness and ele|[ance 
of their decorations, all denote the opulence and power of thf con- 
querors of India, and the masters of the Ganges. 

** The windings of this river conceal in some degree the t4vn of 
Calcutta, which we do not perceive till we are within a short distance 
of it. Eort'William, the finest fortress t^t exists out of Europe, pre- 

f 

sents itself immediately to the sight, w^h it astonishes by its gran- 
deur, and the splendour of the buildinipyteit are seen above its ram- 
parts. The houses, which form the first front of the tower to the end 
of the glacis, are so many magnificent palaces. All these structures 

* Hm C6ni|Niiy’« botei^ gttden it dtvat* Igr dw tide of tbt itm, m die tea bold, M ^ imeeed tD Calcutta. 

ItiiTerj eKt^Te,aiidcoiitaiBtaiiidt coUedioDof almoataU the plaaU in die warVi capable of being preserved 
h'diis climate. Dr. Roxbargh, lately retotaed to Eonpai by bis aetmeiertioiii in procutmgfireA plantar 
and amplojiog painteia to leeore exact delinoationi of evay tbisg now, baa dona nmeb towards promoting 
BotaMeni BMearcbei. 
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form an inconceivably striking prospect, and give to the town a most 
noble and majestic appearance.”* 

Calcutta is on the right side of the Ganges, while Serampore, Chan- 
demugore, and Chinsura, the Danish, French and Dutch scttlenicnts, 
are all situate on the left side, a few miles higher up the river. The 
Governor General resides at Calcutta. Marquis Wellesley has had 
the honour of erecting for future Governor Generals a,princely . pa- 
lace, becoming the extent and importance of the British empire in 
India. Before this was erected, the Governor lived in a house less ele- 
gant than those of many private gentlemen in the settlement. The 

present truly noble edifice is situate on the esplanade. On the left 
in front, are the very elegant buildings called Choiiringee, in which 
reside some of the principal servants of the East India Company. 
On the right hand in front is a fine view of the fort, and of the, 
river, with the vessels coming into and going out from the port. 
The back view looks down into what is called tank-square. This 
square has the old*fort to the W. the writers’-buildings to the north, 
government-house-street to the east, and the government house to 
the south. This square contains a fine tank of water, surrounded 
by a rail, at the gates of which sepoys are stationed to prevent the 
water from being spoiled. . All the inliabitants have free access to 

* I liftTe quoted bere a morsel from Orandpre’s Toyoge in tlie Indian Ocean, a work^ hourever, no far as I 
bate exaroined it, whic^ apoar^ to be fall of emrs, arising from a very superAcial acquaintaDce with tlie su1>« 
jects upon which the author hu written* 
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fetch water fron* this tank for their private use. On the N. W. 
side of the square is the monument erected to perpetuate th<i cru- 
elty of Srajuddoula, who suffocated a number of Europeans in the 
black hole which formerly stood on this spot On the S. Ww side 
of the square are the buildings occupied for the use of the Gpllege 
founded by Marquis Wellesley.* On the south east side of tbh fort 
are the gaol, the hospital, and the lunatic asylum, the two imnner 
very spacious buildings. The esplanade is a fine piece of jj^ound 

railed round, and very extensive. There are two good ta^hs of 

* Re^MctingtluBCollf se. it ii diflicttUtOMy which is iBosttohewondcndat. the wisdom of thUhlati who 
fontiAd it, or the folly of tho^o who heve laboured to prove it unnetossary. If it were necessary that meut 
sent out to auf^erintend. es collectorsi judges« &c. very large and populous dlsirictSy should know th||j language 
of the people whose most iinportant concerns were to be placed in dieir handsy tJien the college o^; Fort-Wil- 
liam was necessary. If it were proper that tliose young men who should become magistrates and ju^es should 
know the laws which they were to dispeiisCy and be able to weigh the evidence of plainlifT and defeiplfint upon 
which they were to decide# then the college was necessary. If it were desirable that the governniieiit should 
know the capacity and tulficiency of candidates for office before it conferred the most important trusby then the 
college was nectmry. If it were truly desirable that persons about to be placed iii lucrative siluatiobSi and be- 
yond the reach of controuh should first be brought to know the necessity of managing their own aiTairs with dis- 
cretion, then the college was necessary If it wtTe important to the happiftcss of the governed that they should be 
able to make application to tlieir magistrates without the interference of persons under many temptations to become 
their opprestors, then the college was necessary. If it were desirable that the subjects sLookl not always be re- 
minded that their governors were men of a strange speech, then the college was necessary. If it were just that 
native men of learning .should be patronised, and their diligence excited to give to the world die stores of Hin- 
doo literature, and to make known to the world the .most extensive system of idolatry on earth, then the col- 
lege waa necessary. If it were important to the interests of science., that Europeans in situations of influence, 
BcatUTcd over the greater port of Indio, should be capable of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learn- 
ing, then the college was necessary. If it were of die lost consequence to the happiness of the natives that 
the Krviintt of the convoy should be ubie to select with wisdom the vast mnltilude of inferior native oflicers 
•pead over the country; then the college was necessary, fodwrt, ifitwcrenecessery to the happiness of the 
mtifes. or tothe gloryofBritm. that her antherifydionld be preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the 
Cttikie eir Fort-William waa necessary, and Marquis Wellesley has the Ihanka ^ every narive, and of eveiy 
minofleuiiinfitttiiewotld. * 



water in it, and it forms a very exc ellent and airy walk for the in- 
habitants in the mornings and 'evenings; Dliurumtulla) Govern- 
ment-House-Street, Lall-Ilazar, Esplanade-Row, tlie Chouringee, See, 
are spacious Streets. Many of the houses are very magnificent- 
The Boitukhunna, eastward of the town, contains a fine row of houses. 
Kussitfilla is full of business but too narrow- 


All the European houses in Bengal arc flat-roufed, having a balus- 
trade round the top, where many of the inhabitants, at times, take tire 
air. As there are no fires burning^iu English houses, the European part 
of Calcutta is not like cities in cold countries covered through the day 
with a suffocating smoke ; a walk or a seat at the top of the house 
therefore becomes very pleasant. 

In a northerly direction from the Boitbkhunna up to Barrackpoor, , 
where the Governor’s country house is situated, Marcpiis Wellesley has 
made a most excellent road, and planted trees on both sides. This 
road extends 10 or 12 miles. It is almost as straight as an arrow 
from one end to the other, and as level as the floor of a house. He 
employed convicts in this very useful work. On the surfiice of the 
whole road pounded bricks are laid, for in Bengal there are neither 
stones, nor gravel. At least of the latter there is none worth men- 
tioning. At Barrackpoor his lordship has formed a fine park .ind 
garden, has built a very airy residence, and had begun to erect ano- 
ther house upon a large scale. In the park he built a suitable 
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house, and collected a number of curious animals, and formed an avi* . 
ary, containing many rare birds. Had his Lordship staid to finish 

c 

these designs Barrackpoor had been one of the most delightful spots 
in all the East. , 

Calcutta may perhaps contain about 4000 Europeans, l^e na- 
tive town is to the north and east of the English houses, but pa^ticu- 
larly to the north. It is very long and immensely populous. | Cal- 
cutta being the capital, there is a much greater proportion lif na- 
tive houses built of brick than in %ny other city in Bengal. | Tire 
, great bulk of the native houses, however, even in Calcutta, ar| made 
of mud, bamboos, and straw, though within the body of thi town 
they make the natives tile their houses instead of thatching tliem, to 
prevent fires. Yet notwithstanding this precaution, almost every 
year, in the hot season, the fires are truly dreadful. Hundreds of 
houses arc frequently burnt down in an hour, and many individuals 

ti « ■ 

perish. The rapidity of the fiames is inconceivable, and the supineness 
and indifierence of those native spectators whose houses are at a suffi- 
cient distance, is astonishing. The sufferers have seldom any relief 
except recourse to their own industry again. It is often suspected 
that many of these fires owe their origin to a desire of plunder, 
though, when it .is considered that the materials df these houses, in 
the dry 'weather, catch fire like tinder, that Uiey contain the fire- 
place, &c. and that the natives leave the embers of their hookas, &c« 
in the most careless manner, Bie wonder is that ^es are not inore 
numerous and more destructive. 
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Many of the natives of Calcutta are immensely rich. A few of them 
are said to be worth not less than 100 lacks of rupees. Among these, 
the two chief are Sookhumtiyurayu, a banker, and Nimoom&Uikfi. Some 
of the rich Htacloos keep English coaches. It is said also that many 
begin to be fond of drinking tea. Two Hindoos, whom they honour 
with tba naihe of raja (king) live at Calcutta. The name of ouc is 
Bajh PSetamburu, and that of the other Raju Krishna. They are 
both of the kaisfhu cast. The latter is an affable young man; talks 
English very w'cll, and does not seem ill-informed on many subjects. 
Rajii Krishna’s house at Calcutta is fitted up in some measure in the 
English stile. It contains large pier glasses, couches, chests of 
drawers, desks, two or three hundred chairs, elegant chandeliers, &c. 
&c. In an upper- room is a stone image of Gopwnat’hu, one of the 
forms of Krishnii, a cubit and a half high. Upon this god are se- 
veral gold necklaces, and a necklace of jewels containing a very 
large pearl of great value ; on his legs arc gold rings ; on his loins 
a gold belt ; on his wri^s gold rings ; on his arms plates of gold ; 

ill his nose a ring set w'ith jewels, and in his hand a gold flute, lie 

• 'A 

has also a covered seat, or throng of silver, and a number of rich 
gilt-garments. The different gold and silver utensils with which 
the worship of this god is performed are valued at a lack of rupees. 
The gold and jewels worn by the ladies of the raja’s house are of 
immense value. The raja’s wife wears an hand ornament which 


If 
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contsiQs jewels to the amount of 80,000 rup&s, and another valued' 
at 70,000. Hie raja wears two pearl necklaces, each containing one 
hundred pcarfs. The raja’s gold dislies and cups arc ver/ numerous, 
and valuable. 

The Hindoos arc naturally very lascivious, and their fesiptS) songs^. 
dances, &c. strengthen these evil propensities. I am in^frmed that 
the number of women of ill-fame at Calcutta is incredil]|e. Very 
many of tiiese women arc the daughters of the brasi^uns who* 

« .A- 

have been married to the koolinh bramhuns. As the koo|^ius marr}^^ 
a great number of wives, and are hnable to provide for|them, the 
greater part of them are drawn to vicious courses. 

’i 

The native shops opened for the sale of English goods fre princi-^ 
pally in the China-Bazar. The native manufactures arc mostly, 
sold in the BiirR-Bazar, though some English goods are sold in^ 
this bazar. The sale rooms opened by Europeans are very large, and' 
the stock very valuable. 

There are two churches in Calcutta, where the service of the church 
of England is performed, one called the Presidency and the other the 
Mission church. Besides these, there is an Armenian church, a Ro« 
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nian Catholic ch.ipel, and several Mussulman mosques and Hindoo 
temples. The orphan and the free schools are excellent institu- 
tions. 

The head of the Armenian church is called a CathoKcus. He re- 
sides ill Armenia, Ilengal is in the diocese of the archbishop of Per- 
sia, or Ispahan. There are two orders of priests in the Armenian 
churches, the one called doctors, the other the secular clergy. The 
doctors belong to the convents ; they elect the bishops* but do no- 
thing in the churches except preach. I once heard one of the doc- 
tors preach extempore for an hour. He had on a cloak and hood, 
and held a long staff like a cross in his left hand. I'lie learned men 
amongst the Armenian clergy belong to this body. The doctors are 
either unmarried, or are widowed secular clergy who have entered the 
convents. The secular clergy may many before ordination, but not 
afteru'ards. They perform all the services in the church. Sometimes 
there is one, sometimes four or live of these at Calcutta. They have no 

* 111 tlic^e scliools the children of Kuropeana by native tiomeii are maiutainvd and rdiiciitcd. Thb luiar d 
cast, culh cl cuuntrydxirn. is bvcomiiii' very niimermia, and thou|;h in many ciueii the European parents of tiicse 
children Jeme a haodsoine provision for tlioiiij yel in other respects their .^itualioll is very distressing. These illi- 
cit connections arc attended with the most unideasant circuinstariccs and melancholy effects, 'flic mother, 
though she may have lived with a msui twenty yean, and have had a fatuily by him, is always a disowned, a con- 
<ccalcd, and degraded ehaiucter ; never brought into English coinpan;^. Often the children do not know tlicir 
mother, and are left by the father wlicn he retiirtis*to Europe, never to be seen by him any more. They, and 
the property appropriated to their use, arc left in the hands of some commercial agent. Some Are pul to ses, 
others go into the* army, others become clerks, and others work at some mechanical employment. In many 
eases meansofseppart fail for this unfortnnate race, many of whom are in fact miscrablo yrphaus while their 
parents are living, and wlylc their fathers, parbaxM, are roUiog in affluenee. There are about ISO boys and 150 
girls inthese schools at one time. 


M3 
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fixed salary, and are unable to claim any tiling. Their salaries arise- 
,from fees or gratuities. When there are several, they share the tees 
among them, be they more or less, or be the clergymen two or five. 
In the Armenian church at Calcutta, there are prayersnread evei^ day 
at three, or, in the cold weather, at five in the morning, and itt five 
in the evening. They use a common* prayer book and psalm;|book 
they read the Bible in the Armenian tongue used by all thelArme- 
nian churches. Mass is celebrated every Saturday and Sund#, be- 
sides all saitit-days. Their feasts and fasts are like those of theilomani 
church in a great measure. They never celebrate a feast on ti Wed* 
nesday, Friday or Sunday. The Wednesday is kept holy to pie vir- 
gin , Friday to the passion of Christ, and Sunday is consi^red as 
holy being the sabbath. The Armenians pray for the de^d, and 
of course believe in purgatory. The Catholicus grants no ixpulgen- 
CCS. In Persia, Astrakau, &c. they baptize in rivers, but in Calcutta 
they baptize grown up persons in a tank, and have a large font for 
childretf. They baptize by trine immersion. ^ Before the person enters 
the church with the child, the gates are shut^ and the god>father is 
then asked if he, for the child, renounce the devil, &c. Then two 
or three creeds are repeated, and after this the child is admitted into 
the body of the church. Then they go towards the font, where 
certain prayers are read, and certain ceremonies are performed ; and 
at length the clergyman asks the god-fatber what he requests ? He 
says the baptism of the child. This is asked and answered three 
6me$. The clergyman then repeats the words of C^irist, ** Him that 
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comcth unto me I will in no wise ca»t out” The child is then signed 
with a cross, and, after other ceremonies, is baptized. First, the priest 
says, “I baptize this ser^Pant of God (mentioning his or hef name) 
in the name ofdthe Father (then he immerses him), of the Son (then he 
immerses him), and of the Holy Ghost (and then he immerses him 
again.)* After baptism the chrtzm is performed, and the anointing 
with the holy oil. The Catholicus consecrates the holy oil, and sends 
it every six years by the hands of bishops to all the Anneniasi churches. 
In receiving the sacrament of the supper, the Annenians clip the bread 
in the wine, and the priest puts a morsel of this dipt bread on the 
tongue of the communicant. flic communicants make confession 
before .receiving the saemment. Tlicy receive it kneeling. The Ar- 
menian church holds the doctrine of transubstantiation. There are 
about SOO Armenians in Calcutta. The gentleman who communicat- 
ed this information to me said, the Armenians had never persecuted 
those who diflered from them. 


* The Greek clinrcli uho by threefold iiomerslufi^ sometimes in fonts a foot and half deep. The church 

of England orders that the priest shall discreetly and warily dip the child in the water. Luther^ in liis translation 
of the Dible» gives tlie word tnufini, to immerse, as llie translation of bapticein ; and, ifwc may Judge from the 
depth of the fonts in many of the old charches in England, we may reasonably conclude that the Roman 
church, at the time these fonts were built^ prefemd immersion to sprinkling or pouring. Thus all the great divi- 
sions of the Christian church declare for immersion, ^cc my arrival in this country, 1 was once in the company 
of a gentleman whose vernacular tongue was the Grech. One of the company asked him the meaning of the 
word baptim f He said it meant baptitn — what else could ii mean f Alter asking more particularly, he signlfiffd 
that it meant immersion. When 1 reflect upon the totat silence of the New Tostanient respecipig infants nml 
qwinkliug ; the many pluiii, direct, and decisive scrijrture commands and examples respecting the bapi i.Mi ; of 
men upon their own profession of Ihidi in Chriai, and the total inadequacy of infant sprinkling to the 

design of Christian baptism, 1 cannot but be grieved at the apparent want of Christian principle on this sul>> 
jeet, especially amongst Aose who cooscieuliously adhere to die Commands of the Great Author oi'our religion 
in points of icii ct/nscqoenec. 
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Europeans at Calcutta breakfast about seven, eat tbeir tiffin (lun- 
•chcon ) about twelve or one, and dine in the evening, drinking tea 
almost immediately after dinner. The tiffiir often resembles a dinner. 
Tiiey seldom eat supper. They visit in what are callal palanqueens, 
viz., a kind of box with Venetian blinds, in which a person cither sits 
or lies down. At each end of this box a pole is fastened, whiejb four 
native men, called bearers (two at each end), place on tbeir slioujidcrs, 
and thus cany the person iu the palanqueen from place to jplace. 
This preserves a European from the heat of the sun when he gies out 

on business or for pleasure. It is rather disrespectful in Caloii|tta for 

<■> 

a European to visit another on foot,*' or without a palanqueen. | Per- 
sons with large salaries keep not only two or three palanquce|s, viz. 
one for the husband, another for his lady, another for the ebid, &c« 
but they go out for air morning and evening in one-horsd chairs, 
phsBtons, coaches, &c. Many natives also have palanquecQs. I 
have heard of a native man who drove a coach and six, in the English 
stile, and kept an Englishman for his coachman. Some Europeans of 

f. 

property, having several young cliildren, keep a light carriage, the 
body of which is railed round and covered over, and drawn by two 
large bullocks. In this carriage the children are drawn morning and 
evening to take the air, and their nurses accompany them. 

Carriages, something like the latter, drawn by small horses, are 
hired by the natives, to carry them from one place to another. Near 
a dozen natives will be seen in one of these carriages at once* But 
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beside these there is a Musiilmaii carriage, which beggars all descrip- 
tion, though very common in the native large towns and upon the 
roads. Itis called a chul^a. The- lower part is like a dray, but much 
lighter. It ig covered over with an awning of bamboos and cloth 
painted red. It is drawn by two miserable ponies. The driver sits 
upon the shaft with a whip in one hand, and a string for reins in the 
other. The wretched passengers, huddled together under the awn- 
ing, lie oh a bamboo bed, stunned with the squeaking of.thc wheels, 
the cracking of the bamboos, and the bawl of the driver bnabic to get 
out of the way of other carriages. The fare for these vehicles is one 
rupee fur 7 or 8 iuilcs» 

Men from almost every country of the world arc to he seen in 
Calcutta, as Euglish, Scotch, Irish, Freuch, Dutch, Germans, Por- 
tuguese, Danes, Americans, Africans, Persians, Turks, Arabians, 
Chinese, Armenians, Malays, Marhattas, Cashmirians, Shccks, Mugs, * 
Moguls, Jews, Bhootyas ; in short, from every part of the eastern 
world, and from most ot the countries of Europe,. 

The shipping at anchor in the river opposite Calcutta forms a truly 
grand sight. Here ships are tb be seen from every quarter of the world, 
a.s England, America, Denmark, the Red Sea, the Persian Gull* 
Bombay, the Malabar coast, Ceylon, Madras, the Coromandel coast, 
Penang, Malacca, Sumatra, Batavia, Manilla, China, Port- Jackson, 
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&c. Also in time of peace vessels visit this port from France, IIol* 
land, Portugal, Spain, Ac. Ac. The small craft from different parts 
of the upi)er provinces, loaded with the produce and manufactures of 
Hiudoost'han, are without number. The different docks also cm botli 
sides the river near Calcutta add much to its grandeur as the^empo- 
rium of the East. 

■■■ ■■ • . • if 

The river washes the aides of the houses, and the people ^scend 
from the town by flights of steps called ghanta.* In consiquence 
of the whole frith of Calcutta being thrown into the river, #ith the 
dead bodies, ^&c. floating down it, the water of the river isfery fil- 
thy, Notwithstanding this, thousands and thousands of^atives 


• T1i« m ghauts are wry numerous in great leurnsund their precincts. P«r fO miles up the ri^ from Cal- 
cutta innumerahle flights of these steps are efteteS, up and down which the mhabitanU are se<|i asceuding 
and descending omit'nunlly, bat cspecMlly mornings and erenin^ at the time of bathing. /. Below the 
steps, crowds of men. womun, and cliildren, of all casts, bathe, and perform those daily cerenuAirs of their 
rcligiiin which at* connected with aUatimis. Seeing the Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined 
that thay wete a vny dcTont race. Some with their eyes closed are meditating on the fom of Shivii or their 
guardien deity t otben sritb raised bands are worsliipping the rising dr betting sun ; otbors arc pooring out wa- 
ter to their deceased ancestors, and repeating certain ^ms called mttntrKs j others ere wasliing their pdtu , 
&e. dee. Most of Uiem menifest great inaltemion while performing these ccremoiues. Though both sexes 
belbe together, I nem saw the least tendeney towards indecent beheeionr in any on Uieae occasions. This is 
not'a proof fhetlbe Bengalees gre a chaste peo|rie ; on the ceatrary they are' my IcKivious. It is the mere 
influence of enstvm. They go'inte the water with aelodi round their loins ; when up to the breast, they 
. takeofftbisclothend wadi it} then pnt it on again, and after coming ont of the water change diis cloth fiw 
mother. Id taking off tbe only'pieee of cloth tbnt coueis them, and pntting on another, though they are 
snrrounded with nonibers. of people, yet they do it in suebe manner that no one emsiftftan is put to the 
Hash. It iit|ne, their ideas delicacy Merely diSkrent from diose of. Eurepeeas. To see a European w»> 
wan walking arm inarm with her husband, orerwhelass the Bengalees with sstonishiifntj yet for tbrn g al— 
women to bathe with the men appears to them n^erindeiwutnor.impfcper. Xbeliafutliatjn many case* 
the IstoniM of the highest casts bathe sepHitv'ffm the mca. 
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eveiy day bathe at the difFereut ghauta, wash their mouths in tlie 
filthy stream, and carry home what they want. No outward filthi- 
ness makes any alteration in their ideas of its being a sacred and 
cleansing stream. 

In some months, that singular phaenomenon the bor^ or the sudden 
influx of the tide, at the full and change of the moon, is so strong, 
that it raises up to a great height, and sweeps before it with 
frightful force, ail the small craft in the line of its progress ; even 
the shipping are not heavy enough to resist its force, but are some- 
times almost carried away fi*om their moorings. The force of this 
bore is felt only on one side of the river at once. It may be heard 
at a great distance before its approach ; yet in a few moments it pas- 
aes, leaving a rapid stream, by which the river is raised several feet in 
two or three minutes. Mr. Thomas, in one of his letters home,* relates 
the following circumstance, which is not uncommon, but it serves 
to illustrate the force andr effects of the bore: I once saw the bore 
coming up the river against a brisk wind, with a fearful noise. From 
its white frothy brow the wind blew a streamer flying many ya^s in 
length behind it. A boat with three natives in it had nearly reach- 
ed the shore (ten yards more would have secured them), when, in a 
moment, the bore came up with them^ and 1 saw them no more, till 

a 

after a while two were found. One was lost with the boat.” This 
bore is felt as far as Hoogle^ S4 miles beyond Calcutta. 

* See Periodical Aeeennb of Uie BepUSMuriaii Secie^. eel 1. page 3SJ. 

If 
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In consequence of the sandy nature of the soil composing the bankfr 
of the river, and the force of the current afjer the periodical rains, 
the river is constantly changing its course. Where the rivw flowed 
some years ago, there villages are seen to start up, and where crowd- 
ed villages lately stood, there the majestic stream of tho Ganges 
flows. New sand banks* ** are forming on one side of the ri^r, while 
ponderous masses of earth arc falling on the other, and hiving a- 
report like distant thunder. The current of the river, ret^stless in 
its course, detroys at once large tracts of lands, trees, &c| &c. and 
sweeps into the bed of the river as well the homestead of as the 
nest of the martin in the bank. 


Bengal is an entire plain, through which the river Oaffges runs: 
into the sea, and from which a multitude of other rivers anil branch- 
es spread themselves all over the country. In the lower parts of Ben- 
gal particularly, the rivers and creeks intersect the country in almost 
every direction. By means of these riVerS a vast inland trade is 
carried on extending many hundred miles through the ebuntry. Ma- 
jor RennelL observes, that the Ganges, after it has escaped from 
the mountainous tract in which it had wandered above 800 miles, re- 


* It is very common for the fiikermen to vaiio tiieir Imti on them Mnd-bnnks in the dry loason, diat they- 
my be near their occupations. When the north-west winds come on* and after them dte rains^ these huts aro 
immediately swept away, so that a vestige of them does notremain« and the place where they stood is covered 
with water. What a striking illustration ia this of our Lord's comparison, •* Every one that hrareth these say- 

** ings of minCf and doth them not, shall bo likened unto a foolish man, wl&icb bu^t hia house upon the sand \ 
and the rain descended, and the doods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that houiei and it fell, and-. 
•* great was the &11 of it.'^ Matthew vu. 26, ST. 
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'«eives in its course through the plains eleven rivers, some of them as 
4arge as the Rhine, and none smaller Chan the Thames, besides as 
4nany more of lesser note.” 

The Rengalecs are in general a lively handsome race of men ; there 
is a softness in their features corresponding to the mildness of their 
character and were it not for the operation of the cast, they 
would be comparatively an amiable and friendly nation. • Tliey have 
a great contempt of other nations and casts, whom they consider as 
unclean and degraded ; originall)^ Hindoos, but fallen in consequence 
of their crimes against the cast. Amongst thc^bramhuns this pride 
of cast is peculiarly predominant. 

The Hindoos cannot be called a generous or hospitable people. 
The cast conhiies all their social feelings within its own circle. A ge- 
nerous man is a social being, hut how can a person possess the social 
£?elings when he is cut oiT from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on pain of total 
degradation ; when they are not allowed to sit on the same mat with 
him, or to touch him ? If they touch him he is unclean. It is on tliese 
accounts, 1 conceive, added to the common depravity of mankind, 

*I «i*h licre to be unilcntood as speaking only oftlw Hindoos, and not of Dengal Mivftimansi who 
suswftr perfectly’ to the description which Munjgo Park has given of the MlauliiiHns in Africa. He who }i 
read Park's account of Ills treatment lij Ali at Bcudwr# will I apprehendi see (he picture of a Ala'ioinrfsu 
in every part of the world. WSee Park's Travels* page idl* Ac. 
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that the Hindoos are exceedingly wanting in compassion and be<» 
nevolence. The Hindoos are & lascmous people. Thisisattri* 
butable to the cUmate, to indolent habits engendered by the heat^: 
and to the impure histories of their gods, to their public shews, 
poojas, dances, songs, &c. The Hindoos ate a deceitful aNd cove* 

tou& people, especially in the great towns where they ha\^ ^n cor- 
rupted by commerce, &c. In their dealings they are litera||yr Jews, 
and almost the whole of their incidental conversation turns^pon ru- 
pees and cowries. This deceit and covetousness make^them in 
general perpetual liars. Lying, indecency, deceit, and cipelty are 
attended with none of that degradation of character amtpg them, 
which never fails to attend these vices more or less in Euroffe. They 
are full of the most e.Ytravagant flattery and fulsome paneg^ic. It 
is really curious to see the contrast betwixt the bluntness ^ an en- 
lightened European or American, and the smooth, easy, and i^en dig- 
nified pplish of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions the con- 
duct of a superior Hindoo is truly graceful f and perhaps it may' not 
be improper to rank them among the politest nations on earth. Yet 
it is equally true, that, whenea Hindoo feels that he is superior in 
wealth or power to a foreigner, he is too often the most insolent fel- 
low on earth. In this case he pays no respect to the qualities of the 
mind, a^d fbels no reverence for a poor man, be the wisest person^ 
bn earth. 

... •' ' ■ 

The Hindoos are upon the wholes sensible th^ youth are very 
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Gvely, roquisitive, and quick of perception. 1 conceive they are ca- 
pable of the greatest moral improvement^ and of carrying the softer 
and imitative arts to the greatest perfecdon. 

The Bengalees are loquacious, and the common people very noisy 
in their conversadon. They are generally of a dark brown colour, of 
the middle stature, well made, with an oval countenance, the nose in 
muldtudes aquiline, with black hair and eyes. 

The dress of the rich natives is happily suited to the climate, and 
produces a very graceful effect In the Hindoo dress tliere arc nei- 
ther buttons, nor strings, nor pins. Over their loins they fold a 
cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging do^vn to the tops of 
the shoes. The upper dress is a loose piece of £me cloth ** with- 
out seam from top to bottom, thrown over the shoulders, and co- 
vering the body, tliough leaving the neck and arms bare^ The 
head is kept bare both oCit of doors and in the house.. The rich wear 
shoes turned down at the heels, covered with gold and silver thread, 
and turning up at the toe like the curl of a pig's tail; they do not 
wear stockings in Bengal. Many Hindoos in the service of Eu- 
ropeans, to-please their masters, dress more like Mtisulmans ; put on a 
turban, wear garments like a jacket and a petticoat, or loo§e panta- 
loons. The poor Bengalees have a slired of cloth to cover their naked- 
ness, and tlie middling ranks have a dress like that of the rich Hindoo, 
better or worse according: to the circumstances of the wearer. The 
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dress of the women differs from that of the men, in that the cloth 
put round the loins comes over the head as a hood, 'fliey wear only 
one piece of cloth. They never wear shoes.' Ornaments are eagerly 
sought after by the poorest women. They fix their ornaments in 
their hair, on the forehead, ip the cars (ear-rings) in the nose ^iiosc- 
rings,) round the arms, wrists, ankles, &c. They paint themsd^es in 
various places, as their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of their 
feet, with rc'd, their eye-lashes with black, and their teeth are inkde red 

-i: 

with eating paun,* t 

I • v 

The houses of the rich natives are of brick, flat-roofed. Ifi many 
cases their homesteads ha ve three buildings, two stories high, 'wh, one 
in front, two at each side, and a high wall betbrej in tlie dntcr of 
which is a door. The upper rooms are occupied by the fam9y. The 
.windows arc mere air holes, through which the women may be seen 
peeping aa through the gratings of a jail. In the first story of the 
front house the idol is set up, and you ascend*the room by a flight of 
steps. The two sides below are formed into verandas. At the 
times when great poojas are performed, an awning is thrown over 
the top of this court, into which the common spectators are admitted. 
The bramhliiis, or respectable people, sH on the two side verandas, 
while the women arc able to peep out from the small crevices of 

ft 

windows above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes such is the 
general form of the houses of the rich Hindoos. Their sitting and 

• h chewed like tubacco. It coiuitits of the leaf of piper beteb the fruit of the irece fouseY* 
lime made of shells, A noiuber of spices also are frequently added. 
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sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, looking-glasses, book-cases, 

S 

tables, chairs, nor indeed scarcely any thing else, except a loose mat, a 
few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the dishes used 
for pawn. l*here may be a bedstead, and, in some cases, a few 
chairs. Some of the rich natives at Calcutta approach nearer the 
English in their furniture, by having a looking-glass or two, a few 
chairs, &c. ,but these are not a fair specimen of the inside of a 
house purely Hindoo. Tiie houses of the middling ri^nlks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, bamboo roof, and 
thatch. Tlie poor liave a single lyiserable damp hut, From this some 
idea may be formed of a Bengal town, if you add' that there is scarce- 
ly any attention paid to regularity, so as to form streets, or rows of 
houses in a straight line. 

The climate of Bengal is not so unhealthful as some persons ima- . 
gine. I suppose it is common for the inhabitants of a hot climate 
to imagine severe cold to be very unhealthful, and for inhabitants ol 
cold countries to think that hot countries must necessarily be veiy 
pernicious. •Bengal is certainly more healthful to its natives than 
England is to its inhabitants. In Bengal the following diseases are 
most prevalent : viz. bilious fevers, attended with ague, duxes, the 
•inflammation. of the liver, the rheumatism, the spleen, and a dreadful 
disease among the natives called the Muhubade.* 

* Thiji dbcancls cons^cred by many ns tlie Icpto&y* It is very cnmnon. Handreda may be seen with 
their extremilir!! ulcerated, or their toes and fingcra rotting off ; Uicir lcg|i swelled, and their bloated^ 
so that they exhibit the most shocking sj^ctncle* 
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With respect to the climate, in the year I804» 1 made the folloW' 
ing observations; 

JANUARY. 

I. Very cold, the wind severe. Thermometer 69 to 70. 

S. Ditto. 

3. Ditto. 

4. Ditto/ 

c 

5. Ditto. 

6 . Rather warmer. 

7. Ditto. 

R. Ditto, especially in the middle of the day. 

0. Still warmer, so that in the middle of the day thick clol^cs pro* 
duce a degree of perspiration. 

10. Thermometer 71. 

II. This day so warm that we can bear an open door. In the even* 

*'ing was in a state of perspiration. 

12. Warm but foggy, and a sprinkling of rain. 

13. Sunshiny, and wannest in the middle of the day. 

' ^ 

14. Cloudy and warmer. Changed my thick for a silk waistcoat 

15. Rather cloudy, but not quite so warm. 

16. Ditto, warm. 

17« Ditto, Ditto. My thick clothes begin to be a burden in the mid** 
die of die day.* 

* ThM reottflts fMp«e(i^ ehtag* of fee. ■!•••( cImb tbielwle e(itari«M «r iheaMft •ftfet'aav 

bat u eoUatond einwmtiiisoi iUaiitntiRf Uiod^poao ofhoatwl ooia 
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18. Ditto. Ditto* 

19. Very foggy. In the morning^ a little rain ; afterwards fine. 

20. Warm. In the evenfng rather cloudy. 

21. Warm. Thermometer 73. 

22. Windy in the evening, with a smart shower of rain. 

23. Cloudy with a very cold north wind. 

24. Ditto, but rather warmer. 

25. Ditto, and cold north wind. 

26. Clearer, but cold. 

27. Ditto, rather warmer. 

t 

28. Foggy and coldish in the morning. 

29. Ditto. 

30 . Morning clearer, but rainy most of the afternoon. Night very 

dark. 

31. Cloudy, with some wind from the East. 


FEBRUARY. 

1. Morning clearer, cold ; warmer in the day ; night cold. 

2. Cold morning and evening. 

3. Ditto. WindN.E. 

4* Ditto. 

5. Ditto* When the wind blows a little, warm clothes are pleasant. 
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6. Rather warmer. Thermometer 74. 

7. Warmer. Thick clotlies rather burdensome;. 

8. Ditto. Very foggy morning. 

9. Very flaggy morning ; but the weather has evidently changed fer- 

tile warmer, 

10 . Clear morning, rather windy from the S. W. 

11. Ditto ; increasingly warm, so that a cloth jacket was quite jiburden: 

s6mc. A little rain in the afternoon. 

12. Wet morning, but the rain not very heavy. Cooler thasj yester- 

day. Thunder and rain, at night. Rain very ui^mmon 
at this season. 

13. Coldish, but fair. The wind changed to N. and N £. 

14. Ditto. 

15. Warmer. Wind S. E. Thennometer 78. 

16. Cloudy and close. In the afternoon heavy rain with thunder and 

lightning, 

17. Clear but warm. Thermometer 80. 

18. Clear but cold. Wind N, W. 

19. Ditto, but rather warmer.. 

20. Ditto,. 

21. Ditto. 

22. Ditto. Morning and evening cool,. 

23. Rather cooler. Wind N. W. 

24. Ditto. Wind N» £, 

25. Ditto, and cloudy. 
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iS, Foggy morning. Warm in the day. 

27. No fog. Can just bear a Europe coat in the morning and evening. 
S8. Much warmer. In ttic evening inclined to rain. 

29. Cloudy mdlming. 


MARCH. 

1. Rather cloudy morning. Day warm, 

2. Ditto. 

3. Ditto. Thermometer 90. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Ditto. Still warmer. 
j 6. Cloudy almost all day. 

7. Ditto; in the evening the appearance of a storm. 

8. Cloudy, with sunshine at intervals. 

9. Clear and ho^ witHbut wind. 

10. Cloudy and close. 

1 1. Morning cloudy, afterwards clear and hot. 

12. Clear and very hot. Thermometer 88. 

13. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. 

15. Rather cloudy; but hot. Wind N. E. Thermometer 85. 

16. Ditto. 

Of 
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17. Ditto. 

18. Ditto. 

19 . Ditto. In the evening the wind was rough like a north-wester. 

20. Rather cloudy. 

21. Ditto. Wind beginning to be hot and rough. 

22. Ditto. 

S3. Very hot Wind hot and brisk at intervals. 

24. Ditto. . Thermometer 85. 

25. Ditto. 

S6. Ditto. In the evening rather cloudy ; the appearance of (faink 

27. Ditto, Very little wind in the "day, and the sky heavy J 

28. Ditto. Thermometer 90. 

29. Ditto. Rather more windy. Evening rather cloudy.. 

30. Veiy hot. 

31. Ditto, 


APRIL. 

1. Rather cloudy. Wind brisk. In the evening the clouds threat* 

ening. 

2. Ditto, and cooler. 

3. MucK cooler. Wind rough and bleak from K» 

4. Ditto, Wind not so rough, but cloudy. 

5. Ditto. . . ‘ 
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€. Rather warmer again. 

7. Still warmer, but some wind. 

8. Very hot Wind hot * 

9. Ditto. Wind still hotter and rougher. 

10. Ditto. Hiermometer 9S* 

11. Still hotter. 

13. Very hot Thermometer 97* 

13. Ditto. 

14. Hotter. 

15. Ditto. 

16. Ditto. Wind in gusts, rather roughs 

17. Ditto. 

18. Ditto. M'’ind more rough. 

19. Very hot. 

50. Ditto. Placing the glass in the sun, it immediately rose up to 130. 

51. Very very hot 

S3. Ditto, but cloudy, l]ke rain, in the evening. 

53. Ditto, the wind scorching. 

54. Ditto. 

55. Ditto, yet rather cooler. 

56. Ditto, cloudy some part of the day with a sprinkling of rain. 

S7> Cooler ; cloudy with rough wind at night like a north-wester* 

S8. Not so hot 

S9- Ditto. 

SO. Ditto, Brislf wind> and at night a north-wester with rain* 
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MAY. 

I. Cloudy ; cool, with some rain at night, 

S. Do, Cool and pleasant. 

3. Rather cloudy; but not quite so cool. Thermometer 85, 

4. Ditto. A little rain at night, 

5. Ditto.. 

6 . A very great storm : In the evening a Danish ship was thrown 

on her side. 

7. Cloudy, ' 

8. Ditto. Wind rough at times. 

9 . Ditto, and about noon a very heavy rain for near two hours. 

10. Ditto. 

II. Ditto, 

12. Ditto, 

13. Rather clearer; very hot, 

14. Ditto. 

15. Very hot. Thermometer 93, 

16. Ditto. 

17. Ditto. Thermometer 94. 

18. Ditto. 

19. More.hot, almost unbearable. Thermometer near 100. 

SO. The wind getting a little brisker; the heat more tolerable. 

21. Dittos 
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S3. Ditto. 

23. Ditto. Afternoon and evening rather cloudy. 

24. Very hot. 

25. Ditto. 

26. Ditto. 

27. Ditto. 

28. Ditto. 

29. Ditto. 

30. Ditto. 

31. Ditto. 


JUNE. 

1. Cloudy in the day. In the afternoon appearance of rain. At 

night a storm and some rain. 

2. Cooler. Thermometer at 9o in the middle of the day. 

3. Very close, but not so hot, 

4. Ditto. 

5. A little rain. Thermometer 95. 

6. Cloudy ; in the evening a little rain. 

7. Ditto. 

8. Fine rain in the evening. Before the rain the Thermonleter 98. 

9. A little more rain. 

10. Ditto. 
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1 1. Very closC) but no rain« 

12. Ditto. 

13. Ditto, but a line rain in tlic evening. 

14. Ditto ; a little rain in the afternoon. 

15. Ditto. 

16. Rain at night. 

17. Showers, with heavy rain and wind in the night. 

18. Hot, with a light breeze at times. 

19. Hot; no rain. 

20. Ditto. 

21. Ditto; a sprinkling in the afternoon. 

22. Cooler. 

23. Ditto. 

24. Rained almost all day though without storm. 

23. Cooler. 

26. Rained aU day almost, no wind. Thermometer 86. 

27. Dittp. 

28. The air became heavy and damp, with constant clouds. 

29. Rain in the afternoon and night, without wind. 

SO. Ditto. 
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JULY. 


1. Some parts of the day veiy close^ but no rain. 

8. Very heavy rain, but no wind. 

3* Rain again, without wind. 

4. Ditto. 

6. Ditto. 

6 . Ditto. 

7. Ditto. 

• 

8. Raiii in the middle of the day. Wind S. Thermometer 88; 

9. Rain in showers. 


10. Ditto. 


11. Ditta 

18. Ditto. Thermometer 86. 

13. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. 

15. In the afternoon much nun. 

16. Rainy. 

17. Small showers. Thermometer 85. 

13. Ditto. 

19 , Ditto. 

80, Ditta Part of the day very sun-shiny. Thermometer 85. 
21. Ditto. 

t 
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SS. ^ny. 

53. Ram still heavier^ 

54. Rain* 

25. Fait. 

26« Rainy, and wind more roagll. ftom the £. 
27* Showery, 

58. Ditto. 

t 

59. Light showers. 

SO. Fair,' and hotter. 

31. Showery, but hotter.' Thermometer 91 • 


AUGUST. 


1. Hot, with showers. 

S. Fair* 

3. Showers, Very close, 

4. Ditto. 

5. little rain ; cloudy ; sttUry^ 

6. Ditto. Sultry. 

7. Fair. 

i 

8. Ditto.. 

Light rain. 

10. Ditto. Thermometer 8G; 
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11. Fair. Sultry. 

12. Some rain; Sultry 

IS. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. Sultry and damp. 

15. Ditto. 

16. Ditto. Thermometer 88. 

17. No rain. 

1 8. Ditto. 

19. Ditto. Thermometer 89. Very close and hot. 

20. Cooling rain. , 

21. Ditto, with a brisk wind in the afternoon. 

22. Fair. 

'25. Ditto. Close in the evening. 

24. Ditto. 

25. Ditto. Thermometer 89. 

26. Ditto. 

27. Ditto, 

28. Ditto. 

'29. Rain at night. 

30. Fair. 

31. Ditto. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1. Fair. 

2. Ditto. 

3. Ditto. Thermometer 91. 
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4. A shower. 

5. Fair. 

6 . Some rain. Thermometer 88* 

7. Ditto. 

8. Fain 

9* light rain. 

10. Ditto. Thermometer 86L 

1 1. Little rain. Thermometer 90 l 

■ . ■ - t 

12. Fair, Thermometer 91 . Very close. Many natim d«ng. 

-If' 

13. Wind cha^d to N. £, and blows cold, with clouds and|raia. 

14. Ditto. I 

15. Ditto. 

16. Ditto; intervals of close weather. - 

17. Ditto, with showers. 

18. More warm again, little rain, 

19* Ditto. Thermometer 89. 

c 

50. Ditto. Thermometer 90. 

51. Ditto. 

SS. Close, with a cooling shower. 

53. Ditto. 

54. Air rather brisk, with some rain. 

55. Ditto, 

c 

Sd. Showery, 
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27. pitto. Thermometer 88. 

28. Rather cooler, witli pleasant air from the N. £. 
29* Ditto. 

30. Cloudy ; slight rain in the evening. 


OCTOBER. 

1. Close and rather cloudy. Thermometer 90. 

2. Wind from N. E. Thermometer 88. Run in the night. 

3. Cool and rainy. Wind nearly N. Thermometer 84. 

4. Ditto. Thermometer 80. 

5. Rainy day. 

6. Ditto. 

7. Rainy morning. Tliermoineter 79* Afternoon fine. 

8. Rainy. 

9. Heavy rain at night. 

10. Fair morning. Thermometer 8d. 

1 ) . Hot and fair ; afternoon cloudy and close. Thermometer 88. 
12. Ditto. 

IS. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. 

15. Ditto. Thermometer 90. 

16. Rain in the afternoon. 

17. Rainy morning. 
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18. Showery. 

19 . Fair. 

iO. Ditto,, hot. Thermometer 88. 

SI. Fair, A shower in the night. 

SS, Much cooler; foggy morning. Thermometer 8S. 

SS. Ditto. 

54, Ditto. 

55, Dittof. 

« 

56, Ditto. 

37. Ditto. 

S8. Ditto. Vfmd N. £• 

S9< Ditto. 

80. Ditto. 

j- 

31. Ditto. Thermometer 79* Begin to want a coat and a wverlid. 


NOVEMBER. 

1. Cool and pleasant Thermometer 80. 
S. Ditto. 

3. Ditto. 

4. Ditto. Thermometer 81. 

5. Ditto. 

6. Ditto. 
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7. Ditto. 

8. Rather warmer ; close 

9. Ditto. 

10. Ditto. 

11. Ditto. 

12. Ditto. 

13. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. 

15. Ditto. 
l€. Ditto. 

17. Ditto; 



18. Rather cooler. Thermometer 79* 

19. Ditto. 

20. Ditto. 

21. Ditto. 

22. Wanner. 

23. Ditto, but cloudy. ' 

24. Ditto. 

25. Ditto, rain in the nighty which made it rather colder. 

26. Colder. Still cloudy. Thermometer 75. 

27. Ditto; 

28. Ditto. 

29* Ditto. Thermometer 73. 

30. Ditto. 
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DSCUMBEM, 

1/ Coldet Tberpaat^^ 

,s. . iHtta;;- ' ‘ ■ ■ ■-^■■ 

^■13. 

. 4. Ditto. night lliermbmeitet 69 k 
••■'Si. ■•Ditto.'.' 

< Ditti* 

7. Ditto. 

8. Ditto. ;; 

9. StMi coWcif^ . ■: 
lO^Ditto. Thermometer 72. 

TJ.Dto*-' “ '■ 
lfi.Dit^;- 

i5,;Ditto* ^ . 

THtto. . in the .night 65 ; in the day 66. 


16. Ditto.^ 
Ditto. V 
T8. Ditto* ■- 
^■19. Ditto. 
fiO. .Rather 
Ditto ’ ; 
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E3. Ditto. At night in the air the thermometer was 60 . 
^4. Ditto. 

135. Ditto. 

^5. Ditto. 

S7. Ditto. 

28. Ditto. Thermometer in the day 6 $, 

29. Ditto, 

50. Ditto. 

51. Ditto. 


From this statement it appears, that in what the natives call the 
harvest season, viz. from the 10th of November to the 1 1th of Janua- 
ry, the thermometer, in November, stood upon an average at 75 or 80 ; 
in December, from 66 to 70. English clothes, and even a blanket 
at night, may be very well dispensed with in December. Tlfts is what 
Europeans call the cold season. 

In what the natives call the time of the dew, viz. from the 12th of 
January to the 11th of March, the thermometer was from 74 to 88. 
In the former part of January it was quite cold, but afterwards, in 
consequence of the haziness of the atmosphere, it became warmer, and 
the thermometer ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end 
of February, the air was cool and pleasant^ though woollen clothes 

R 
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became rather burdenscmie to persons in active life, who do not spitnd: 
their days under tlie phnkba..* 

In what the natives call the spring time, viz. from the IStlt of 

‘ • .V . 

March to the 12th of May, the thermometer was from 85 to 
The hot winds began in March and became hotter in April, |To» 
wards the latter end of March, what are called the north-waiters, 
begin. In proportion to the rain at this period, the hot wind^ arc- 
more or less burdensome. Puring this season the^thaosplicre is^ery 
often lowering and threatening, but the rain is seldom heavy ejpept 
during the continuance of a north-wester., 

In what the natives call the hot season, viz. from the Idth oflMuy 
to the 14th of July, the thermometer was, in May, 85, 93, 94| and 


* * The ptinkha is a large frame of wood covered with painted canvasi and suspended by ropes from^'tlie top 

of the room. It is grncraliy hung over the dining table* and intended to answer the end of a fan. A servant 
•tanda on the stile of the room and hohls a rope fastened to the middJe of it* and kee|is drawing the pdiikha 
to him* and then letting it go again. In this manner* the air being agitated* the place under the phnkha bc- 
coaei very cool. In tlic hot weather some Europeans sit under t)ie piiukba from morning till night* and put 
Cheir couch under it* in the day* when they take a uup. Several of these pilnkhns aro kept going in the 
, Mission chureb at Meutta during divine service* A fan* made of a branch of the palm-tree* is pretty com- 
moo* and is indeed a great curiosity. It is cut to the length of about five feet* The bottom ia all stalk* and 
the leaves on the top of the branch* spread out* form a very escelleut fan. When painted it looks beau- 
tiful. A servant behind the chair waves this fan*. 

f In order to cool the wind on its entrance into the bouse* Enrffpeans of iomc property place what are 
cdlcd tatccsin the windows and. door-way. v. These tatres ate made of tlie roots of ilio andropogon mnricala* 
which is called kus-kns* and which has a verypleabani amoU. A frame is first made* the siae of the window 
or dooff tbta fruiue is platted with split bamboos* and Uiji grass spread between tlie plaited bamlioos is tied to 
. the framor The wind can easily penetrate and pass Ibrough this grass* which it coii^itly kept wet by a scr- 
vautwlio standiba potpose to dirow water u|ion il. Thus'thc wind as it enten tho room is most agreeably cool- 
ed* and in this way* in the hot winds the heat becomes more tolerable thaiiin times when tliero isno wind. " 
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even 99, and, in the former part of June, to 98 . During thesi 
months the heat is often ver}’ oppressive ; the body is in a state of 
continual perspiration ; the sweat drops from the body as a person 
sits in the s^la(Ie, and two or three changes of linen are necessary 
during the day. Every one then longs for the rains to cool the air. 
Bathing is very delicious and salutary in this season. 

In what the natives call the wet season, viz. from the 15th of July 
to the 14th of September, 1 tbund the thermometer, upon an average 
to be from 85 to 90. From this it will be seen that the rains have a 
considerable eflect upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer 8 or 10 
degrees, yet during the rains, sometimes, the air is so close that it 
becomes very oppressive. 

In what the natives call the shrud season, viz, from the 15tli of 
September to the 14th of November, the thermometer appears to 
have stood upon an average at from 8tf to 90 . 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, except the sea- 
son be very dry. Were it not that the rains have such an important 
effect upon the productions of the earth, and did they not so agreea- 
bly change the face of nature, people would wish them over sooner, 
and as it is, many wish them at an end before the season Is expired. 
In the rains every thing grows mouldy, the white ants multiply into 

• Rf 
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myriads and devour all before them, and it is very difficult to preserve 

woollen clothes, and a thousand other things from decay. 

■ • 

In September and the beginning of October tlie iiatives die in 
great numbers. Three parts out of four of the natives who die daring 
the whole year, it is said, die in the months Shrav&nb, Bhadru, |Ash* 
winii, and Kartikii, viz. our July, August^ September, and Oc|ol)cr. 

Some Europeans are better at one period of the year in and 

some at another, but the longer a person stays the more he fe^ the 
cold. A simple and very light diet> a tranquil mind, caution i^ainst 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, seem to bctli|most 
necessary things in Bengal to presen’e health. 

The cold is scarcely ever great enough to produce ice except in 
‘ the northern parts. Yet many poor for want of clothing, suffer much 
in the cold season, and many cattle also perish .through cold and want 
of food.* The natives complain much more of the cold than of the 
heat. 


The heat is sometimes so intense, that native travellers are struck 
dead by it. 


*Trikof kiUiag and rating » cow to s Hindoo uid be efipibotlilkisbandi to Itiitinj yet Uu nine niai 
intbe cold weMher, will atarve his cowi to deatb without theleuit tononc. 
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Tlie storms of wind and rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up 
trees, overturning houses, &c. &c. 

In the rainy Season, at times, the rain descends in sheets rather than 
drops, and in one day and a night, a whole distiict is overflowed. 
Some years .it rains almost constantly for days together. 

The hot winds arc very trj’ing and disagreeable, though*sonic per- 
sons arc very healthful at this season. What is called* the prickly 
heat is very troublesome, especially to Europeans. The bodies of 
multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost filled with pimples, 
which, when rubbed, prick the flesh like thorns. Exposure to the 
sun very often brings on bilious fevers. Uoils arc also very com- 
mon, occasioned by the heat. I have sometimes wondered at the rheu- 
matism being so prevalent in Bengal, hut 1 suppose it is owing to 
the heat leaving the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the 
night air. Yet the fishennen, exposed to the blazing sun through the 
day, sleep without apparent haim in the open air on their boats all 
night, almost without any covering. It is common too for multitudes 
of the natives to sleep under trees, and even in the open air by the 
side of their shops or houses. In this respect wc see that the body 
is whatever habit makes it. He who sleeps on a stone, or a board, is 
as much refreshed as the man who lies on a feather-bed ; anrl he who 
sleeps on his open boat, or in a damp place in the open street, with 
a rag for a coverltd, is as happy and healthful as the man who shuts 
up his room for fear of the night-dew's and creeps under a thick co- 
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vertid, tucking the curtains rouiul him.* Many poor natives sleep in 
places where, if some people were to set their feet they would get cold. 
Almost in the mud, with a single cloth for their covering, hundreds 
may be seen every night lying by the side of the streets in Calcutta, 
and in the native town especially. The natives, Inwever, ^o arc 
inured to these things from their childhood, are quite able tp bear 

A 

them. One night's lodging of this kind Avould in all probabilit|* hurry 
a European to his grave. 

If I were disposed to pursue a contrast betwixt the climate |f Den- 
gal and that of England, I could easily turn the scale wliicheibr way 

-.i- 

I was disposed. 

* GnusCs Qt Mrhat is CHlIrd musqiiitoe rurfnin^, are absfihttcly necessary in tills country. T\n* lausquitocSt 
in llie colli are. pcculiHrly troublesome. Millions upon itiillions infest the bouses in CulcuUib. Even a 

plouglfboy would in vain seek re$t unless he were protected by curtains. Surrounded with curtaqyi a person 
will scarcely be able to sleep ; for these troublesome guests haunt the bed, bang on the cuitains, ami perform 
such a niusquitoe-ycll that the person is always in fear they are coning to attack him in a body, like a pack of 
blood-hounds. Their proboscis is very long ; as soon as it ctilers the llcsh you percciie it prick very sharply. 
Ifuot driven away, the inusquitoe fills hiinsolf (ill his Indly stands out with blood, which shines through IjLs skin. 
If he be perceived when tliasilistcndcd with UocmI lie becomes un easy prey, but if \ou smile him, the place on 
your clothes Js covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these insects, as many of them give 
their skins a coating of oil ; but Europcons ju.«t arrived arc a delicious repast, and it often happens that they 
are so covered with iniisquitoe biles that you would tbiuk they had got the measles. Sometimes, wbcii a person 
is very irritable, he scratches his arms, legs, &c. till they become full oi'sorcsi and be tlius indicts still great- 
er torments upon himself. It is a curious scene when a European happens to be disappointed in getting 
curtains. 11c lies down, aud begins to bo sleepy perhaps, when the musquitocs come buzzing in bis ear, 
and threaten to lance him. While he drives them from Ids ears or nose, two or three settle on bis feet, and 
draw bis blood ; while he is aiming bis blows at those on his feet, others lay hold of his nose again, and 
whatever part assumes the resting {losture, that part becomes a prey to the mosquitoes, who never give up 
the contest till they have sucked to the full, and can never be kept ottV but by the person's sitting np and 
tghting with them all night. 
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For instance, I could say, that in Bengal nature always appears in 
an extravagant mood. It* the rain descend, It comes down in sheets^ 
inundates the country, and rains for two or three months togc- 
tlier. If the wind blows, it scorches you, or rises into a tempest. If 
the sun shines, it burns every thing. In the rains, the grass shoots 
up so fjuick that every place becomes a wilderness. In the <lry wea- 
ther every thing is burnt up. I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers do not smell so sweet, the birds <Io not sing so chslrmingly, 
the gardens are not so productive, tlie fruits are not so various and 
delicious, the meadows arc not so green, as in England. 

On the other hand, I might say, that in B(.‘ngal we have none of 
the long and dreadful frosts, killing every vegetable, as in England ; 
none of that sleety, drippling, rainy weathei'that is experienced there, 
so that in a sense it rains in England all the year round. ‘ In Bengal 
the sky is clear tlic greater part of the year. In England it is so gloo- 
my, that multitudes sink,into a dcspomlcncy which terminates insa- 
nity, and many ilie by their own hands. In England, the harvest is 
often spoiled by bad weather, and often fails for want of sun. In Eng- 
land many j>crish in the snow, and with the cold. In England your 
fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the fire-side, and mul- 
titudes die of colds, consumptioiis, asthmas, and many other diseases, 
the eflcct of tlic w'cather. * 

Now, by softeliing down the disadvantages, and bringing for- 
ward the favourable circumstances, on either snle, how easy it would 
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be to mislead a person who has not seen botli countries. If a fair and 
just comparison be formed betwixt England and Bengal, as it respects 
climate, I should think England ought to have the preference, but not 
ill the degree that some persons imagine, and yet 1 thkik the middling 
and lower orders do not suffer half so much from the weather in Ben- 
gal as the same classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for, to 
resist the heat a man wants only an umbrella made of dried leases, or 
he may gpt under a tree ; wliile, to resist the cold, rain, hail ai^ snow 
of a cold climate, without thick clothes, a good fire, and ^ waim 
house and bed, he is in danger of perishing. | 

If there be any thing in the climate of Bengal which makes it less 
healthful than that of some countries, I should suppose this a^y be 
attributed to the flatness of the country, and its consequent inun- 
dations and stagnant waters. There is not a single mountain nor a hill 
ill the country. The Bajuniuhiil hills, strictly speaking, are not in 
Beugalf yet they arc immediately on its western borders. They are 
a part of Bfihar, and belong to tlie English. 

The natives of these hills are said to have been formerly bands of 
thieves, who descended into the plains, murdering the natives and 
plundering the neighbouring country. By the wise and benevolent 
efforts ©f Major Brown, and Mr. Cleveland, they have been brought 
to live very peaceably on their uncultivated hills, and are become 
good subjects, I had the pleasure of ascending these hills in the 
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year 1799, in company with Mr. Carey. We found at the tops of 
those we visited small clusters of houses, with a few rough though 
mild and good-natured inhabitants. My companion could talk so as 
to make them understand,* and he also could be understood by them. 
The conversation that took place was pleasant. We went into their 
houses, the chief ornaments of which were bows, arrows, and the teeth 
of the animals which they had killed. Their principal food seemed 
to be Indian corn. 

It is remarkable that these people are a perfectly distinct race from 
the Hindoos and Mahometans of {lie plains. Their customs seem 
more like those of the natives of the South-sea islands, than of the 
people who live clo.se to them. 

Having never ascended a hill since I left my native land, I was 
quite charmed with this trip, and was ready to fancy myself in a 
new world. These hills command an extensive view of the plains, 
and of the majestic stream of the Ganges, eastward, while, to the 
west and south, hill rises above hill, approaching the clouds. I felt 
desirous of becoming a Missionary to this simple benighted people, 
and thought 1 could spend my days very comfortably on the side of 
one of these hills, employed in guiding the natives into the knowledge 
of that Saviour who laid down his life for the most degraded of 6 ur 
species. 

* On the hilb b«deriii|«e Ae Oangee the aatiTea here leetiit elitlle Undoott'hMee. 

8 
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In coming again into the neighbourhood of these hills in the year 
1803 , I obtained from one of the hill-natives, the following account of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the hills. Though 
imperfect, I have every reason to believe it to be correot, so far as this 
man was acquainted widi the customs of his own country. 

The language is called Paharu, and the people Paharya. IPaharO 
is the name for hill. They have no written language ; |eep no 
accounts, except by memory. Cowries, pice, and rupees pasfainong 
them. The natives do not cultivate rice, but make brea^of In- 
dian corn. They eat all kinds of llesh, and will eat with an|^ body. 
They have no cast. Many drink spirits made of treacle, fice, or 
Indian corn. They fry their meat with oil, onions, &c; 

These people pay a kind of reverence to the sun, moon, &c. and 
their visible god is any kind of stone, upon or before which they 
offer cokrs, buffaloes, pigs, hc-goats, (they have no sheep) cocks, pi- 
geons, &c. They appear to have no idea of a future state of rewards , 
and punishments. 

They make offerings three stated times in a year, when each per- 
son takes his ofi’ering to the head landholder ; some take fowls, others 
goats, and so on. They are all offered at the landholder s house, 
where all the village assembles ; and, after having been offered, they 
are cooked, and all dine together at the feast thus made; At the 
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•time of the offering the landholder tells the stone that they make 
this offering to it, praying that it Avill protect them from sickness, 
give them good crops, guard them from harm, See, In fixing on ccr* 
tain days for performing their poojas, they have no regard ta one 
•day more than another. 

Besides these three annual poojas, private individuals at their own 
houses make poojas, or offerings; for offerings, with a short prayer, 
.seem to be all the worship they have. Tliey have neither muiitru, 
clhyanil, nor jupii, like the Hindoos. 

Tlie stone which is chosen for a god, is called Nfid or Gosai, the 
general names for God among them. 

If any sickness or other calamity prevail in a village, the land- 
holder prays the nud to tell somebody by a dream what remedy is 
to be taken. After this some one generally dreams about tlfe mak- 
ing such and such an offering, and then the whole Tillage unites iu 
making this offering at the landholder's house. 

They bury their dead. They lay the dead body, covered with a 
cloth, in a hole cut in the earth, and raise a platform of wood over 
it, covered with grass, leaves, &c. that the dirt may not fall upon it; 
they then cover up the hole with earth. They bury in one place, as near 
the spot where the first man of the village was buried as possible* 
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They have no other funeral ceremony ; nor does any one become un* 
clean by touching the dead. When a rich man dies, his bed is buried 
with him. They have no mourning clothes. If any man leave 
property, his sons divide it equally, and give a little to the daughters. 
On failure of sons the deceased’s brother, or nearest male relation, 
takes the property, and provides for the daughters and widow at his 
own house. The widow gets none of her husband’s property. She 
may mari;y again. 

When the parents begin to fear that their son may go a#er bad: 
women, the youth’s father asks him if he wishe to get married ^ If 
he reply in the affirmative, and should hb father not know vffiere to 
find a proper girl, he sends a neighbour to seek for one,, for which ser- 
vice this neighbour receives a turban, or four or eight annas reward. 
The girls marry at ten and up to twenty years of age. Marriages dO' 
not take place unless the young folks are agreed, and choose one ano- 
ther, The father of the boy makes a present to the father of the girl,, 
according to hb ability. A young roan may marry wherever or to^ 
whomsoever he choose, if the parties agree. The wedding dinner is- 
provided at the girl’s father’s house, to which place the guests arc in- 
vited. Here the young man and woman are placed on a scat sepa-- 
ratc, and eat off the same plate or leaf. After dinner the neighbour who 
sought out the girl is called. He joins the hands of the young folks, 
together, tells them to love one another, not to quarrfeh, &c. or they, 
will be sent to Bhiigulpoor, viz. to the English judge. This is done 
in the presence of the guest^ after which they depart, the boy takp 
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ing tlie girl with him to his fatlier’s house. They have no ceremony 
at the birth of a child. 

Tlie Paharyas have neither doctors, lawyers, nor priests. If any 
one is ill, his friends or neighbours administer those medicines which 
they know. In a time of general sickness, if it be suspected that the 
persons are bewitched, they adopt this ceremony ; One person takes 
the leaf of the bale tree and lays four or hve grains of riee upon it ; 
then he asks who will eat this rice ; one man takes the rice, and, while 
he is eating it, repeats all the names of the villagers : if he come to a. 
name, and, while he is repeating it, should begin to be dizzy, they 
conclude that this person thus named has bewitched the village. They 
contrive by all means to hide their intentions from the person at the 
repetition of whose name the other began to be dizzy, lest by some 
spells he or she should prevent them from ascertaining the point of 
witchcraft. They then go on with the ceremony, and, bringing a red * 
hot axe, Urst one person, then a second, and then a third touches it 
with his tongue. If no one of these three persons’ tongues blister, 
the crime of witchcraft is fastened on the person whose name was re- 
peated as before-mentioned. They then get hold of tins person, who 
generally confesses the fact. They bring him to one of the sick,, and 
order him to heal him, after which he is driven out of the village, 
whether he heal the sick person or not. If the tongue of dny one of 
the three persons should blister the process is at an end. 


Besides Indian com the hill-people grow pulse, sweet potatoes. 
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yams, pumpkins, cucumbers, kidney beans, &c. They export India corn 
.and puisc. Men, women, and children all smoke from the ho6ka« 
The hill-nien arc great hunters by the bow and arrow. They kill 
builalocs, tygers, pigs, Ie6pa^;d8, &c. Some of them ar€ good marks- 
men. The men shave the forehead, and tie the hair behind in a 
bunch at the top of the head, like the Hindoos. The women put 
rings in their noses, and on their wrists, ankles, ears, &c. Tlicsd un- 
cultivated people have neither blacksmiths nor joiners, nor any 'ma- 
nufactures, amongst them. Even the spikes of their arrows they 
buy among the natives of the plains. They purchase and wear mklas, 
or necklaces, made of wooden beads,* &c. Each person shaves himself. 
They have neither net, rod, nor line ; they poison the fish in the 
lakes with the bark of a tree. They pluck the ears of the corn, 
and let the stubble stay. They who can afford it buy and eat off 
clay and brass pots ; they take up hot liquids with a wooden spoon. 

^ They make their own string. Snow stays on some of the hills. The 
villages ate erected only on the hills and not Jn the vallies. They 
have no iiistrunieirtal music, except the Hindoo drum, or tiimtuin. 

This is the account of this singular people which was given me by 
the native before-mentioned* 

The Sunderbunds (SoondurviSn, literally, fim is an im- 

■■ ■ 

mense forest, forming the south-eastern extremity of Bengal, its 
banks being washed by the waves of the sea, Tliis fOrest supplies the 
southern parts of Bengal with fire- wood. It is intersected with nume- 
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rous rivers running into the ocean, forming part of the mouths of the 
Ganges. It is full of wild beasts, as tygers, leopards, bears, monkics, 
deer, See. also of wild, fowl of many sorts. In passing through .this 
jungle, the gloomy silence is now and then relieved by the cooing 
of the dove, the call of the deer and the peacock, tlie cackling 
of the hen, and the crowing of the cock ; and the deadness of the 
scene is sometimes relieved by the dancing of the monkeys on. the 
neighbouring branches. A tyger, or leopard, may be occasionally 
seen. In my first journey through these parts we were greatly 
alarmed one night by a dreadful cry amongst some boatmen, a tyger 
having ran away with one of their companions while asleep on the 
boat. In my last journey through this forest I heard a poor boatman 
crying bitterly for the loss of his son, who h.ad been carried off by an 
alligator, as he and two others in the water were drawing the boat 
along. And in another place our attention was attracted by the 
cries of a woman, who was lying by the river side, and who, in the 
act of bathing, had been seized by an alligator, but by her and. 
efforts she had wresteef herself from bi.s gripe.. 

During this journey, I was one afternoon detained in one of the ’ 
rivers for two or three hours, till the tide became favourable. As I 
stood on the top of the boat, to look as far as I couUl into these re- 
cesses, I could not help feeling the strongest desire to make a tour 
through the wood, or to be clcvate<l beyond the reach of danger, 
and pass leisurely over it. Fancy brought up before my imagina- 
tion the tyger’s den, with the young one’s playing before it, or suck^ 
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ing the breasts of the savage mother ; while I saw the male parent 
arrive, dragging along with him the body of a wood>cutter. I fan* 
cied I saw a fierce contest between the leopard and the tyger, and 
heard their growls sounding through the jungle. 'Hieire the mon- 
keys danced from tree to tree in the wildest anticks, suckled their 
young, or carried them under their bellies, while they ascended the 
trees in search of food. In that small plain the deer are startled a^he 
sight of one of their numerous enemies, and plunge among the tiles, 

■ •' 4 

unconscious how near another tygper or leopard may be, watching for 
its prey. Amid these strange and savage scenes, all at once, linne 
unknown animal, or bird, starts into view, surprizing by-^the 
strangeness of its form, or delighting by the beauty of its plunshge, 
till it passes into the thicket, and the eye is tired in waiting i^r a 
second sight. Here crawls along the heavy -heeled bear, and Ihere 
the squirrels run to the topmost branches of the loftiest trees. 
Within arc untamed savage animals, preying on man, and on each 
other, and on the borders of the forest basks the dreadful alligator, 
having just devoured a human victim. 

What an astonishing, what a frightful scene 1 How must this 
earth, with all its caverns, mountains, cities, wastes, seas and conti- 
nents ; with all its inhabitants, in die forest, in the city, in the water, 
and in the air ; how must this universe, with all its suns and worlds, 
appear in the presence of that Being, before whom it is ever and at 
once present! • ^ 
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Multitudes of the natives lose their lives every year by wild beasts 
ill cutting wood in these jungles. Notwithstanding the fear excit- 
ed by the wild beasts, several Musulman fuk^rs, liave raised huts in 
different parts^of the Sunderbunds. They pretend to be in posses- 
sion of charms ** to soothe the savage herd,” and, so long as the ty- 
gers spare them, they arc greatly venerated by the superstitious na- 
tives. The men who go to cut firc-wond make oflerings to these 
saints, that they may be protected in their work ; and the ^assurances 
of thefukwrs arm them with new courage. The faith of the survi- 
vers is never staggered by the destruction of a companion, though for 
the time they tremble in their shoes. They go to the fukcer for an 
incantation with as much confidence as though it had never failed, 
and as thougli it were proof against the hunger and the teeth of the 
tyger. Sometimes these fuk^rs live a eonsidcrable time. It is true 
they do not build their huts in the thickest of the wood, but ft(ar the 
river side. The longer one of these men escapes the greater saint he 
is esteemed, and if he should be snatched away in some unlucky hour, 

t 

they say, his time was«come. This trade is a tolerable livelihood to 
the few men who are hardy enough to engage in it, as the gifts they 
obtain from the wood- cutters, boatmen, fee. amply supply them with 
the necessaries of life. 

Ingoing through the Sunderbunds on a Missionary itineracy in the 
year 1801, 1 ventured out of the boat one evening, and ascended the 

T 
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bank, with a native brother, and visited the abode of one of Uicse 
men. He was sittings on a tyger\s .skin, and though his countenance 
did not indicate that he was a happy man* yet he put the best face 
he could on the business, and pretended that to him there was no dan- 
ger. When we rcmimlcd him of the man who had inhabited the hut 
before him, and who had been carried away by a tyger, he very com- 
posedly said, it was because his time was come. 

I 

Besides the liuts in which these fiSkeers reside,, many skeletons of 
sheds arc erected in different parts of the Sundcrbuiuis by the wood- 
cutters, underneath which they raise a little earth like a grave, where, 
before they begin to cut wood, they repeat a prayer, and present an 
offering to the Musulman peer whose grave is represented by this rais- 
ed earth; and after this they begin to cut the wood with acoufidence 
proportioned to the strength of their superstition. 

The Musulmans appear to believe that God hath confided great 
power to the peers, (viz. deceased fukeers) so that if a person pray at 
one of these places where an artificial grave has been raised in the name 
ofsomej)eer, they suppose that through riie power of the saint lie will 
obtain what he prays for. Hence all over the country small places, 
cplkd diirgahs, are raised : the lower part is sometimes of brick- work 
like that raised over a grave, and upon this a small steeple or roof is 
built, with a hole in front containing shells, an oil-light (at uight), &c. 
Xn other places brick-work resembling the earth raised over a new grave 
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is built, and over this a house erected ; and at other places, especially in 
the streets of large towns, a place about a yard square is cleaned, a 
few bricks raised on three sides, and smeared with lime. All these 
places go by tile name of diirgah. At each place a person constantly 
stays, and gathers the courics given by passengers. This is a kind 
of trade. When a man takes it into his head to build a duigah, and 
maintain himself from the couries given to the pwr, he pretends to 
have received orders from the jK;cr in a dream, to build a eftirgah and 
become lus servant. 


Many of the wood-cutters, however, arc Hindoos. These people have 
assigiiCil ilifiTcieut divi.-.ioris of the Sunderbunds to various gods and 
goddesses; as tlic .Musuimans have to diflercut perrs. The names 
of the pi ineipal gods and goddesses of this wilderness are Knlooriiyu, 


Dukshitiuruyu, Iloorce-l’liakooiance, Viihoo-fhakooiance, Ilurce, &c. 


These 


Hindoo wood-cutters raise elevations of earth about, three or 


four inches high, and about three feet s(p;arc. Upon thc^ places 
they place balls of earth, paint them red, and before them per- 
form a kind of pooja, ofiering rice, flowers, fruits, tlio water of the 
Ganges taken from the river Hooglcc, &c. The head boatman 
keeps a fast, and the god or goddess points out to him in a dream 
where they may cut wood without the tygers having any power over 
them. • 


The Sunderbuftds, besides supplying the capital and the country 
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all round with excellent fire-wood, produce ithmense quantities of 
fish, and oil the borders of this forest salt is manufactured. The pro- 
cess of making salt, is very simple : fiwt the earth impregnated with 
salt is coUccterl from the side of tlie river, and placed upon a kind 
of sieve or drainer, underneath which a large pan is placed. Water 
from the river is poured upon the earth spread on the sieve, and this 
water, being thus still more impregnated with salt, falls into tlie pan 
below, and from thence into another pan at the outside of the luound 

r 

of earth which is raised to keep imthc water poured on the earth as 
above-mentioned. The water from iliis pan is then boiled in a fur- 
nace, containing a great number of separate cups, and by continued 
boiling the salt crystallizes, is taken out of the cups with a spoon, 
and afterwards deposited in the company’s store-houses, 

I here add some account of the natural productions and internal 
commerce of Bengal. For what I am enabled to give on these sub- 
jects 1 am greatly indebted to a pamphlet printed at Calcutta for 
private information some years ago, and to the communications of 
very intelligent friend. 

The general soil of Bengal is clay, with a considerable propor- 
tion of silicious sand, fertilized by various salts, and by decayed sub- 
stances, .animal and vegetable. In. the flat country, sand is every 
where the basis of this stratum of productive earth it indicates an 
accession of soil on land whickiias been gained byihe deieliction of 
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water. The progress of this operation of nature presents itself to the 
view in the deviations of the great rivers of Bengal, where changes 
arc often sudden, and their dates remembered. A period of thirty 
years scarcely Covers the barren sand with soil sufficient to lit it for 
rewarding the labours of the husbandman- ; the lapse of a century 
does not remove it half a span from the surface. In tracts, which 
are annually inundated, the progress is more rapid; and that, for 
obvious reasons, which equally explain why such tracts exhibit a 
greater depth of productive soil, and a larger proportion of clay, than 
other regions. A compound of calcareous and silicious earth assumes 
ill many places a firm texture and forms a stone named kankiir. 
In some parts, iron ore enters into the composition, and gives it a 
still firmer texture, A similar accretion of sand and clay liears the 
same appellation. Silicious stones of various kinds, which have fal- 
len fioin the hills, chequer the contiguous plains, and form one more 
exception to general uniformity. If the variable proportions of clay 
and sand, and the circumstance of frecpicnt alterations in tht chan- 
nels of l ivers, be considered, gTcat inequality of soil mai' be expect- 
ed, though it be composed of few substances,. 

“ The orchard is what chiefly contributes to attach the peasant to 
his native soil. Ik feels a superstitious predilection for the trees plant- 
ed by his ancestor, and derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. 
Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. 
The delicious fruh^ exuberantly borne by them, is a wholesome va- 
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riety in the diet of Indian, -and aifonla him gratification and even 
noorishment The pl^yrs abounds the juice extracted 

by wouddihjg iWiuiomit when fermented, an intoxicating 

beverage, which it 'eagerly sought by numerous natives, who 'isolate 
the pfe!|:e]^ts of both the Ilindoo and Muhomedan religions, by ^e use 
of in%riatiih]g ilquoia. The coco^t thrives in those parts of |pogal 
which are not remote fmtn not contains a«ilky 

juice gratefhl to the paJati^’' add w so inuch sought by the Mian, 
that it even becomes an object'of 'exporGtiion* to distant promces. 
The date tree grows every where, hut:id^cifdly in Vahar ; the imund* 
cd trunk of this tree yields a juice wldSjh^s similb^^^ that of t» pal- 
myra, and from which sugar is^dtunfreoucntly extracted, plan- 
tations of areca are common in the centrical parts of Bengal : i^ nut, 
which is universally consumed throughont India, affords cons|<icra- 
ble profit to the planters. Thebassia thrives even on the poorest 
soils ; and abounds in the hilly districts i its inflated corols are escu- 
lent andT nutritious, and yield, by distillatioii^an intoxicating spirit; 
and the oil, which is expressed front its seed, is in mountainous coun- 
tries a common substitute for butter. 


** Besides these, which are most .commdh in.the several provinces 
ofBenga), other trees ine planted, bi^t more, and that, for 
^flie owner’s Use only, without any’View to profit, The various sorts 
hf iiseful trees^ which either grow wild or thiiye with little care, are 
^ too many to be enumerated iti this place. But we bmstnot quit die 
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gubject of plantation without remarking^ that clumps of bamboos,* 
s^hich, When once planted, continue Co flourish so long as they are 
^^niot .too abruptly thinned, supply the peasant with materials for his 
buildings, and may also yield him profit. 

“ Opium, it is well known, has been monopoliacd by government. 
It is provided in the provinces of Vahar and Benares, and sold in Cal* 
cutta by publick sale. For many reasons this monopoly seems less 
exceptionable than any other, 

“ Many cultivators obtain fronl the same land a crop of potherbs, 
or some other early produce, before the season of sowing the poppy. 
It is reckoned a bad practice : whether it be so or not^ the labour of 
the culture is not diminished by having ta,ken an early crop. Tlie 
land must in either method be thoroughly broken, and pulverized ; 
for which purpose it must be ploughed twelve or fifteen times: this 
work is succeeded by that of dispo.sing the field for irrigation; seve- 
ral weedttigs, a dressing of manij^e, and frequent watering, employ 
. much labour ; but the most tedious occupation is that of gathering 

the opium, which for more tlian a fortnight employa, several, poisons 

0- ■ 

* The bamboo is applied to innumerable uses amon^ the Bengalees : ns, the roofs, posts, sldlri and doors 
of their houses, the oars and roofs of tlieir boats, tbi-ir baskets, mats, umbrellas, fences, paIohqueciis»vflahing- 
rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames for clay idols. &c. &c. are all made with tlic bamboo.. A na||iTo cbrUitaii 
was one day, in roy presence, shewing the necessity and importance of eaily discipline. To illustrate lii:s * 
pruppiitivn he referred (o the bamboo used iii a wedding palauqiieen/ which is bent at both ends to rest on the 
bearers’ shoulders. Tlie bamboo is beiii to the proper shape when quite young, and is tied and made to grow 
in this shape, which it retains everafter^ so that at the tune ef cutting iibdtfor use. 
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in md^ing incisions in each capsule in the evening, and scrapii^ off 
the exuded juice in the mornrng. If the greater labour be consider- 
ed, the pioduce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at seven rupees fight 
anas, is not more advantageous than the cultivation of corn, a 

I 

“ The preparation of the raw opium is mider the immediate isper- 
intendancc of the agent or of the contractor. It consists in 
rating, by exposure to the sun, the watery particles, which ^ re- 
placed by'^oil of poppy seed to prevent the drying of the re$iii| The 
opium is then formed into cakes, and covered with the petals^f the 
poppy ; and, when sufficiently dried, it is packed in chests, witi| frag- 
ments of the capsules from which poppy seeds have been tlwashed 
out. 

* i 

** This preparation, though simple, requires expert workmen able to 
detect the many adulterations which are practised on the raw juice. 
The adulteration of prepared opium is yet more difficult to discover. 

Cf 

It has been supposed to be commonly vitiated with an extract from 
the leaves and stalk of the poppy, and with the gum of the mimosa; 
other foreign admixtures have been conjectured, such as cow-dung, 
gums and resins of various sorts, and parched rice. 

** Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to India, as well as to 
Europe, before the discovery of America, It appears from a procla- 
mation of Jahageer^s, mentioned by that prince ia his own memoirs, 
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that it waa'introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, or in 
the preceding reign. The truth of this is not impeached by the cir- 
cumstance of the Hindoos having names for the plant in their own 
language ; theite names, not excepting ^e S&ngskritu, seem to be 
corrupted from the European denomination pf it ; and are not to be 
found in any old compositioB. However, ^e practice of inhaling the 
smoke of hemp leaves and other intoxicating drugs is ancient; and, 
for this reason, llie use of tobacco, when once introduced,, soon be- 
came general tbrougliout India. The plant is now cultivated in 
every part of Hindoosfhan. 

t 

It requires as good soil as opium, and the ground must be as well 
manured. Though it be not absolutely limited to the same pros'inces, 
its culture prevails .mostly in the northern and western districts. It 
is thinly scattered in the southern and eastern provinces. In these, 
it is seldom seen but upon made ground ; in those it occupies the 
greatest part of the rich land, which is interspersed among •the ha- 
bitations of the peasantry. 

The culture is laborious,' as it requires the ground to be thorough* 
ly broken by repeated : ploughing. The tobacco, though trans- 
planted, needs one or two weeding^ Vand a hand-hoeing, it i s fre- 
quently sdsited by tlieSabonteftb^ni^^^ heads of youiig plants^ and 
afteiwards to piclE Off the deiced ISaves. ; But the crop is gathered 

with Uttle iaboniXc aiid/^t^ the^^lx^aeco does not employ 

o'- 
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much time: for it is dried by simple exposure to^the open air, eitlier' 
on beds of grass, or oii ropes; it w» liQwevei\ rcBaoVod under shel- 
ter cluriug the. great beat of the. day and tlie heavy deur of die n^ht.. 


** Though It require an excellent soil, tobacco might be proc^ced: 
in the greateahabundance,. to supply, the consumption of Europ^ 

** Excepting tobacco, which is exotic in; India, . this^ fruitfuyKgi- 
on seems to*^^ have been the parent country. of most'pf^.,®^ ydeh 

were once ranked among luxuries, but which are no^f^^ j^ome i^cs* 
saries of life. The sugarcane; whote veryjaxme v^^lP^idy .l^WD 

by the ancl^t inhabitants of. Europe^ gi^ tuxuiuithyy;: throu 
Bengal M)thOf|i^|eat ti^ Fxom India it v^aa i|itroduce(| into 
Arabia»:^a^.thlii|i^^ and- Africa.. -- 


A.aodden rise in w# price of sogar^ Great BriUin,^ partly caus- 
ed by. a fsilnre in, the crops of the West Indies, and parUy by the in- 
creasing conaumptiou of this article throughout Europe, was felt as 
a serious evU by the British nation^ Their eyes were turned for re- 


lief towards Bengal; and not in yarn. was 

obtained front , this . dsipt^ and the expostatiddof jsugar from Ben- 
gal to. Europe^ whi^h hai^ still conti- 



I ; anj^ iihi ho|^d, 

|!||UUld ’ r 
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** Fi'om Blinarcs to Hungpoor, froni the borders of Asam to lhrts<? of 
Kuttikb, ther^ is scarcely a district iii Bengal, or its dependent provin- 
ces, wherein the sugarcane does not flourish. It thrives most es|ie> 
cially in the provinces of Benares, Valiar, Uiingpoor, Veerbhdom, 
Vurdman, and Midniipoor; it is siicccssfitlly chili vated in all: and 
there seem to be no other bounds to the possible pi oilnetion of sugar 
in Bengal but the limits of the densand and consequent vend of it. 
The growth for home, consumption and for the inland trade is \ 
and it only ticedi' encouragement to equal tlie deniaiid of ^liirope alao, 

“ It is cheaply produced and ft'ugally manufactured. Raw sugar, 

prepared ill a mode peculUr to India, hut analogous, to the process 

of inakfi'ig muscovado, costs less tlran five shUUttga-^teijliiig-jwfif cut. 

An equal quantity of muscovado sugar inight''bc4ii(n^hilMl<> '^ 

more than this cost ; whereas, in the 'BiTtish WCst Tnilies, it cannot 

< 

be afforded for six times tlwit price. So great a dispre portion will 
cease to appear suqjrisiug, when the relative taltcumstances oft the two 
coun'trics shall have been duly weighed and impartially considere<l. 
Agriculture is here conducted with the frngallest simplicity. ‘ The 
necessaries of life are clieaper in India than in any other commercial 
country, and cheaper than in. any otlnr proxHiicc of India. 

The simplest diet and roost scanty clothing suffice to the! peasant * 
aiid -^il^ price of laboiir U consequently low. Every linplenunt 
used in tillage is proportionably cheap, and cattle are neither dc:n 

to the pureUasflf^ noir eltpensive to the owner. The preparation of 

us .. ■■ 
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sugi^vis; equally ^ple and devoid of expense. The manufacturer 
is :iimncunibcred:with costly wiM^ks* His dwelling is a straw ijut; 
iiis machinery and Utensils consist, of a mill constructed on the 'sim- 
plest plan^ aud a few earthen pots. lu short he requires littif ca- 
pitaV^d ift/fuMy rewarded with an inconsiderable advance o|: the 
of cane.. 

GottqniS cullivatecftliroughout Bengal. Founcrly the pr^iice 
waa nearly hqual to tlie consumption, and very little was im[^ted 
by sea ; or brought from inland countries^ But the increase o(| ma- 
nufretur^ or the decline of cultivation, has now given rise to J ve- 
ly large Importation from the banks of the Jiimilna and froii| the 
Decca^^ ;; much more cheaply than in B^gal, 

that iili jsiq^pKMN^ .coropalilion,. notwithstanding the ifeavy 

expehses of dtstaii!t«4iR|t8po^ land and.' water; and Undezsella^ cot- 
ton of a midcUo qu^ty^ in those very provinces wherev this article was 
he^tofo|gB abundantly ptroduced. A fine sort of .cottpn is still grown 
in/tbc- eastern districts of Bengal-for the most delicate manufactures ; 
and a coarse kind is gathered, in every part of the province, from 
plants thinly interspersed in fields of pulse or grain. . This last kind 
is almost exdusiveiy Wployed in the eearseetinanuractures for home 
ctmsumption ; and die cotton, imported through the Dooab, . chiefly 
supplies tbe lopms at which better dpths ace wove. 

r speclesran*^ nuntierous vaiieM pf die ptet affprd thii. 
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useful production. Some sorts arc undoubtedly indigenous in Ame- 
rica; others are certainly natives of India. Whether exotic or in- 
digenous in Arabia, it has been long known there; the culture was 
thence introdiA;ed into the Levant; and the produce, with its Ara» 
bic name, was conveyed into Europe.. But India has in all times been 
the country most celebrated for cotton manufactures ; and even now, 
although the skill and ingenuity of British artisans have been exert- 
ed in the improvement of this important branch of manufactures, 
the finest muslins of Bengal remain, still unrivalled by tlfe fabrics of 
Great-Britainu^ 

Europe wai anciently supplied with silk through the medium of 
Indian comttierce;. But, according to niost aathpf^ . it the pro- 
duce of Cliina only; and even there was 

the fact important, it might be shown, that' the culture was not un- 
known to the eastern parts of Hindoost’han. For tlie ancient language 
of Itulia has names for the sille worm, and for manufactuned silk : 
and, among the numerous tribes of Hindoos, derived from the mix- 
ture of the four original tribes, there are two classes^ whose appro- 
priated occupations (whence too they derive their appellations) were 

* 

the feeding of silk-worms and . the spinning of silk. 

“The excessive price which silk bore in. Europe, when* it could 
be obtuned only through the commerce of India, rendered this the 
most valuable afticle of oriental tra^&c*.. The silk- worm, long since 
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inti^aced into Greece, aftemards propagated in Italy, and ^bre 
lately in France, left India deprii^i of ita exclusive coihmcrce idailk, 
Bengal has now recovered a sliarj-in the supplying of this produc- 
tion: but, uidcss we are inisipfotnied, the raw siik of Bengal beafs in 
the EuropMii market a price somewhat inferior to that of tiie|best 
ItaKam silk. As the filatures of Italy haVb been copied in iki|ga1, 
it does mot oocur to us, that we ought to ascribe this inferiors to 
defective manufacture. Ft has been ihobght, that the best sitk jinot 
obtained from worms fCd on the sort of mulbefiy yt^blich is 
monly cnltivated in Bengal. Experinient has seemed to cbhfirnfth^ 
notion, and possibly thO'inanageinent of ^ silk -WOS'iiii Miy befii:c- 
wUe deiective« That tliis may bethemoie easily ascertained, wcfbaU 
fully descrihe, the present management : aldiougii this detailfwill 
leave us no fOimi’ fo curious topic; namely, that o^silk 

obtained Ivom wiB wotnu frbm those which are fed on Jther 
plants brides multlNehyk ■ ' It ia a subject interesting, as well as buri- 
much silk of this kiud.sapplies home^ Consumption ; much 
is imported from the countries situatecl bn the north east border of 
vBcDgal, and on the soutliein frontier ox Beiuuts i m^ is exported, 
wrought and unwrought, io the western parte of India; aud some 
enters into manufabtuxes #ldch in 



u 


T4 plant a newfield, tiie wute bnd tlie spade in 


the mda^ of April ; good soil is hroiightj 


is thrown on 
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the field to raise it one cubit. The ground is well broken with the 
plough, and levelled with an implement, which in form resembles a 
ladder, but which supplies the place of a harrow*. The mulberry is 
planted in October; the slips ato^cui.a span long, and are thrown 
into a hole and covered from the sun; they: are continually watered, 
until, at the end of a fortnight, they begin to vegetate. They are 
now transplanted into the field, in holes distant a span from each 
other, and nearly one sfMin deep ; four or five cuttings are placed ob- 
liquely in each hole^ which is. then filled up so as to ccTver the slip.s 
with a finger of earth closely pressed .'down. So soon as the plants 

appear, in December, or January, the field is weeded. In Apiil, 
when they are grown to the height of: a cubit, . they are topped, so 
as to leave a stem one hand high; otherwise it is thought^ that tlie 
leaves would be bitter and hard, and that the wormi would refuse 
them. A hand-hoeing is now given; and, a fortnight afterwards, the 
leaves are ready for use. Tlie plant is then cut down, a little above « 
tile root, and the silk-w'orms are fed with the leaves ; the ficltj is weed- 
ed,*^ necessary,. and \notiier crop.ia obtained in June, and a third in 
July: but the leaves only of this last crop, are jpithered without cut- 
tiug the stem, because that, operation at so late. avseason wouh|, itis 
apprehended, injure the plant,. Hie field is again weeded, and a 
fourth crop ia r^dy in September : after gathering the ground is 
ploughed four times with two ploughs, and levelled with the imple- 
ment above-mentioned., lii November, a hand-hoeing assists vege- 
tation and acc^erates the best crop which is cut in December; this 
is followed by a habd-hoeiog and weeding, and is succeeded by ano- 
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tl%er crop ill; March. Thcsame course recommences ; andthe fiel<|» 
if aufficiently attended apd. lahpiu^ will centinne to be productive 
during many y^rs. :.; 

‘‘ pve varieties o^^^ ue disliiiigwshed : the kiudj i^iich, 

asi^ nfpqM in^cates, seems to .be titoughtnaiiy^ is preferred. *^4 
haUsy presei|^c;jd.for.the g^in, ate kept in bags suspended to th| roof 
of the peasants hut; whClVthe juwct is ready to bui'St its prisin, a 
few cods are placed Ju a hirge bas^ket on one shelf .nf a frame p#vid- 
ed for.the nature of the worniv The frame in common use cepsists 
sixteen shelves placed in a ShedHipon vessels filled with watv, by 
way of precaution, against ants. : After the moths quit their dpver* 
sng,T attendance is required, to remove the males, eo soon as itheir 
liinctio, ns have been performed; and the females, wheh they} have 
produced thuir eggs. Tl^ basket ^ carefully covered with a idoth, 

and in a fortnight the worm quits eggs. They are first fed with 
leavesi phppped veiy fine;, as they advance in their growth, they 
disponed into m^ on the several shelves of the frame, 

and are supplied with leaves cut . in larger pieces, and latterly with 
whole leaves, uhtli jhe period when the uisect quits its food; as 
sooii'as it recomii^iic^ branches of mulb^ry are thrown on 

. .*«Iiitealied SitM. WlMlUreib«nd|licotlw»aoilib0.oiS5TWied<|iof (I m Bonbys Bfbti<uitpnlw> 
w dilfenat ajmelHk ^ iH^ wt Minit H?'* vSS Hlk>wan^ Mem to be SUbtoat** 

t.ri^ UitpcififteliS.bii^ •eevM^kebtaiued, wbMiie Jtaemi Is Ur bonia cenunene by Ibe 
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with the leaves upon tlicm, and tlie insects eat with eagerness and 
soon fill the baskets on the whole number of shelves-’ they arrive at 
their full size in little more than a month from their birth ; :andi 
changing their»skins for the last time, are disposed to begin their 
cones. Tliey are now removed to baskets divided into spiral com- 
partments, where they spin their webs and cover themselves with silk. 
When the cone is completed, a few are set apart for propagation, and 
the rest are exposed to the heat of tlicsunfor the purpose of killing 
the chrysalis. 

“ The peasants sell the c<mes td the filatures, most of which are 
in the employ of the company. From the rejected balls, tlicy wind 
silk by the following process^ the cones must be allowed to cool 
after exposure to the sun j the excretions of the worms are collected 
from the feeding baskets, and thrown into a hole dug for that pur- 
pose. The balls of silk are put into the hole, which is carefully co- 
vered up. In two days the cones are taken but, and boilctV in an 
eartlich vessel ; and the silk is wound off by a hand-reel or by t’nc 
common one ; both of which are .timple, ahd dp not differ material- 
ly from the maclunes used for the same purpos^ in Europe. From 
the fur picked off the cones, a PoaiM silk is spun, which is used fbr 
making carpets ami for other purpoan.*. 


* JEtaow d u on the HwhwiiSry ud lutcma] Conunereejjiti^gid. 

.V • 
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subject is curious, I shall add -another interesting article, 
hy a vciy intelligent friend, on the Gultivatk>ii of the mulberry plant 
and the reaiing of silkworms. 


* TherO aic fdw articles which the fanners of Bengat tak^more 
pains ill cultivating, and which* they preserve itt neater, and ^eaner 
order thah the mulberry plant. The growth of it, however,|is not 
contracted for as for indigo plant and some other things, butis sold 
by the.i&ihier to the silkworm-breeder on the i^ot, 8ometimAniak.- 
iug ^ibi^ bargains in one way and sometimes in another. 


* 'fisc species of mulberry tree chosen for the food of the 8il|worm 
bears a much smaller fruit, but has tenderer leaves, than th| kind 
usually ftmnd in gjirdenSj yet is no way inferior in size when -buffer- 
ed to arrive at The intention of plantifl|; it in 

t(t ia.to provide a sufficiency of leav^ from 
ftebdfrer and more juicy substance which 
is found in dtter for feecling the silkwoe^ than 

leaves or the dld^ 



■ fiddis- 
younger 


* The a piece of ground for mul- 
berry wM^> high smooth bank to prevent the 

bAtranCeollontilO^ in the eager 




#eatiuCtibh that Would be niade of the leaves.. ^^Hbi:ihen digs over 

lare^ kind of diggiog-bde|, cUlted a kodallee, 
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to lighten the soil to a considerable depth, and afterwards ploughs 
it repeatedly till the earth is reduced to a dne mould, which is then 
fit for planting. 

* This is peiformed by cutting die stems of some standing plant 
into pieces of a span long, and setting them half buried in the ground, 
in even rows, about a foot and a half asunder. The usual time for 
doing this is in October or part of November, and the cuttings, thus 
planted, take root and shoot up in straight stems to the height of a 
yard or so by the end of March, when the first crop from a new field 
commences. Tliis is gathered by«cutting stems and all, and is sold 
on tile ground by the row, the price being regulated by the plenty 
or scarcity of the season for silkworms. The first crop being cut, 
the farmer's next business is to obtain a second, by hoeing away 
the weeds between every row, and earthing up the plants a little. 
After this the plant sho'ots up higher and stronger than before ; and 
is again ready to be disposed of by tlie end of July ; but the^secoud 
and succeeding' crops are gathered by stripping off the leaves from the 
stems from time to time as the silkworm-breeder may require them. 
In tlie months of October and November the naked stems are vUj^ain 
cut, which produce a fresh crop of as before 
year; and in this way a field of mnlW^’f lent, from its first' p&^tmg, 
yields successive crops,’ iii a general ^ ten oWwclve 

years, before it becomes poor and and then a new planta- 

tion takes place in fleslmraoil. 

;■ : . Vi 
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thus produced, the quantity of ailk.- 
it in Bengal may be easily supposed iinniense, 
; #ben the quantity of silk manufactured mtd'^^ad at the compa- 
ny’s factoncb', and when the nui^ber of natural 

threadflf;^^^|^ch;^ required to make a single one of raw silk is iike- 
■.wisctftijjblieeted.. 


s ^,v^||he. business of the^silkworm-breedert ^bhsnee) is to fum» the 
with the small pod, s. or clews of najhii^al silk in which the^orm 
QC caterpillar incloses itsc^ ^hen it is about to undergo its trstlsfor- 
i^tioh into the moth or 'butterfly sjnte ; and this he does by comract. 
il^neral nnihe of the worm is polop, iBrnd that of the silk pod|tdpa. 

; * The accommodations provided by the hflsnee j^r tbiabusiniBs are 
few and simple, though his care is particular imd extreme. Al the 
things he makes use of are a row of baihboo stages or shelve^i and' 
two.k^s of mat fos placing the insect upon at different periods of 


■ ■* ■ -V . 


iltetl^iiiBess, which may be termed thehr feeding and spinning jpart- 
mehts. The former is merely athin stekw mat about four feet square, 
bouhd I^und. ^ of reeds to give it 


upo&. iitthe first stage of 
(Of treUis’d partition, erected on the 
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mat almut two indies high, l^giiiiiiog from the middle and proceed* 
ing in a spiral form to the onterQiost edges, each d be- 

ing about two inches asunder from the one adj6niiiig< In the in- 
terspaces and Irellis'd opening^ of this partition, which are formed 
sufficiently wide for the purpose/ the insect begins its silken lines, and 
the mat thus furnished is called a chunfirkee* 

* The biisnee commences the Season (or his business if neyr) by set- 
ting apart or procuring a sufficient quantity of late* spun pods, 
which he calls beechun or seed.’ The goodness of these he tries by 
shaking them close to his ear, and the sign of their being sound is a 
slight rattling occasioned by the insect inclosed^ The pods thus 
chosen for seed are termed chhtinch. 


In about ten days from the completion of ^pdd' the new* formed 
motb cuts its way out from the silken ihclo^is, f and immediately 
unites with the female, in which case, shOiiSd'.ra^ cirtiumstance hap- 
peu'lA the morning, they are to be and during 

the night the female deposits, a largb »hd dies. 




* In ten the eggs ace hklblfed-, and an ionWfneraliie quan- 

tity of rninutl^lS^m ai« thereby produced, over which i£| busnee 
scatters the mulhci^ leaf, minced and shred into the sma^l parti- 
cles possible, three times a day*. Within six days from this time 
they are distributed oyer mats jn a due proportion to the space 
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intended to occi^yj atid tw^ days afterwards the 
woi^s east off their skins. At this stage they obtain the term of^ak 
kiilpyaj and in other periods of six days each succeeding this, they 

undergo a second ihd third operation of the same kiild, takiiig^the 
corresponding, term's of dooee-kblpya, trce-kiilpya successively, 
ter the latter state is obtained, they then begin gradually to npe^ as 
it is called, on the co^ipletion of which the worm leaves oiFeatingfnd 
begins to ^pin. This takes place in about two days after the Vlst- 
mentioned period, and is known to the biisnee by the semi>traij|ba> 
rent appearance which the substance of the worm exhibits, as -wm as 

by the colour which it then ttssunies. This is near!}' the same #ith 

■? 

the silk which it afterwards produces, and is for tlie most partl'cl- 
Jow, very little white silk being found in Bengal 


A Aa^: in size, the busn^ increases their aHbw* 

ance of them less'and less, till at length 

he gi ves and 'even brandies too. His care in kecp> 

ing and feeding thefit:;is i;ery especially while small; Nd*]rer> 
son ofthe ikmiiy l^ allowed to. go near them, 

and it must is^nothihgiiti his breath, or 

about Ms 

Ihimsdf to attend therai. He is careful to abstain^pWs^^ 
of food, Stc;’ which arc corntnonlt; eaten, and odes ^6t even touch 
are likcivise sonie other restrictioiH and ceremonies 


obs^*e| at certain stages of the tMi8iB^..^but as they seem -to fa- 
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vourmore of superstition than of ted .utility, they are scarcely worth 
notice. 

* Wlicn tlie« busnee perceives that the worms are sufficiently large, 
uiul ready for spinning, he carefully removes them from the feeding 
mat, and places them on the spinning one, in the interspascs of the 
spiral partition before-mentioned.. 

‘ The operation of the worm commences in the first place by attach- 
ing a nuiniier of threads alternately* to. thc bottom and sides of the 
inclosure it occupies, in diiferent places, which forms a multangular 
figure, and constitutes die outward boundary of its destined habita- 
tion as well us the basis and support of its further operations. Having 
concluded this necessary preparation, it tlieii proceeds to work in- 
wards, sedulously filling upevery angle and vacancy till it is com- 
pletely hidden from sight and closely wound in its own silken 
shroud. Duriug tlie time of spinning, which is completed jn a day, 
thc^«pinning mats are set out in tlie sun, but in a position ver- 
tically inclined with the bottom upwards. The pods after be- 
ing detached from the mats. are ^exposed to the open sun for stime 
days successively in order tof destroy the inclosed insect; but the 
method made use of at the compan}'’s iketories for this end, is to set 
tliem in large ovens heated to a reqiusite degree, which more effectii- 
ally and speedily answers the purpose.. , 
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tlie caTj*(^’'oii at any tiiafe of 

thijie are thiw 9e^o^ '^liic%w observed for 

li via. in l^arc?!^ Aogoat aod NoYeini^ wliich ara de- 
nominated from tjw cpTW«ponding'na^i(5ato?th®^^^ Ch4ti*6» 

Bliadrii and tJ^liay^mu months, &c, tc. of which the forra^ w 
cstemed by far the most pkntafriVa^ seeurc ; the second is ext^me- 
ly hazardous W account of its happen^g io the rainy scasoM and 
theikfore jij^vitteinptedj^^d^^^^^ ho called a in<|Uuin 

oir the others! 

* I)ttring these sea^ni ^ng*^ baskets o|silk- 

i^koons (tlie term wljich Euro^aps give the tSpaor pod) on|tlicir 
-beads, arc seen running from tur^karters ' to the silk fectories, ^here 
their loads' are immediately weighe^ and carried to the accoi^t of 
the different busnees, or breedets/ that ^ye sent them.’ 

. To the same friend I am indebted for the following accoumt of 

€a 

the adtivation of tlie indigo plant, and the manufacture of in^go : 


Tlic cultivation of the indig^|pS§^m Bengal is chiefly carried on 
bv a contract formers. 

^ farmer a s^cil^d quantity’^Of ground, for a 

;^bmin is- paid '^.beforehand, and 

fhc settlciri^,tf%jciBunil"fo|dcteTO by tho quantity of plant 
which he may be able to d^ver. 
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* It is sddoiQt lioweveir,' thst a iaroiev coatrs^ts; fbf w(ucji, so that 
a lar^taa-i^jiifactory, (which at a moderatie estimate 

a^res of gtou^id^} will have accounts to kee^ with a ^ 

mers or more; «lb^ manufactories have^ ltoti thap tour hunidr^.^ 

* Indigo lauds lie generaHy near tlto i^|c 6f some riy^v CF out- 
let of water, for the convenience ' of cafruige/ and it is not ^visual 
for fanners to transport their plant in boats, from the distoOCO bf ten 
Of twelve miles to, a manufactory. 

* The labour bestowed, by the 'tormer oii the tjiilture of this j^ant 
is by no means great, and bis treatment of 'it in ho; tosptet difle 

^from that which he makes use of in his .crop^^ 

plowing, sowing, and harrowing, which; lie j^yes to his wheat ami 
barley serves for this ; but it is rarely that be allows it so iiiiich> 
tlioiigh he would doubtless fiud his. account in it, for the growth of 
the plant depends* chiefly; on the degree of ploU^ing which the 
ground receives, and the perfection, of it is obtained by keeping it 
clean from weeds. 

* Piifei«n.t kn4^ howeyCr»^^^i^^ 8o\7n at flii|^to.!i|t seasons. 

In sandy lapda tWplaut gr^S^rs alowty^ that/.p^tpose, 

theretore^ beife^ih 

* Iif« «r lib tboaiiiiabisiimi 
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' fF;ii||iJ^|f^^iibe ft- . 


^vo&j 

mm i«i£r"‘-irf2ii;!5e. 



[t|,^y'W^i^'nioAtlit.M;t^'?,b^'i^pv^*Aj^D||kard> 


t;*-' ■:*?■¥. ^^ 


' wt jt oWlng:^ into the. 
; Ai V;'8to|>,J^oiii^'',iii^-';ii’^ :^ich 'istn 

cyii M it is ftr ohj^ceful o 

a clean; of jlnfti^^fwht has a ^tetty; iiot » ' to say beauti 
peaiaonei >r'^J8fn;?Wts atj^A four feet and u 


~ i;- vT 
i- 
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^tablisli^ ;prjce, and the woj^k of the ftnncr thus coneludes. The 
numbet\, of these worked off daily at a large manufactory 

ambunt to two '^pusimd and uj^wa^s.' 

* The business of an incGgo mahuiactoi^* from the receipt of tlie 
plant to the ipackiog up of the drugf if^i^istinj^ished into, parts by 
the terms of steeping, beating, boiling, draining, pressing and dry- 
ing; and the principal parts of the mjanufactory ; are called by the 
corresponding names of steepers, beaters, boilers, draining-tables,, and 
drying-house, which may be separately explained as follows : 

* The steepers are a row of vats, or large square cisterns, with in- 

clined or slanting bottoms^ containing fr^m six /to twelve thousand 
gallons each, and are made of strong. brick-worli^ petered so well 
as to be almost as firm as stone, with ah opening at the bottom on 
the side inclined, which is secured, when, full, by a large wooden pin 
or plug. The steeping process is performed tn tliese vats iq the fol- 
lowing order: tlie plant is placed in j«gi^^layers> from the bottom to 
the t<q>, in a leaning posifron^ the < layer being 

downwards and all, the reitup^rd^ Over order fp pre- 


farther remams .to be done the Jofi^ibh is. found to be properly 

Wf 


vent fr fr<hn .risiugrih:/|the ilknfier; 


bars of wood are, laid across 


ways, which :aie,cl,ose^. held heafosa^bl^ched tc 
each;.va^^^Jh^lii;^f :them. .'VITii^'is thcii 

let into the ^t, • till .tjhe plant is it, and nothing 
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^^isis knourn by the strong fern^llLtatiott which ifitst ifokeft 
p{lm( ^hd by yarious syniptpms whii:^ familiar to^ th^ma- 

by catperience. tetoliric^fe 

that a atra^i^^^B hotice of is aatron£6|u^ froth, which genttally 

the vat, ■ wheo tlie ’pi^cess is pearly coiiwlte. 


eleven to tlifrteen hours aft^; the 
. then let but dirough the opei 

b^Uiarthe^Ioiii^^ K^oriat ^t tii 
yeMowiah green, 


; ,•...* Cj^ual dimAions 
with* aa aitparaUel 1 ^ the foti|^, but of ele- 

yatioi^ the to]i> pf:ith^ little higher than the b|ttom 

of jAe forn^rriiyV.]!^ be^^^ the liq^r in 


these ^^kta tih the ^iqu^ag^^^ m forms into grains 

':. 80^^;.iO;^'e:4^p!O^/|pi'^i^;Md'-^^ In thi^.state 




tim ihil to strike tim eye 

0^lf|t^hgi^^^ The operation is perfdrihed 

^^Oweyer^ in (U^rent^ws ii{t^4^^ ^ At some mannfac- 

'; tories 'n:ktnd.-'4f'^''|p|i^^;^'.;is:'.]^ ' in' which .rows' 

y^ich 

4e^;or tw^lyo;n^^£|t^^m.'K^ 

throw ef» 




■ 'v.. 


, ^t;;ih';^|»f^nOedr ''hdd 



nghUy be;iOi!h^ hK^ting (^e yal 



blf tVs 

The s^ptoms which take plade itt the progi^ of beatingare these : 
at the beginning a huge heap of blue froth is producedi which gra- 
dually thickens and condenses till the whole, (with the assistance of 
a little oil thro'l^h upon it), totally disappears, which seldom, how- 
ever, takes less than an hour to perform. In thc^mean time, the co- 
lour of the liquor gradually changes froth a yellowish to a darker 
green ; then to a bthish greini, afterwards to a strong blue, and last- 
ly to a bluish black, when the beating is thoroughly done. 'The itno- 
nicnt for stopping this operation is determined by the manufacturer 
from repeated inspections of the liquor in a small silver or other cup; 
and the clearness and density of tile grains are the general marks by 
which he is guided ; yet this is not always ascertainable without con 
siderablc skill and experience. When the crisis arrives, the beating 
is stopped, and a certain proportion of lime water is next thrown in, 
to assist the precipitation of the colour, and the vat is again left to 
rest An hour or two, however, is sufficient to answer this end, and 
all the water above the sediment is then drained off. This is done by 
a perpendicular row o^oles on one side of the vat, which are gra- 
dually opened as the water runs off, beginning with the uppermost 
£rst The blue sediment which remains is then let out through a 
separate opening into a^ small, receiver prepared for i^ and afterwarda 
taken to the boUem to receive the next operation. 

* The boiling process is sufficiently explained by . the name, and 
needs no further remark, than that, the use of it is found to brighten 
the colour. The indigo is, in thia state,: extftmely fluid. 
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.. i$ dext run out from, flie/boilera upon tbe^r^n* 

Sg tebles, in order to give it a euba^iM^ wldcb may fit it fo| pres- 
sing. These are oblong frames' of conisi^eirable length, and i^ut a 
foot or htUf in depth, with a grated dr latticed bo^om to 

alldiitr of ^e The sides are either of ^^d or 

plait^red brick work, and adapted to allow the, edges of a larg# sheet 
of idO over them^ wliatihi^.od^ the grated bottom and 

a strainer td thiillaid ’W|ib& sufficiently boiM, the 

liquid is' out hot upop this doth, . which parmles of 

indigo, while it suffers tlie water to pass through' freely. A firs t, 

however, a small proportion pf ccflour likewise escapes^ but w again 
taken lipf and the water afterwards drops through clear. tlie 
space of nine or ten hou'm (though sometimes longer) the mdigo 
ac|iuires a iubsfanee like yery soft butter, H is then fit iDr the 
presses. ~ 


' * The indigd,1d drder to be premised, is next ptit into oblong; boxes 
dr fnimef of six inches depth; fitted with bottoms or lids, which are 
hot joined to the sides^hhdiboi^d with a number of small holes for 
the water to out at ' To fhe inside^ of these boxes a cloth is fit- 
ted, which jwl^ .fill^^^'^ Ac indigo on every 

side. 


tfad '^me.pSions of 


% {but the lid^b 


•r. > ■■ 


with it as its. 


to pa(^tw!th2iri^.ryp the indi* 




Wheh the boxes are fil- 



.'OF' tfi t- 




letl, theyiaft^jrfaeed one over.iUi^ll^r more, 

the bottom of the . upp^ box pressHig oh -lfa^ ;m :of,^thevlo^m till it 
has stink it to its proper mark ; but^ that the tlMckn^s^rilm Ud 
be suifieiebt for* the purpose, it ia^iroyidi^ 

on its upper part. . The power e^^e pres^^ci^ in a double le^ 
ver, with a weight applied vm i^i^g!^.^ l^^>:propor tlie 

force required} aii^ tTie pi^suteii*^^ great. - In. tSFo or 

three hours tht indigd is pres^d^y’ lt to a sobstance^quite ^rmi^^pd 
is taken from the box, a krge square. vcake pf t^^ or tbl'ee inclies 
thickness.* 


* These cakes are next cut into smalt ^iiare pieces and carried to 
the drying-house to dry, which ;concludes the business of the mar 
nufacterer. For this purpose the drying house is 61|cd with rows 
of shelves, supported by a kind of scadbldtng, which admits of a vast 
quantify of indigo being placed on them without haying one piece 
t.) touch another The indigo dries in this manner in the space of 
two months without any further' att€ntS(in;.beiug,pai«l to Jt th^ that 
of sometimes turning it pyer ; is^ pwiiig to^ the 

season in wiitch it b.inade.p W 


^ Among the subbrdina^-requh^tey^f manufa^iory the 

quantity of .vrater daily.^vj the Supply of the vai^ is the 

only pne . j;^t seema tq bb/^^^ini^^n 


" liib'wmeSaMVvMd^.'' 
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cpinpt^tioijy 

throwp lip, . by qq 0 ^eiiiqA. or ptber; from iwfnty to 
Hliirty . feet p£i|^jiiippU|,T^ upiesi:,^^. tlm ti^ of extreir|| inun- 
datipnv:.rvT^^^^i|ii:^^ dilTecptit mapbipfe^japd in w^s, but 

a pf .tbein^^ to Ibis srtide.* 


80 irie«tract 8 

^ji jtjb^prpiAu^l^ Pf ..J^gal^ys 'of 

Ji^ipaaufaptuTe’pfl^ knwh and 

^bp carriest.ppni^ this country, whence 

- ancient^ supplied vith it, 

. . untit fbp produce of ^uieri^engross^ tbc market. , WUha a vciy 
. ;iate period^ ^ of a few: Eurdpeans in Bengal liasweyived 

the expor]^|||U.Qf but;' it b^ been mostly manufactyed by 

thcinsidyea. : 'tbe 4iioety:Pf whicb the indigo ^ made, 

deiniindV a skiiful and experienced eye, The indigo of Be^al, so 
far may W iBoiely considered, is superipr^o tha t 

pf l|j^tb America^ and eppal tp ^ihpp^jst. of Soptb Apierica. v^Little, 

The success- 


;^bp^'Veiv'..^',b|}be'rtp;boip;^^ 

• • t •• - Ji'. . ■,•?■'.. i*.J. • ■ ■ . ■ ■ If ^ j 



_ ;;;^. Aj |i ^ !i ii! | !( a&»rt5», tpl a mil, 
in Aa^iea. •*. 


irf/' -...4: ■ -'S . 
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. I now n^ke some further extiHcU fi^bin the very judicious and cor- 
rect ** Biieivijarks on the Husbandly and Internal Commei'ce of Bengal.’* 

*!f. Few^dtstiiict8 in Bengal ai^ Wholly d«^titute of internal naviga- 
tion. In most of them, lakes, rivii^ts, ^nd: watl^mrses, communi- 
cating urith great rivers, and heooniing i>asifahle i the rainy season, 
conduct bcmts to the |Memnt*r€^ Sut^, his ^Wluable product .^e- 
ing reaped ati other seasflms, ai^ disposed of os soon as gatheijplie 
derives less benefit from navigation^ tlian the Survey of its extent 
would lead us to suppose. Land carriage conveys the greater part 
of the produce from the place of\it8 growth to that of its embark- 
ation on the Ganges: and the rapid currents and dangerous shoals 
of many considerable rivers, forbid the use, of large vessels, and per- 
mit the passage of none but canoes and small boats. The naviga- 
tion does nevertheless employ a vast number^f large vessels. It is 
interesting to note, at a mart of great resort, the various construc- 
tions of boats assembled there iirom difierent districts, each adapted 
to the nature of the rivers which they, generally navigate. Fancy 
has had some share in planning them, but ^the most essential differ- 
ences are evidently groaud^d; on considerations of t^Hty^ 'The fiat 
cliuker<l)uilt vessels af;d^ W!Eitem would be ill adjtpted to 

the wide and stormy dnvig^i^u^f the lower Ganges. The.dd^^cl' 
dy bulk of the lofty win«[h use ^ Ganges from Patoa*t6 Cal- 
cutta, would not auit ftid rstpid: and ^thallow rivers of the western 

districts, nor the marrow .creelcs through which vessels pass in the , 

’ ■ X ’ ' : 
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thelow bttt4eepjt!^^ districts^M-e 

: 


“In oii| w with tjie. 8treaii!|and 

/ for tbe oar; • ^ the 9ther> boat^dur- 

of ^ ..gipie;.voyai^. are . jassjs^jl ; ty the str^ of 
‘ opposed by^ tbei r^n'ent nndar 

ptaSable tp die & the 

oar;; for a winding niytglitibn in n^fow pas$^^:^dinjt8 of nf rcli- 
ance^n the aaUv - Often ^bnndii^ jiiH^e shallo w^ ^ 

hnaafa if bnilt with Hecis. 4!f the cbnajttnciiphs of Bengaf want 
this addjUon so neeca^ry for probably o>Ag to 

the . sa ine that :ap rpde a form for the lindder,, as tba^ of a 
large 






•■.;■ ,, .... ■ . -. if 

;^i;l‘;lChe;yaHbu8 fo^ alOR^rd vessels built, inorc eopnpmi* 

they could be eppstrpeted pn an Jlu^ope^^ Tliey 

are cheaply found.. A cirpular bpafi^tijed tp a, bamboo cane forms 
theoar^,% w^9^,|pwne-j^Med a.few 

bambp^.iathed tog^ef wpply..ai^|^^^ia;b^^ sbme species 

; scrvea: fo^a ^ard |b 


^iali|.*i;iHifft^^ vcbcls; 

J -- ■ A. 


AoNi«8 
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and a itta’# thatch supplies the place of a deck, to shelter the mer- 
chandize. Tlie resselisi are navi|^ted with equal frugality v the boat- 
men receive little more than their tbod, which is most commonly, fur- 
nished in grata, together with an ihconsiderable allowance in money 
for the purchase of salt, and for the supply of other petty wants. 


*^In the land carriage, the owners of the cat^e arb die p^ocipal 
traihcers, oftener purchasing at one market to sell at anOthei^han 
letting their cattle to resident merchants. ..They transport the mer- 
chandise upon oxen trained to burden, and sometimes on horses (of 
that small breed of poneys whibh is common in Bengal) ;; more rare- 
ly, on buffaloes. These, though more docile,- even than oxen, arc 
seldom employed for burden, within the limits of Bengal proper: 
they require more substantial pasture than can be gleatfi^ on a jour- 
ney from the t<>dd||||d,e ; and, ibnd of lying in water, they would da- 
mage their load it^ne rivers, which they have frequent occasion to 
ford. Yet in the eastern parts of Bengal, and still more ^ in ‘the 
proviAces, which border oh its western frontier, hufialbes are employ- 
ed both for draft and carriage. We have eveh: seen them ii^d in 
the labours of husbandry. But .die buffalo is more sluggish and a 


slower traveller than the bk^^aiid does not bear a much gri^ter bur- 
dehr^TLarge cattle wiB. carry a load Of six mans, on easy jOuroies of 
eight or ten miles, and eventidie smalt cattle are tasked' with two 


mhns.^ The strongest oxedWy be hired at the rate of eight anas 
per diem^ bh thcMeamstfoadfcH.In gener^ the price of land carriage 
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iiDt iexceed one rupee a m'Sn for a hundi^ niiiea. The average 
of cestomary rates tn different, provmces ^onld exiubit a much 
kr sum j and the carrier does certainly irafiiiport mdrehan^se for 
his oiini .accoiai^ at far less expense thaft the hire which he v|i ac- 
. custom^ vto c^ . He can feed his cattle^ and even buy judder 
n^hiem neceiMary, pay the wages of one driver for four bullocki| and 
gradnally ireixdbttjrse to himself the purchase of his oxen, if hudaily 
gaiig^l^ount to two anas for every head of cattle, in a distrift mo- 
derately cheap ; or three anas, in the deftest pfbteces. : 


Did the roads permit the use tof carts, land earrtage wAld be 
much cheaper j but the highways are not generally in a cendil|>u fot 
distant joumies with wheelrcatriages.^ ;4t.a former period, thi com- 
municatioB was betkr assisted. A magnificent road, ftom tli| bank 
of the Gbaghta or^Dewa to t^e Brahmeputre^ a safe aii^ con- 

venieiq^ cbminunicatton at all seasons, in ,a leiiP|s of four hundred 
mijes tWdhi^h countries exposed ito annual inundation. Ofthecause- 
* ways and avenues, which formed this road, some remaios muy^ihe yet 
traced. Other highways, less .extensive, but communicating from 


town ; to tpwh, / ftcijltated m eve^ part of the 

country. At;pr|^aht‘.i^e path directs the traveller ; but no 

anificialroadj , any .other, accomm^ his.fiM%ue^ 

and his prog^i^kf^iMgether bai^ in, tlwrTaihy seasdn. . ^ 






in the sl^H^pse of a 
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l)(ve i^Ueii ifito such total aa barely to leave , the trace of their 

^former 4irec;tion, au4 pf tlie puhlip inua; or serais, which APPOniuio- 
dated trayellets, must be ascribed to the want of substantial aud du- 
rable materials* for their coustructiou. Tlie country affords none, 
unless diey be brought from hilly countries, at aacenormous expense ; 
or unless bricks be burned for the purpose. The great cost of high- 
ways, which have been constructed with these materials in the neigh- 
bourhood of the principal Burc^ean stations, discourages* the%ope 
of such roads becoming general. But under the encouragement and 
attention recently given to this important .object, they may be con- 
structed, as they formerly were udder the native government, by the 
simple expedient of raising the soil between two ditches, and throw- 
ing up causeways, where a low situation requires them. The accom- 
modations, which travellers need, can only be expected when frequent 
intercourse will pay^or the providing of them; and the state of so- 
ciety must be very different from the present ; for, even in the prin- 
cipal cities, the stranger finds no accommodation, either at* public 
serais or private inns.* 

** If we turn to the routs of navigation, wc :$hall find that the tfaytil- 


* " The inatitetioii of pbblic hue for the •ccelBiBodBtiouof MveHm leerai very ancient in Rindeoit’han. 
Tliey were regulated by Shar Sbabi urbo appointed a parteular tube to the charge of theim Iskmny plnrea 
whfBTo p)eb|ki.lmii4i|ig|i for that porpoie are wttitifig».lbeetreettr or npen spots, in ivbich a few fainilivs of 
thu tribe and profeisioD have taken up ^eir obodor are dignified with the name of serais, and may be called 
private iana. Public aeralaw together with welb and resting ptacess have always been aiora numerous in 
Rindoact*banprppMpeiidin.llMl)ecip|nsthap:mQeM^t tiiey still aifoao;fndt)ie reason is obvious: travel* 
ling by land isjnore frequent there; whilst travelliag by water is more commoo in' Bengal/' 
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w no Better accbminddated/thoug|H[- t^^ of travelling Be 


^nera). The various sorts of barges/ which are in use, |hew,f 


that the opulent inhabitents of Bengal lare not indiffereht to conve- 
nience bn their jbiirnies. But persons, whose circumstances ^ less 
affluent, navigate the rivers of Bengal on less cohvehient enmrka- 
tions. 


V'^fhe want of accoinmodation, in travellibg by land: or w^r, is 
doubtless the conseqdehbe of limited intercour^,'and beOomea in its 
turn, a cause of discouragement to frequent communication. Ilf du* 
ly weighed, it will appear no unimportant circumstance, whethv con- 
sidered as indicating' general poverty, or the decay of commese and 
agriculture. A brisk trade requires much intercourse, and tbi again 
promotes ilratHc, by early information on the wants or thefabun- 
dance of differcni provinces^ A languid commerce, which .^erely 
fetches/ in an estabUShed cbutrse, the produce of provinces usually 
cheapo dispose of it in districts uisuidly dear, cannot note the smal- 
ler' variations of m and, consequently, the prices of cltlTcrent 

districts fihd level sli^ly, and vibrate, between vride limits. The 
effl^ts, b^hicK'great'viria^i^ have upon 


husbaudfy;-;«?^';b|yl^i^^^ 


V Th4 hihgu^ of tnierhal^^^^^^^ inferred firom the cir- 

cuhssbinces alibve-mentibnmj,: ;is confirmed, by the review of the cOih« 


mb|t1^s%hich it exchanges,^ s^d' by ‘the their amount. 
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The exportation of grain from corn, districts, and the returns of salt, 
constitute the principal object of this trade. . The importation of 
cotton from the western provinces, and the exchange of tobacco for 
beetle-nut,* together with some sugar, and a few articles of less note, 
complete the supply of internal consumption. Manufactures are al- 
most limited to tlie wants of their immediate neighbourhood; ex* 
eluding from this consideration die provision of the public invest- 
ment and the calls of foreign dade. .Piece goods, silk, saltpetre, 
opium, sugar, and indigo, pass almost wholly through the tompany’s 
hands, excepting only what foreign commerce, and the trafhe to va- 
rious ports in India, export, of epch among these articles, as the 
company do not monopolize.. 

“ Grain, the internal commerce of which is entirely conducted by 
the natives themselves, supplies the consumption of the cities and 
the export trade of Bengal. Though salt he the return of that trade, 
the corn exceeds it in amount; Uiis cannot he rated at less tlian two 


^ No person need be told^ that the use of thisniit, with Mmt, the leaves of the Belle vine, and the inspis* 
a ttrd juice of a species of mimosa, is universal throughout India. Another variety of the lictle-utn. which is 

ranch softer than the common sort, is chewed singly ; oc else with cardaoiomv spices or tobacco ; or wipi the 
same things which were first mentioned, but loose instead of being wrapped bp in thebetle leaves. The < 
rocmareca-nut is the produce of Dengalj planUfiona of that beautiful palm tree are common throughout the 
lower parts of this ]irovincc, and the nut is no inconsiderable object of inland commerce. The mimosa 
c*hadir (or catechu,, if Ibis barbarous name mnstHbe retained,) grows wild in almost every finest throiigbont 
India. Its inspissated juice (absurdly callfd terra japoiiica) is an import frnni ill cultivated distrkti into 
those which are better inhabited, and. need not thereforo be' noticed in this phicc. The betle vine (a species 
of pqsper) is cultivated thsoaghout Iiidia ; and -its hsavet are seldoin transported to any considerable dist.’irice 
from ^ place of their growths covered Vineyards containing this plant, or artificial lAonnds on which they have 
fbrmerly rtood^ .are to be sesih ia the primmeits pf 'alnidst every town or popuilons village. Tlic culture is Iabo« 
rious, and ia mostly the separate occupation of a particular tribe.” 
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crots^. Cot cofn transported from considerable distances; cndnsive, 
G^wqnently, of the supplies drawn frdm. the immediate neighbour- 
hood of cities audsea*ports« 

Exf^ept ifi cities, the bulk of the peoplois every where sui^sted 

from the produce of their own immediate neighbourhood. IflfBen- 

• * 

gal, they are in general fed bn;the prodiice of their own culti^tion. 
At a moderate computation, the consumption of manufactures, ijnugh 
the dress of the natives be simple, doCs not fail short of six crqies of 
rupeesj 

** Cotton piece goods are the staple-manufacture of India. va- 
rious sorts, fabricated in differdit provinces, from the north of Hin- 
doost’han to the southern extichihy of the peninsula, are toofuiner- 
ODS for an ample descriptidh of them in this place. A rapid sketch 
must , here sufHce; It will serVC to convey some notion of the various 
manufiuBtures distributed through the districts of Bengal and the 

I r- 

adjacent provinces. • 

Plain muStins, distih^ished by various names according to the 
fineness and to ’^eclpsehess of their texturCj^^^ as flowered, 
striped, or/chequered ihiisUns, denominated from their patterns, are 
fabricated chi^ province of Dhaka. The manuiketure of 

tile finest sor^ of thin mi^lin is almost confined to that province : 
other^kh^ wove more closelyi are ^briqatad on the western side 
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of the Detta of the Ganges; and a different sort, distingulslicd by a 
moie, rigid texture, does not seem to be limited to particular districts. 
Coarse muslins, in the shape of turbans, handkerchiefs. &c. are made 
in almost every province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins, which arc not ill^dapted to com- 
mon uses, though incapable of sustaining any competition with the 
beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. 

** Under the general ap{>ellation of calicoes,, are included various 
sorts of cloth, to whicii no Engtish names have been aflixed. Tliey 
are for the most part known in Europe by their Indian denominations. 
Khasahs are fabricated in that part of Bengal wliich is situated north 
of the Ganges, between the Mflhanada and Isfirobtee rivers. Cloths, 
nearly similar in quality, and bearing the same name, are made 
near Tanda in the Vizir's dominions. Baftas are. manufactured in the 
southwest corner of Bengal, near T^ukhipoor; and again, on the 
western frontier of Benares, in the licighbourhood of Alahabad; 
and also in the province of Bahar and in oome other districts. Sanas 
are the chief fabric of Orisa ; some are nwde in the districts of Mid- 
n&poor ; more are imported from the contiguous dominions of the 
Marhattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, is wrought 
in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. Garlias are the manu- 
facture of Beerbhoom ; stUl coaner cloths, denominated gezis and 
gezinas, are wove in almost eveiy district; but especially in the 
Dooab. X>ther f ortn of cloth, the names of whicli would be less 
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are f^nd In wious districts. It would- 
be Itiperduous to complete: the eouiiic^ 

wove into sackcloth in‘ many places ; and, e^ecf*' 
aUy, bn; the-^hfil^n frontier of Bengal pr^^ it is there enifi|oyed 

a$,cloathingv% the tnountauaeers*. . A soii of canvas is' Wd& 
cotton in tbftndghboprhfiod of JBatna and of Chatiga ; :nnd &nnel 
well wovo but ill fulled,^ is w'rought at Patna and some other pacea 
Blankets are made evciy 'lVhere for ‘common; use. coarse |i>ttoa 
cloth, dyed red wiUi cheap tnaterialSi is <very generally used# it is 
chiedy manufactored in the middle of tlie Dooab. Other sorts^clyed 

® ’ V.* ■ 

of various colours, but especially l^ue, are prepared for tnland|coni> 
mei'ce, and for exportation by iea, Bodi fine and coarse calic|es re- 
ceive a topical dyings with permanent and with fugutive colouj|s, for 
common use, as well as for exportation. > province of Blares, 
the city of Patna, and the noighbourhood , of Calcutta, are thepriu- 
ctpal seats of this manuifactafe ; concerning which we cannot omit 

■ ■ I * 

to remark/ that the making of chinto' appears to be an origiiml art 
in India, long since invented, and bought tp ao great a pitch pf ex- 
cellency, that ingenuity of artists ; i^^^ added 

little improyeifien^ but ia,^e superipr;e|[i^g^ea^^ patterns^ 

/ ^ Thecarto of ]^rbpe,.on the bt^er have been imitated in 

• . ■ ■ * ■ *■ . -r- -f V ■ ' 

. India, but without compiete/iiicc^r; and some of the more ancient 
' manufactureapfithe xbUat^ anrjamipg^atothose^ which have been' 
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now introduced from Europe. We allude to scVeral sorts of cotton 
cloth. Dimities of various kinds and patterns, and cloths resembling 
diaper and damask-linen, are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, 
and many other places. 

** The neighbburhood of Moorshtidhbad is the chief seat of the 
manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both jplaiu and dowered, and ma- 
ny other sorts for inland commerce and for exportation^ ure 'made 
there, more abundantly, than at any other place, where silk is wove. 
Tissues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted tb the uses of the country, are wove 
in the western and southern corner of Bengal. 

** The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk and cotton, flou- 
rishes chiefly at Malda, at Bhagulpoor, and at some towns in the pro- 
vince of Burd wan. 

- ** Filature silk, which may considered as in an intermediate 
state, between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of iha- 
nufacture, has been already noticed. ' A considerable quantity is ex- 
ported to the western parts of lndia ; and much is sold at Mirzapoor, 
a principal mart of Benares, and passes thence to the Marhatta do- 
minions, and the cetitricai parts of Hindoosfhan. 

. ... 

. •■ ■ ■ 1 - . . 

■ ■ .L. ■ . .. • ■ I. . 

** The teser, o/ wild silk> is procured in aVifndance from countries 

Y* 
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atid from some ^pt^npis riiduded wiUiiP. its 
The lirild silkwoiM ure^tliere on several sprta of trees, 
which are cotemi^:iei the fbresta of SittieV Asam, and Bekhtn^; The 
cohtt ^th sUk. in colour lus- 
tre is inferior ip that of domesticated» 

ohea^es^^ xendeta it uiefid iP of coarsBsilks. 
the Mpoctiie^ of jt^my N ipct^Med by encoumg^^ 
iOry i^oantity may'^exji^^ state^t k ver>|pode- 

mte cate^:- ^ It might i^ use^ ifov the* jpfcparatioaw silk 

goodsi- kodr aiix^ ^ith vool; or cotton, might foi^, aait nsv does 
in ImVia,: k heaiiithd and acceptable manufacture^^ 

<^Thc coiiiincrce of salipcti|%tght be slighHy n it 

notpafdcularly ihteiestiiig' ^Sfefe^ superiyity of 

these provinces, fian i*t 

ihis pimdoctiom'"^^ 


“ ■ haveitoticed^ that grounds much trodden by 

Cat&f of inhabited pBeea, ishd^ in 'Shorti^^any ipbbish^ 

where^^t^i^anhn^ substaiicei.a^^ do naturally afford ni- 
; . tre ' and^.|dUiHk^:^^>i^;'.eKjpdiium air,. . Artifi«^ 

dl'Cfb^pjrldiiples;; but 

■ i^idr te«r-trottfei^'.ihs^';|A|lic»t' Other necessa^- 

te.ie^pi^Jbf .cow -pens,. 
* an^ end to leaVt mounds of such 

earth ekjM^d: to th^ weather. Both nitre, and cuUnary salt arena- 
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turalty fornijBd there ; fod the. Mllpetre ia extracted by filtering wa« 
ter through earth so ittij^guated iiitre^^ to. dissolve and bring 
away the salt which; it contained. Xhe brine is evaporated by. boil- 
ing, and> when cold, afibrds nitre' by crystallization.* The salt, thus 
obtained, is again dissolved, boiled; and scuinnied ; and, when it has 
cooled after sufficient evaporation^ ihe :biihe yields the saltpetre of 
commerce. : .,In the same earth, nitre is reproduced within two years, 
in sufficient quantity to. subject the earth to the same process, with 
equal success ; mixing, however, a sufficient quantity of new rubbish, 
without which, the nitre would be neitlicr abundant nor easily col- 
lected.. • 

** The manulacture of saltpetre scarcely passes the eastern limits of 
Bahar. The parching winds from the west did not formerly extend, 
beyond the same.Umits. It is a practical remark, that the production 
of nitre is greatest during the prevalence % the hot winds, which- 
are perhaps essential to abundant formation. In the change of 
seasons, which has been remarl^Od witifin a few years last past, the 
hot winds. have extended their infiuence to Bengal proper. Perhaps 

* ''The culinaigr wit U«Aern«fite«btii^bj fartlwewpOTatiMioftlitU^; bvtitiinneb eontwfawt. 
cd wiA bitter wit. la prorioew Wtndh; (b AjriSli, md ^ Om dlMkt vt Bmum, tm 

exanple,) a rimilar proem te|bl|owbdb9Main;c^d|oiii7Mlt'. without extiwtmi; the ailN. Xtiiealjneces- 
wry tom)ionttebebritte> aiitiltlibMlt fitllVtbe boii^y tlw vesiel: but the nttivn potti Ike mpnra* 
tio.u too far. otleo leaviijg the brine e^oied lotbe hcatbftheeuiiiia iari^riwUowTalfcUtitilteKbingbntdry 
wU teniain. Impure, utlm with it may be Muly refined iorebviuiu metbode. wUeb the author of litis 
Mte bas.oftcned ftfadliwii’i^igr wlfieb bo hw obuiaeti culinary wir, wfikkotly puit Sit all denwitie 
- uses.** ■ 
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tl^y iijliKnu&ctu^ aaitpetre might how ' ^e . attempted with success 
in^hmiiiy districts of thk provihce; 


;3 


The. the admit of a n^ch 

grehtce |i«PPhe^oh> ^ t^^ wit}). The|^re« 

. iack^ipg th'e lihjmt^tibnf^^ west of 

^^is:9hort of s6i^()00,mhpfr^^^^^ pe^^pf which passes iutithe 

cbmpauyV wprehou^s fi^ ihe drst' cost: and that does hot :i^)ch 
ehceed two rupees a hipiii 

The ehpomtibn of 8a}tpet#t6^lEurop^^^^ at all tiihes, c^fly 
confined to the com|)ahy!Am apd exceeds 50,000 mins; 

'•for their ihtnual imj^rtetiQhs i^^^ l^glahd, oh an average of thi||cen 
3'ears ending ih; 1 79EV ahiduhtcd tb fi7,9} 3 bw t 


^ .<• extracted, is 

fohhd cultivated. Ginger is cultivated 

jn^evmry part of Bengali No ai^mdot occurs against the prdbabi- 
Viity of aonotto, h^ddcr, cplp^j cpco^ cpchibeaV and even tea; thrtv- 


a"*'?’, i 



weh&^*i^»^iced oBjbct^/the cohiddeci^oh Of which 
i^^pil^^froih that ■ 
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cassia lignea and cauia buds, amngoes, cowries, China root, cinna^ 
bar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, elephants* -teeth, gums of va- 
rious kinds, mother of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver, and rhubarb, from 
China,) sago, scammony, senna, and saffron; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many o^eroli^ects, wliichit would 
be tedious to entunerateJ!* ■ 


I shall conclude this introductory diapter with a few Qbs< rvations 
on the Sungskritu and Bengalee languages. 

The Siiugskritu f is the original, language in which all the wo; k^, 
relating to the History, Religion,' Dterature, or Lawn of the Iliiuloos 
are written. Its antiquity, or whether it ever was the great col- 
loquial tongue of India, are points not clea^ ascertained. 

• 1 hope the euUior of Iheie RoiiiErke'’ mil cxcuie my Imviiig aUcred the tpelliug ill Sdiiu* places. 

f " it tlio puiiTe participle of e cPmpouiid reirt* fonn^d by prcdglng; (he prepo/iiiloiK 9puh to thr 

crude verb rct^aad by interposing the Iciter f when this cumpomid is used in tbe seiive of ciiibeiliabraent Its 
literal meaning then is *' adorned and when applied to a laiiguagCt it signi p olisbed. ** TIic jhnicH'r 
is a most ; olished tongue, which waagradunily refined^nnlil It became fiied in ti||||H^ writings of many ele- 
gtnt poets, most of whom m supposed tu bave flourisbed in the century preceding the CUrisUan mra. li is 
cultivated by learned /iindui throughout Ixwtuip na the language ofaciunce and of )immturc> and as llie re- 
pository of their law civil ondrcligious. It evidently drawa fit origin (and some steps of ih prOjgLVess may even 
now be traced)' from a primeval tonitiie whkh was graddnUy refined in varioasciimatesi end beanie Aoisc nr 
in India ; PMai in Persia, aiid Greek oil the stio'res of tlie Mediterranean. It lias nearly shared the fnii* i>f 
all antient tongues, and is now becoune almost, a dead language ; but thate.seoms no g'jod reason for iloubiiug 
that it was on^e nnlvemlljiaspoken in Tndm^*. a learned and iu/fcnitnu eiirty nn tfie Slin;f$hritlt ft;/ 

ii. r. Colebreakcp Eaq* imaned in ih$;eeiwrA\ vtdSme rf the .isMtic Reuardua, 
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XHE «r EtlNG^E^ 


COKSONAin^ 


Wifi . 

^kWi vttgfc 

:;:'iif gh#: ,• 

■ 8^; 

,.~ jf - :■'■ 

w'cjjibi K 

i. :•*■•. " ■■ ■•.■ 

^*4* 



ig dhfi 

’•■■ V 

urn® 


t’h# ' ;'; # 


sci4 

tr.p« 

nr ph#. ^ 

^ ua 

IT i«<| 

5iti« 

- ■ ... ■ , 
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Mr. Carey, in the preface to hii Grammar, has the fol- 

lowing observations on the Devhrni^riKei^phabet, and on the SQng- 
skritb as tlie parent of almost all tbe/E^t^rn languages : 

** In the Devtr-nagtfri* system the alp^faet contains original cha- 
racters ^ the vowels as well as fbr the cbdsbnants, and whenever a 
vowel precedes a consonant in forming a syllable, or when it forms a 
syllable of itself, it retains its original fohn^ but when it follows a 
coiisonant it is represented by a symbolical mark* 

** This alphabet exceeds all others in the regularity of its arrange- 
ment : it consists of five classes of consonants, each containing five 
letters, and of nine miscellaneous letters. AH the letters of each class 
are pronounced by the same organ ; the second and fourth are the 
aspirates of the first and third, and the fifth is a nasal. T1ie four 
first and the two last of the miscellaneous Otters are semi-vowels^ 
and the three others sibilants. • 

** This plan forms the. basis of every alphabet in India. The form 
and even the number of the letters differ widely in diffcreut^coitntilcs, 
Init the names and the arrangement are the same^' ^le Maliratta, 
the lllingn, and the common Nagari alphabets, with 

those of Ornutf and Guzerat, have aU letters of the Devit-magur/. 
a letter much iiimd in the kjxrii^ttf, Tilmgn^ Tamul 
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and frcqi^^jl^ niet w of tlie yeda 

if and iSengaiee. In the Ta« 




& - 


a'.waifting in the 

mill alphahet all cjaw rejected except tl|c first 

and the and in some^of tl^f alphabets only one sihilant^s re- 
tained. :alphahet ofi jibet^ in the Burntan 

and‘i^6;a^^ of thbae used in Sumatra, as given hy Mr. 
den; iE^und an4.arian|^Tneht w the Devu-nagari, 
fer onlyjn, tlie fdnn of letters, ; Xn these languages some of 
ters are> howeyei) rejeSed as being esteemed unnecessary. 



‘^i*hie Hifidoosthanee and the Tamul, with the languages of jiizerat 
and Maluyala, are evidently deiived from the Sungskrit, but pe two 
former are greatly mixed. with foreign words. , The Bengalee, |brissa, 
Mahratta, Kumatn, and Tiling, languages are ahnost whol|| com- 
posed of Sungskrit words. 






iv- 


g^aCnuniber of SnngSkrif used by all the 8u|round- 

fing{na4bnjf. . la Marsden’s histoiy of Sumatra a great nuin^r both 
; <^ jpirOper ^ derivJE^irbm ^ 


In S^nMAvaecpunf < the Burman empire 
^savufth IjraVdi 


ie ^prds Heng- 

,ham»; .In4 hrniiir > Em - 

^hassyX^u^s^^^^Mjib' 'sev^ial^jS^hg^,!!^ c'e^^n.in ’^B'ootan 
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The Bengalee language is horn the Sungskrltu, 

though it is interspersed with h fet? urords from the J^rsiau and 
Arabic.-". 

THE BENGAL^r4S*f 


Jt ’ ■ ■ "I ■ 


CONSONANTS. . 


^kfi 

)kf khii 

5lgfi 

^ gha 

gha 

• 

5 chh . 

I5£ chhh 

tSfjfi 

^jha 

gnceii 

& ^tl ; 

4 fha 

: ^ dji 

"B dha 

o| nu 


• ir t’hil 

Tfda 

t dha 

n nu 

■■ ■■ 

riBphft 

^ bfi 

^ bba 

XE mu 

n jii 

.^JT® 

ST la 

i[va 

•“ 

Msh6=. 

y 



■^ha^ 

5pkshft 




• ® a 

. 31ia 

< c -‘v 

■ s"-* ■ > 

, . r ’ .■'■ fc 

.■■'■>' ■ * ^ 

^ 5 S do 

$66 

i 

'■''■^ree 


fb lee 

^155 

' ..n 

. . •i-.dM 

^ 5 

^ ou 

• ?a®<.afig''. 
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incftpa^e of Jbii y;eM<^ ,00)^ the 

most conimdft aiid triflhnig -iuy^ thc' 

b^ Thi* 

“ *>™*d ®“ • »»“*• 


iV; jfoF there, are no e^M* 
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of Or metaphysical kind, which it is not capable of expressing. The 
greater part of the Bible has been translated, into the Bengalee, and 
three octavo volumes of this work are already printed. Every one will 
confess that to give a literal and &ith&l translation of some parts of 
the scriptures, especially the epistles of Paut ii]^ Peter, a language ; 
ought to be very copious.. ’ ^ ■ 

It is an excellency in the Bengalee, (as well as in other Indian al- 
phabets) that every one of the letters has unifonnly one tincleviating 
sound. .To read and pronounce it, therefore, is very easy compared 
' with the English. Its construction is veiy different from the En- 
glish, but very similar tO' the Greek and Latin. When well spok- 
en, the Bengalee has a pleasant sound, dibugh the nasals are very far 
from adding to its. sweetness. Every fifth consonant has a nasal 
sound. Every second consonant is an aspiration of that which pre- 
cedes it, as 9 kfi, hf khu, &c. In the Bengalee there is no distinc- 
tion between the masculine and feminioe prempnns, nor between the 
mascultaeand neuter pronouns in the tbird.penbn : in addressing su- 
periors an honorific pronoun is used, and to inferiors they use a pro- 
noum which indicates inferiority. The verbs^also in their termina- 
tions receive signs cf^ respeefa^ Th^ t 'think are 

mishes in the Bengalee^ S^s of respect or of famfliM^it^ 

^agjC cannot be improper, but signs which are invented On purpose 
to a pertpill^l^ w an inferior being* aw a blot upon every 

form of spi^ch. 




CilAFI’ER II. 

OJ the Hindoo Shaslriio. 

IT niu^t be acknowledged, that the Hindoos in some foritver age or 
ages, perhaps under the auspices of a race of generous monarchs, 
made considerable progress in several branches of learning. Their 
grammars and dictionaries of the SSngskritd language are proofs of 
much ability in the science of philology. The nice rules by which 
this language is defined, and the infinite combinations of which it is 
susceptible, are proofs that the authors of these grammars were men 
of close thinking, whatever may be the judgment which a European, 
born in the eighteenth century, may please to form of their powers 
of elucidating and simplifying subjects. Mr. Carey’s grammar of this 
language, which is principally compiled from the Hindoo grammars, 
without being enlarged by long observations, consists pf loio large 
quarto pages, and might easily have been made much larger. It re- 
fiects no small honour upon the learned Hindoos of forn^r that 

they knew the leading ideas of the Copcriiicau system bf astronomy, 
long before it -was known in Europe,* Their system of jurisprudence 
contains many just laws, and is illuminated by many raVs of wiri- 
dom, though, compared with the equity and enlightened policy of 

* Some personA entertain dunbtfl of this fact. 
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the it loses; almost «n ite; excellence. 

respect to the s^arious objects eiahrac^. 

.Hindoos seem eveF; t^|^Te been i# the sociefyi siuch 

below* the sUad&d bli^wledge in £tn^,iA>^ ages. : 'Iheir 
knowledge er physic appears .to ha^e been alwa^ in the same Aate. 
Of anatomy^ surgery, and chemistiy they to have been^to- 
^ther ignorani^ except a Utlde k:nowledge of chemistry be slipped 
them..; . 01^' pharmacy aniy^^ was very md* 

ned; though they have|'G^^^|^l'^nag medicine, and the# ap- 




pesf to have had 8oide^%^^ j^:;tl^ ' efilcacy plan 

Their geography, so far as itiegards foreign countries, is, I suAct, 
IjyhoUy false, seeing Hindoos are interdicted from travelUng into (ther 
oouptries under pain of loss of cast,'^ and they never appear to^ave 
been eager in the study, of foreign languages. . Their logic is jruly 
Aristotelian ; the IS^ piasters are„,f^^ abstruse, subtle and aba^act 
. rMsoiu«g^^es|^^tany^ of God. There seems to|)e a 

itrikins'ri^i^^ betwixt the mode of reasoning, in dividing ^es* 

fyuWsms, &c^ which existed in the *thne when the Aris- 
was mpstin vogue in Europe, and the period when 
Ny# inters ^spnted with the Boudhista The 



the wrjU^ 'r 


. “"O'* noScr lheiiecelriljof 

from the l|iiiSi.Wlh|lnidji|ti^ ;^;nie aSbill(l^wS'i)isAidiiUdiiiitaaSn«e'«xpniil7ferbid Hia« 

fcrtSpi kiWi^'h;hi|^SMt!.aw tWtiiif Xiiwpfc ■. h fin* 

• .■ •. Bind«& ttUied bs ki ObjiiMe •re'bae^iiiipitt'iitu none gA no jril. 

the«* iMi -Wim 4fe^ : itrrito^;«lil^aiia^^ 
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learned Hindoos seem, to have been very imperfectly acquainted with 
the mathematics and geometry. In the art of sculpture and painting 
they seem to have few claims to ingenuity, though some of their 
ancient buildings, temples, and images are adorned with dgures in a 
manner which shews that tliey wished to excel in sculpture. Their 
poetry is very voluminous, , and full of highly florid imagery ; but 
how far any of it is entitled to unqualifled praise, 1 am unable to 
determine. Their music is too wretched to merit notice. As writers 
of history, the Hindoos deserve the severest censure for mixing their 
accounts with so much fable. In the line of mechanics they are 
quite ill the back ground. 

At present every person who employs liimself iii the pursuit of 
knowledge in Bengal, docs so for the sake of a subsistence, or for the 
increase of his wealth. This country contains no individuals tvho, 
satisfied with their present possessions, devote their time to the pursuit 
of science*. Allis a trade; in consequence knowledge is only so far 

* Til general, wlicrn a learned and rich flindoci keeps a number of books, he lays them on tiro beams 
which almost touch each other, the endsi of which nre fastened in two opposite wails on One of the moms of In'* 
house. This is the way in which ttaja Nttvhcliriabnfi of Calcutta keeps bis books. The expence of books is 
considerable : besides the paper, the natiees pay for writing one rupee or twelve anaii for every 39,orX) letters : 
according to this, the price of the Mtihabhnr^th will be sixty rupees; of the Ramaybnft twenty-four rupees ; 
of the Shreebhagiivbtb eighteen, rupees, aud other books aecordiag to their size. The paper upon which books 
arc written is called toolalb: the light yellow sort is coloaccd with a preparation made with the made of ilie 
seeds of the tamarind ; the.dark yellow is made with the same seeds, but there ure other things mixed wit.h 
the kernel of the tamatuid. This paper is tlius prepared to preserve it from inserts. The price is fnim 
three to six quires for a rupee. The Hindoo books^are mostly in single leaves, with a flat board at the fop, 
and another at the bottonii which is tied with cords, or covered witli a cloth. They are about si.K itu lir-s broad 
aud a foot and a half long. * 

A a 
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pursued as it will be productive of money, and no art or science is 
carrieiTto perfection ; each person fumisheshiniself with what he tliinks 
will get him through the world ; he has no ambition to enlarge the 
bounds of knoAvledgc ; he makes no experiments ; it never enters in- 
to his mind that he can exceed his forefathers ; to gain a scrap of the 
stock they laid up is almqst more than he hopes to realize. 

It IS Ta^d^down as a ruin in the shastrus, that a gift to a bramlBn is 
meritorious in proportion to the learning of this-br^hQu ; hencclhose 
who are esteemed the most learhed carry away tlie most costly prsents 
at the close of feasts and great cefemonies. Many ofhccs undjfr the 
'government require a- knowledge of some of the law hookM this 
excites many to apply tiiemselvCs to this sort of learning. T<| he a 
pooriHiitb it is necessary that a. person be acquainted with ma|iy of' 
the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these forms are not to oh- 
tained without reading. 4 

it is owing to these, and the like circumstances, that die little 
knowledge the present race of. Hindoos have of their own shastrus is 
preserved. A considerable number of the bramhilns and voidytis 
learn the Sbiigskrith grammar^ but the old' and difficult Sbngskritii 
(viz. the dialect of the vadtis) is known by yery few. I suppose three 
parts o&t of four^6f the. Bengalees caa heitbeir read iior write. 

Tlje wbm^ arc almost in cveiy instance unable to read. The jea- 
lous HindooWtare afraid lest such an acquirement should make them 
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proud, and lest they should form criminal connections, and write love* 
letters. Hence they give out, that if a woman learn to read ai^l write 
she will most certainly become a widow, or fall into some calamity. 
Many stories are circulated of the dreadful accidents that have hap- 
pened to women who had learnt to read. Tire Hindoos, therefore, 
have never had a number of females, as in Europe, whose writings have 

contributed to enlarge the stock of knowledge and happiness. 

> 

I am informed that at present there is a female pliilosopher at Be- 
nares, whose name is Hutee Vidyalunkara. She was born in Bengal, her 
father was a kbolinu bramhun; hej* husband also was a koolinu. It is 
not the practice of the koolinu brainhuns, when they marry the daugli- 

It 

ters of kooliiiiis, to take these wives to their own houses, but they stay 
with their parents. Thus it was with Hutce. Her father being a learn- 
ed man instructed his daughter in the knowledge of several shastrus; 
lie particularly taught her the Sungskritu grammar, and the kavyii sluis- 
triis. However ridiculous the notion may be, that if a woman pursue 
learning she will bft:ome a widow, tlie husband of Hiitec left her a 
widow. Her father also died ; and in consequence she fell into 
great distress. In these circumstances, like many others who are 
tired of the wor|d,^ she wenfc to reside at Benares, f lere she pursued 

* It is very common for Hindoos under rniifbrtuiiet to contract a dislike of worldly aflairs. and to Tic- 
come religious mendicants*^ in this case they Bbandoii their worldly couceruA» and, in many instances, tliei; re- 
lations ; (hey wander from one holy place to aiiotheri; counting tlteir beads and repealing the name^of some icoH . 
endeavouring. to draw that quiet from a life of mendicity whidi they could not find in butiuessi and com- 

fort from the hope of doing better in a future birth which they could notfiud in this. Olhers, like llhict , 
stead of wanderingaboat«q^ and lira ia somo holy place, e.vpectiog mncli benefit in Che nest li/l from dy- 
ing in a spot from whence, it is saidi the greatest sinners infallibly ascend to the gods. 
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learning afresh, and got some little knowledge of the smritee and 
other sliastrus. At length she began to teach others, and obtained 
a number of pupils, who came to her from different parts ; so that 
she is now universally known in those parts by the name of IQltee 
Vidyalhnkara, viz. learning is her ornament. 

The wife of JhshdmunthrayQ, a bramhfin who lives at NfishipJoriS. 
is said to be clever in keeping Bengalee accounts ; and the 
raja Nuvukvishnu, of Calcutta, are famed for bemg able to read Ben- 
galee, tliough they cannot write. On account possessing Ihese 
qualifications these women are tl\e country's talk: ffom hen# an 
idea may be formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Schools are kept all over Bengal, for the instrnction of the|c:hil- 
dren of the natives, in reading, writing, and accounts. These sdhools 
are held under a tree, br in a hovel. The masters are mostly of the 
kayCsfhh cast, though bramhdns and soodrSs in many places are 
schoolmasters. 


At about six or seven years old the boys begin to read the vyakurh 
nh (grammar of the Shngskritu language). The vyakurfinii is not 
taught in the common schools, but by individuals for a maintenance, 
and also at the chouvkteSs, or public schools taught by bramhhns of 
some learning, as a piece of holiness, orwork of merit They receive 
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no wages, but the boys taught there maintain themselves.*' The teach- 
ers at these chouvarecs know the vyakhrunhs, ubhidhanhs, (dictiona- 
ries), the gunh (list of the Sungskritu roots) and the bhhttee shastrus. 

9 

In some of these chouvarees, where the teacher is more learned, the 
kavyu and bluukaru shastrhs are taught. ' The kavyu shastrus are 
a kind of poetic histories^ and the hlhnkaru shastrus are books on 
rhetoric. 

In other chouvai'^ men still more learned presitle, who teach the 


* The bojs edvicattfd inlTieae places undergo many hirdshi|>s. Tliey arc compelled In study vrith grent 
sex*crtty of n) 3 pHcattOTi» and many of tlicm are almoBf famislied. Tlicy rLic very early und begin their studies^' 
by lump ligiilf continuing them till after elcTCn. They then listlir» fa1» and .ulecp a little : this occupies about 
two hours and a half* after which they resume their studies, committing to memory what they learnt in the 
forenoon. Towards dark they go and perform their evening ceremonies ; after which thty iT.<utue their stu- 
dies, and continue at tliein till two or three in the morning, when they eal nhat was left at noon, or, if a boy 
can afford ir, he cooks again and eats. The method of teaclmiu is various: in general the teacher asks the pupils, 
fivho are sitting roiuicl him) respecting the differem parts of aiirnicnee which has been read, and when one sen- 
tence is thus got thruu^^b, they pass to the next. He makes the most clever Among the pupils assist the dulh r ones. 
They labour till their throats ure dried up almost in audibly reciting their lessons in order to cominii ithciti to inc- 
mury. As they recite, they bedtflbeir bodies forwardaiid backward in a perpetual motion,. like the pcndiiluiii ot 
a clock. 'Hie whole of the iiistructioD obtained at these cbouvareea consists in gaining the. meaning oi cet t./m 
books. The teac her never delivers u lecture from Ills own ilncoveriet^ contenting himself with giving thu 
meaning of the books professed to be taught in tlie chouvatee. M&iioo lays down these amongst other rules for a 
student : “ These following must a student in theology obHTve, while he dwells with his preceptor ; keeping all 
his members under cuulroul, for the sake of increasing bis habitual devotion : day by day, having bathed and 
being purified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, and the manes ; let him shew respect to the ima- 
ges of the deities, and bring wood for tlie oblation to fire. Let him abstain from honey, from flesli-meat, from 
perfumes, from chaplets of flowers, from sweet Vegetable juices, from women, from all sweet substanci'.s turn- 
ed acid, and from injury to animated beings ; from unguents for his limbs, and from black pbwdes for hi;! vycff, 
from sandals, and carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, from 
and from vocal and instnunental music, from gaming, from disputes, from detraction, and from ihUclu^od, iruiu 
embrociiig or wantonly loohiug at women, and from disscrvice to other iiicu.'* 
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sniritee shastriis.* These shastriis contain an account of all the cere* 
monies of the Hindoo religion, according to the vadus. 

1 11 other chouvai€es the ny a* shastrus are taught. These shastrus 
might be supposed to be books of logic/ but the iiindpo phndlts af- 
firm that they were written to prove the existence of a God, % op- 
position to the Bouddhists. \ 

There artf very few diouvaieSs Jr Bengal^ where the tuntrjshas- 
triis are taught. Tlie thntr0s contain a;.^ariefy^jpf subject^ ^^h as 
the qualifications of a proper goOrop, the giving of in&ntrus, tic na- 
ture of tlie divisions of cast, the miintrus by which a person cln de- 
troy his enemy, at femove him to a. distance, or bring him int| sub- 
jection, &c. 

At lknares j..the ;iniSmangs%, shankhyu, vadanth, patunjuld^ voi- 
shariiikj^ shastrhs, and the vadiis, are taught more or less, but the 
Bengal pfindits know only scraps of these things; 

Tlie jotish shaa^us are not ^ught m chouvai^s, but individuals 
in many places in Bengal inetthct othersin them. These are the Hin- 
doo astronomical and astrological hOokt. 

* To wme chmiTwiSii whero die imiitM end ihuMi iM pii pSTib mfed. an w«Il Min. 

Mrocted. aiUic tutor’* exp^nce. .. 
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In some cboUvareSs the shieebhagfiv&tu is taught. Tiiis is one of 
the eighteen pooranOs. The other pooranus being easy to read, very 
many bramhuns keep them, or parts of them, in their houses, and read 

i 

them without a teacher. The pooranfis contain the histories and cx< 
ploits of the gods and lierocs. . 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramhuns, there may be one thou- 
sand or thereabouts who learn tlie grammar of the Shngskritu. Of this 
one thousand brainhiins, who have learned the SungskritH language, 
four hundred or five hundreil may read some parts of the kavyii shas- 
trus, and fifty some parts of the ukankaru shastriis. Four hundred of 
this thousand may read some of the smritees. Of this one thousand 
jicrsons, ten persons may read parts of the tDntros. Three hundred out 
of this one thousand bramhfins may read parts of the nya shastrus. Out ^ 
of one thousand persons who learn the Sungskritfi, five or six may read 
parts of the m^niangsu, shankhyii, vadautu, patfinjblu, voishiishiku ^ 
shastrus, and the vadus. Scraps of two of the vTidUs only are read,, viz. 
the yujoos -and rik^ Ten persons of these one thousand bramhuns 
uiuy learn the jotish shastriis pretty well, and ten more very imper- 
fectly. Those who study the jotish shastrfis and are accounted gicat 
astrologers, have a great name, and get a great deal of money by 
their nostrums. Of the one thousand, fifty persons may read the 
shfeebhaghvutii and other pooraniis. 

Those who study the vadiis, the meeinangsij shastrfil, &c. arc con* 
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ftidered aa the greatest puodits* The next those who study the ,,smri- 

tees.) 

At TrivanSe, about 38 miles north of Calcutta, is a large, chou- 
varee, where a bramhun named JQgunnat’hu TfirkU Punchanui|tt pre- 
sides. He knows a little of the vadus, and, it is said, has stud^d the 
vildanti% shankhyb, patunjulu, the nya, smrittee, tfintrS, uljEj^karu, 
kavyfi, ^ooranh^ and other shastrha. He is. supposed to be tlm most 
learned and the oldest man in Bengal. He'is said to be 109 
At Nudea is the second chouvaree in Bengal, ddere ShtinkOrilTurku 
Vageeshh presides. He is learned in the nya shastrus. 1%re .are 
a great number of chouvaieSs in Bengal; amongst others of ||iferior 
note are . those at Koomarhbtth, Mhhoola, Valee, Gooptiparu^ Santi- 
popru,' See. 


In the preceding^chapter, ha^ng given some account of tlie his- 
tory of.Hindbost'han, ,and its present political divisions and i^yern- 
meuts; also a description of Bengal, its capital, inhabitants, *elimate, 
productions, commerce, language, &c. &c. 1 now attempt a par- 
ticular account bftlie Shastrus of the TIindoos, those books which 
have laid the foundation of the mightiest fabric of superstition on 
ciyth — the last reftt^ of 1^^ 


V I. hope this ae^nnt wilt contain in itself the evidences of its own 
ahtfi^ticity, Audi miuefa to be done as it res- 
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pects tlie entire developemciQt Q^^ibeArhole conteuts of the Hindoo 
writings, yet I hope it will be so i^r complete, that every . reader will 
obtain, a general and pretty correct knowledge of every class of the 
Hindoo writings, and of the leading ideas, the nature and tendency, 
of all the Hindoo shastr&s. 

• ‘ 

In thus attempting to give an account of all the diilerent shas* 
triis of the Hindoos, 'I have endeavoured to enlarge my niaterials as 
much as I was able, in a work embracing so many objects ; I have 
avoided venturing assertions upon the vague reports of the pUndits, 
and have rather given extracts frpm the sbastrfis themselves, and, in 
as many cases as possible, tables of their contents. 


The account which I was preparing of the vadfis would have been 
very imperfect, I acknowledge, but .while I was anxiously collect- 
ing particulars, and beginning translations of those parts of the oo- 
punishuds which had been lately translated into the Bengalee I ob- 
tained 4ho«cventlfvolume of the Asiatic Researches, and here 1 found 
so full an account of these books from the pen of H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq. the present very learned President of the Asiatic Society, tliat 
I cheerfully laid aside what 1 was contemplating, under the full con- 
viction that no other person on earth, whether Hindoo or European, 
is qualified. to give an account of the vadus In any degree compared 
with this. No other person, as I am informed, is qualified like this 

gentleman by a Jcnowledge of the SQngskritO, in which he greatly 
. B b 
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'6vefy who has' ]^roe>edi|4-‘^|t$f' Wllhout exoie‘{iting 

tiilf't^lebratod ;^r iViUiam' dotiin kftoMrlf ; and <tia person {M>ssesses 
such a library of S&nS|sRrtt6 MroT I aki iherefore peculiarly happy 
in being my work with ifopibus extracts from thi# ac- 

count whiibh^y^^^^ am persuaded, completely satisfy a lonjiing 
world rinpcbiihg tl^e lohg'concealed^ said by all the Hii^oos 

to bb*4liib''r66t aud^a^ of all their shastrSs. 


Hespecting.the Six Durshfinlis^ ail th^ are caliedj I hope the j^rti- 
culairs which 1 have cbUected from leaHied natives, and extracts fom 
several of the' ^or^ks themselve will throw considerable ligv on 
the contehta of these books ; and the translation of the substantt of 
the Vadantii Saiu, a work in great repute, will, I presume, make jpain 
many of the doctrines embraced by the vadentu phndits, and indeed 
by a great portibn of the Hindoos. 


The ItAtsl^e Sniritis is pretty large, and the principal contents of 
each book cannot fail to assist in forming a toleral^ t.orrcct idea of 
this class of the Hindoo shastrhs. 1 have given a translation of the 

" . ■ - ■ ■ , ■ - - - 5 ' *.•' ■ 

Prayushcbittii Nirnfiyu,' and tables of contents of the Gduga Vakya 
yuiSe, and also of MUnbo^;^ 

‘ A list i)f those Ihhltrh' shastriis which ari^^t present most read by> 
the^Beng^ pfindlta is given ;''a1so a ^ble of contenis^of the celebrated 
tlrork caflt^ the TdhtrU Siir^ and a tra^lation of another work cal* 
led the Afala. 
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I have give^i a ^ general ta- 

ble of tl)pr contents ; and also tables of contents of the RainayQnby 
the'Milhabhatutb, the Shrccbhagbv&tQ, and' the Kash^kh&ndQ,* 


works universally read tlu:eughbotJ‘liOfh>Qat'han, and wdiich have a 
most astonishing effect upon the popular manners and customs of the 
Hindoos. I- have also translated the Kalika and Kfilkee pooranus, the 
essence of the Bouddhu poorantt, and have added extracts, from a 
work called Chundee, which exhibit some of the principal actions of 
the goddess Doorga, andi alaoifrom thcOotkuIukhdndi),* which con- 
tain an account of the god Jugdnnat'hfi. These translations, tables 
of contents, &c. will record almost all the striking circumstances in 
the Histories of Ramd, Yoodhisht’hirfi, Krishntt, Shivfi, Kalw, Doorga, 
Jugfinnat'hd, &c. 


The Jotish Shastrus are very abstruse. I have, however, given a list 
of those most read, and also some ideas of the system laid down in 
these \vorks. 


Accouuts are subjoined of the ttlunkarfi, the Kavyd, the Voidyd, 
and other shastrus, and also of the Dictionaries and Grammars of 
tlie Hindoos. 


* A pi>rti«a-*(lhe SkSudS |W9na(k> 

Bfcf 
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The whole of the Hindoo Shastrils' are comprised under the geue^ 
nl appellation of Ustad&shu Vidya, via. the eighteen kinds of knovr- 
ledge. In this description are included ^ 

4. The Four Vadfis. 

6 , The Six tj’ng&s.* 

r 

£. The MSSmangsaf and the Naiyfi Shastr&s. 

1. Tlie Dhhrmh Shastrfis.§ 

1. The Po or anus. 

1. The Ayoorvadh.H 
1. Dhiinoorvadu. 

1. Gandhhrvhvadh. 

1. t)'rt'lih Shastiii. 

* In tlMiM sU IkagKa r.re. included the Sliikshn, VynklirllaU, NirooMM^KUlj^ find Smritee sliAalrriff. 

i In the M^emangsa is included the VidanCh. 

if In (ho Kui^’h are included the Viiliashihttj Sbaiikjaf en.d Fat&iijUtt* 

$ In these are included tho TSntrhs, 8ungluta» &c« 

B This includes all the Voidyh shastrhs. 
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SECTION I. 

..■ A' .. 


TkeVadUs;; 

:■. V-J- :if V.- i V' " 


THOSE who follow the meamaogfiyil^jtrus say, that the vadiis. 
. -S ;?? and existed, Ir^uy pv^rlasiting,^^ soiiiell qyes^ however, 

Those 

who study the naiyfi, yadantfi andjpthejf shas^ God cre- 
ated the y ad us, but that thp mea^in|f everlasting. 

Tl;e . vadantu says,^ * .tKe^sejf^uffic^ proceeds out of the 

no mistake, who needs not pay 
to passions, who is free 

. from decibplidn,' that Js tlnS .Vadu;? ■ 



'sequenc^pM^^^iiiand of God, there are id the vadus some parta^^ 
|^M^fei?i’?i'|htffi|0,ductidn of t ■ 
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f^inbo^^sewStm^ iTO (ji^iincf 

four bopks,tc^ed San^,ahe^RUc^;to^^ 
Ct’hurvu Vaddj,' 


obtain^ ihii na onbccdunt of bit diyiSihgthc yndjlV'-' Bcfi)re tlitf time hlsni^ was Krish- ^ * 

itwoipaydnft. Of the birth oftiiis wund^rihl man* who.dWidcd vfidllt into dfstiiici parts ywrot^^ llie cigh* • 
^ teed pooranUj &c. the follbwia Is giyen/by^Uq^^aljC^ . OopiinQ^u, a king, at * 

^yccrtfkin thnei wl*ii( into the forcsMb hunt deor/^lri peribd arrived imn ho should 

^go lio n?. 'Perceiving ihi<; aW Uiatit wa % impouibic'tb rctu^y^pres^t^to 

«' iliiii.i; in a p.)r to liiif wife, witlnirders fur her to eat it The hawk' took lu iiight wkli the fiot;^fbn the'- way 
another bird of prey atlached thisVrd, thinking the hawk had gotr same li*h in -the pot. tlic mtdkt 

: the ipiarrcl, the pot fell Into the river over which the quarrel too’s place, and a iiih devourci^thc contchts.' 

* ,V jw ■.••'■.-«■• • ■" ■ 1 ]. V J. <■ , — - :* 4 ‘r% . . 

Alter soma f 
■ . ■ the pernou ^ 
it,thcm-iM 

>; V hccoont of its smelling like fish« gave it the name qf||dl V^ddha. ..Uador ^)«? llsIierniauN 

; . wife M itsyli-gliiHMia grew di^h most beaucifdi giri; and the fishcrmifH'wlit’ her 
into the boat with I 
; b > .t^, a person i 



'ith hiinj| in order to help him to row aenHs the stream. One do^ after they -vgane into the 
from the fiihbrnian's house cam ? but Co call him oh som^ hrgmicyuidhbts;;:' -Tii^ leav- ; ^ 



■' waier-liljr. From she got another tmiuo via. Pidiu’lrgiSudha.^^V-^ Oik||ie^mooiieo's 1 

■ h:*r,thc girl wri** im iii^iViately delivered of a s.»n, (VaM-S'jraaft,) which thV:’ ib'jbiiae"to<ik with hlnif iind 1 


I leaving . . 
I tlir* girl . , 

returned home. After sphifi iiipcj 11^ had two 

- JUS, liie name of <?iie was Citiftru-vOcrjU. : These Iwu boys wrote rhli^ied, hut\[ied without children. T'ie ' 
q iern PddinVgttiidlnii pc^yiug that the kingdom wi^ lefiwiiho& f a seek for her son by the 

; io;MQee>and, tiiiding hiinijcauyjd . him Iq raise up seed cohabiting with t he w idow of Chltlrri- - 

' vi P i|^i. Froiirthis'camicciibVi of Vudd-vy nsS wiili the widoW of (^^iL|[rltve^rjh, Weds borbi- iTIiVrihro and ' 



^hmg since haye bccii universally rejected with the contempt it wonldyayc pturiic^^^^ 
auine liberal hijuiws tal'i of the sacred vldhs ol the Uindobsl Matt, xsiii, 224,. ' 


what revereuee/' 
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The 6 rst kandii (or division) of the vudus is called kurmtj kandu. 
This kandii contains an account of the manner in which the Hindoo 
ceremonies are to be performed, and the fruits which, after death, will 
arise from the performance, particularly from the iiswuinadhu sacrifice, 
See. The second kandu directs how that part of the service of God 
called oopasuna is to be performed. The third kandii, called the va- 
dantii, makes known God under two forms ; first, as the alUwisc, tlie 
universal lord, and the universal governor, and therefore possessed 

9 

of qualities; and secondly, as the ever-blessed, or without qualities. 
Tints the vadu is said to treat upon three different subjects, viz. one on 
works or ceremonies ; the second, *011 that service of God by which 
he becomes obedient to the worshipper, called oopasCntn, and the 
third on wisdom, or the true knowledge pf God,, called tuttwu gnanii, 
or Brumhd gnanii. It is not to be supposed, however, that the vadu 
is arranged under these lieads, but these subjects are found in the 
vadiis, and therefore those parts which treat on works, are called 
the kurrnii kandu ; those parts which treat on divine meditatipn and 
the like, mx Tati^eP'oopasunu kandu ; and those parts which treat on 
divine wisdom, are called gnanu kandu. 

Having introduced these preliminary observations, I shall now insert 
a considerable portion of Mr. Colebrooke's very learned account of 
the vadOs, as it appears in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. This will be distinguished by inverted commas at the be- 
ginning of each pfjragraph. I hope this gentleman trill excuse ray 
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tiaviog adopted my own method of spelling, in copying what lie had 
written: nothing but a wish to preserve uniformity in my work) could 
have prevailed upon me to do what will appear to need an apology: 
another circumstance that finally prevailed with me on this occasion 
was the want of the proper accents. I have numbered Mr. Cole|>rooke's 

I 

paragraphs, thatl might be able, at the close, to add some renmrks on 
the vadiis, naturally arising out of his account. 

1. ** In the early progress of researches into Indian literatuie, it was 

doubted whetlier the vadus were extant ; Or, if portiona|of them 

were still preserved, whether any *person, however learned>|in other 

respects, might be capal^le of understanding their obsolctl dialect 

It was believed too, that, if a brainhbn really possessed tie Indian 

scriptures, his religious prejudices would nevertheless ptfvent his 

imparting the holy knowledge to any, but a regenerate; Hindoo. 

" These notions^ supported by popular tales, were cherished long after 

the vad&B liad been communicated to Dara Shnkoh, and parts of 

them translated into the Persian language, by him, or fSTliis use. 

• * 

The doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel Polier ob- 
tained from Jfiyfipooru, a transcript of what purported to be a com- 
plete copy of the vadfis, and which he deposited in the British Muse- 
um, About the same time. Sir ^Robert Chambers collected at Be- 
nares numerous fragments of the Indian, scripture : General Martiue 
at a later period obtained copies of some parts of it: and Sir William 
Jones was successful in procuring valuable portiohs of the vadiis, 
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and in translating several curious passa^ from onic of tlieni. I 
have been still more fortunate in collecting at Benares^ the text and 
commentary of a large portion of these celebrated books : and, With- 
out waiting to examine them more comj^letely, than has been yet 
practicable, I shall here attempt to give a brief explanation of what 
they chiefly contain. 

2. “ It appears, that the Rik, Ytijus, and Samii arc the thitc princi- 
pal portions of die vadQ; that the ttt’Jiurv5nfi is commonly admitted 
as a fourth; and that divers mythological poems, entitled Itihasii and 
Pooranus, are reckoned a supplem*ent to the scripture, and, as such, 
constitute a fifth vadfl.* 

3. “Itmay be here projier to remark, that each vSdfi consists of two 
parts, denominated the mhntr&$ and the brainhunhs, or prayers aud 
precepts. The complete collection of the hymns, prayers and invo- 
cations belonging to one vadu is entitled its shnghita. Every other 
portion ortndian scripture is included urider . the general head of di- 
vinity (bramhfinu). This comprises precepfts, vrhich inculcate reli- 


* *• When the study of Cto bdUii seriptures wm more general than at present, especially anmigthe bram^ 
littns of Kany'"loobji&, learned priests derived titles from the number of viidds vrith which* they were conver* 
saut. Since every priest was boiod to study one vadiL no. title was derived from the fnifilment of that duty ; 
but a penou who had studied t#o vidbs was surnaiapd dwivadee ; one, who was conversant with , thrcci tri- 
vadfie. and one, versed in four, chhloorvade6 : as .the itfythological poems were only figuntively called a %dd:i. 
no distinction appears to hafobeen derived from a knowledge of them# in addition to the four scriptures. I'lie 
titles# above-mentioned# have become the loniaiiies of fiimilies among the bramhUiis of Kftnty# and arc cof^ 
rupted by vulgar pronuiiciatiim. into Ddobi, TAwaree and CboubA* . . 

Cc 
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glims duties; maxims, which explain those precepts, and arguments, 
which relate to theology., Bu^ in the present arrangement of the 
vadus, the portion, which contains passages called bramhiinus in- 
cludes many which are strictly prayers or muntrhs. The theology 
of the Indian scripture,, comprehending the argumentative portion 
entitled vidantu, is contained in tracts denominated oop^nishfids,, 
some of which are portions of the bramhQnii properly 0p called : 
others are found-only in a detached form ; and. one is a^art of a 
shnghita itself., 
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The RigvadU» 


4. ** The sjingliita of the first vadO contains miintriis or prayers, 
which, for the most part, are encomiastic, as the name of the rik vadh 
implies.* This collection is divided into eight parts, (chhundu) each 
of which ts subdivided into as many lectures (fidhyunfi^. ‘ Another 
mode of division also runs through the volume distinguishiitji|len 
books (mfindulu) which are subdivided into more than a hundred 
chapters (unoovaku) and comprise a thousand hymns or invocations 
(s55ktn). A further subdivision of more than two thousand sections 
(burgu) is common to both methods : and the whole contains above 
ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various measures. 

5. “ In a regular perusal of the vadu which is enjoined to all priests, 
and which is much practised by Marhattas and Tclingas, the student 
or reader is required to notice, especially the author, subject, metre, 
and purpose of each mfintrii or invocation. To understand the mean* 
ing of the passage is thought less important. The institutors of the 
Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study of the sense ; 


* •• Oerired froaihe ferb richt to laud ; and proparly signifying any prayer or hymn in m^IucIi a deity it 
praiied. At thoto are motlly in vcraci the term becumet alto applicable to such pastage.^ of any viidil os ore 
rcdiiciUo to mcature according to the nilet of 'prosody. The first viidd in Vy ash's coiupilntionf toniprebend* 
ing mutt of these tcxta» it called the Rigvadfi# or, at expreitcd in the commentary on the iudcx« becauie it 

abouiidt with tucb tcati (rich.)** 


Get 
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but they have inculcated with equal strenuousness, and more success, 
attention to the name of the rishee, or person, by whom the text 
was lirst uttered, the deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to 
whicli it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or the 
religious ceremony at which it should be used. The practice of mo- 
dern priests is conformable with these maxima. Like the Ic5ran, 
among the Mhhfimmedans, the vadh is put into the hands of children 
in the first period of their education ; and continues afterw'arclB to be 
rote, for the sake of the words, without comprchensioi[ of the 

sense. 

f 

6. “ Accordingly the vadii is recited iu various supe^titious 
inodes ; word by word, either simply disjoining them, or elseirepcat- 
ing the words alternately, backwards and forwards, once or hftener. 
Copies of the rigvadu and yhjoos (for the samu vadt^s chaiiltcd on- 
ly) are prepared for these and other modes of recital, and am called 
phdO, csiimfi, juta, ghunu, &c. But, the various ways of inverting 
the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the ^ncfpai'vadus, 
that is, to the original editions of the rigvadh and yujoos, while the 
subsequent editions, in which the text, or the arrangement of it, is 
varied, being therefore deemed subordinate shakhas, should be re- 
peated only in a simple manner. 

7. “ The names of the respective authors of each passage are pre- 
served in the hnookriimhnce, or explanatory table of^coutents, which 
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lias been handed down with the vSdu itself, and of which the authoii> 
ty is unquestioned. According to this index, Vishwainitru is author 
of all the hymns contained in the third book of the rigvadii ; as 
Ohurddwajd is, with rare exceptions, the composer of those collect- 
ed in the sixth book; Vushist*hu in- the seventh ; Gritsumudu in the 
second; Vamijdavu in the fourth; and Doodhti,* and other de- 
scendants of Utri in the fifth. But, in the remaining books of this 
vadu the authors are more various: among those, besides tJgGstyu, 
KUshyupu, son of Muieechee, tj^ngirus, JumddUgnee, son of Dhrigoo, 
Purasiiru, father of Vyasu, Gotumu and his son Nodhas, Vrihusputee, 
Narudu, and other celebrated Indian saints, the most conspicuous 
are Kunwu and his numerous descendants MadhatiPhee, See. Mu- 
dhuchhundu and others among the posterity of Vishwamitru;|Soonu- 
shaphu son of t^giirtu, Kootstt, Hirfinyfistooyu, Suvyu, and other de- 
scendants of tjiigirfis ; besides many other saints, among the postc- 
lity of personages above-mentioned. 

8. “ It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth (for 
instance, five sons of the king Vrihungir, and Truyfiroonii and 
Trusudusyu, who were themselves kings,) are mentioned among the 
authors of the hymns, which constitute this vadu : and the text it- 
self, in some places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, 
to monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic liistory. 
As this fact may contribute to fix the age in which the vadii was 


* First of the name^ and progenitor of ihc race of kings called children of moon.” 
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composed, I shall here notice such passages of this tendency, as 
have yet fallen under my observation. 

9. “ The sixth hynin of the eighteenth chapter of the first book, is 
spoken by an ascetic named Kuksheevbt, in praise of the munificence 
SwunRyb, who had conferred immense gifts on him. 

10. “The eighth book opens with an invocation, which altlides to a 
singular legend : Asfingb, son of Pluydgii, and his 8ucce8$|^ on the 
throne, was metamorphosed into a woman; ''but retrieve^ his sex 
through tlie prayers of Madhyiitit’hee, whom he therefore #ost libe- 

•i! 

rally rewarded. In this hymn he is introduced praising his own 
munificence ; and towards the close of it, his wife Suswutee, 'daughter 
of ‘^ngirfis, exults in his restoration to manhood. 

11. “ The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vibhindoo, 
Puku^t'hhmunu (son of Koovuyanu), Kooroongfi, H^hoo, (son of Cha* 
dee)^ and Tirindiru (son of Pdrushoo)^ who had severally bestowed 
splended gifts on the respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the 
third chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends the ge- 
nerosity of Trbsudasyfi, the grandson of Mandhatree, The fourth 
chapter opens with an invocation, containing praises of the liberality 
of Chitrb,' and the fourth hynm of the same chapter celebrates Vuroo, 
son of Sooshamun. 
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12. ** In the first chapter of the tenth book, there is a hymn to water, 
spoken by a king named Sindhoo-dw^pu, the son of Umbureeshu. The 
seventh chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth sooktu, which allude to a remarkable legend : tj^sumatee,. 
son or descendant of Ikshwakoo, had deserted his former priests, and. 
employed others r the forsaken bramhfins recited incantations for his 
destruction; his new priests, however, not only counteracted their 
evil designs, but retaliated on them, and caused the death qf one of 
those bramhuns ; the rest recited these prayers, for their own preser- 
vation, and for the revival of their companion.. 

•' 

13. The eighth chapter openswith a hymn, which alludes to a story 
respecting Nabhanadishtik, son of Munoo, who was excluded from 
pai ticipatioii with his brethren in the patern al inheritance. The le- 

I 

gend itself is told in the aturayfibramhiinu, or second portion of the 
rigvadu.. 


14. “ The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the 
vadu, to be as various as the authors of the prayers ad dressed to them : 
but, according to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scrip- 
ture, those numerous names of persons and things are all resolvable 
into different titles of three deities, and ultimately of one god. The 
nighfintee; or glossary of the vadiis, concludes with three lists of 
name of deities ; the first comprising such as arc deemed synonymous 
with fire; the scqpnd, with air; and the third, with the sun. lu 
the last part of the nirooktfi, which entirely relates to deities, it is twice 
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asiei^|ed) tfiat there are but three gods; :^/ti«Y& Rvh 
further inference, that these intend btit one deity, is supported by 
many passages in the vEdb, and is very clearly and concisely stated 
in the heginniog of the index to the rijj^ldb/ on the authority of the 
nirdohth and of the y adh itself. 

15. *VThe rishee [of any particnlat passage] js he, wh08e|peechit 
is$ and that, which is thereby addressed ; is the deity [of the (|xt] : and 
the munbeir hf syllables constitutes the metre (of the prayerm Sages 
(lishis) solicitous of [attaining] particular ol^cts, have anroached 
the gods^ with [prayers composed in] metre. . 

I ' ' i' ' ■ 

• ■ ■ 'X j . r . 

I'd. The deities are only three; whose places are the ^rth, tlie 
iuterihediate region, and heaven, [namely] fire, air, an# the sun. 
Th^y are pfoubunced to be, [the deities] of the tnysterious |ames se- 
veraUy, nnd(Pidijapiitee)rthe lord of creatures, is (th^r deityl of them 
collectively. The syllable ttm intends eveiy deity; it belongs to 
(Pfir&mba$bt*hee) him, who dwells in the supreme. abode ^ it appertains 
to(Brttmha) the vast one ; to (dEvft} god ; to (t^dbyatmh) tl^ superin- 
tending souL Other, deitiea, belonging to those several regions, are 
portions of ilie (&ee)^ds; fpr they ..are. variously named and de- 
scribed, on accpinithf diS^iimt operations; but [ih iket] there 
is only one d^ty* THe Or^^ the 

sun ; for he is the soul of [and] that is declared by the 

sage, ** tlie aonl of (;ttgfil;)^^at moves, and of (thsf’hooshfi) thht 
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which Other deities are portioiis of him, and that is ex- 

pressly deflaied by the sage: ** The wise call iiie^ Indrd, Mitrii, ^nd 
Vfirooiiii/ViSMV ^ 

17* ** >Tke subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the vildu 
differ more than the deities which are invoked, or the titles by which 
they are addi:eaeiied., Every lineis replete with allusions to mythology, 
and. to the I;iidian;no£ons of divine nature and of celestial spirits. 
For the innumerable ceremonies to be performed by a householder, 
and, still more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and asce- 
tics, a choice of prayers is offered* in every stage of the celebration. 
It may be here sufficient to ojbserve, that Inclru, or the firmament, 
fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere and 
the earth, are the objects most frequently addressed ; and the vari- * 
ous and repeated sacrifices with fire, and the drinking of the milky 
juice of the moonplant, or acid asclepias, furnish abundant occasion 
for numerous prayers adapted to the many stages of those rdigious 
rites. I shall, tlierefore, select for remark such prayers^ as seem most 
singular; rather than such, as might appear the fairest specimens of 
this vadfi, 

is. ** In the fi^nth chapter of the first book, tliere are twqi hymns 
ascribed to Kootsfi and also to Tritfi^ son of vrater. Three ascetics, 
brotherait should seen, since they are named in another portion of the 
vadu as (Aptyu) >ons of water (op), were oppr^sed with thirst while 
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travelling in a sandy desert. At length, they found a well, and 
one of them descended Into it, and thence lifted water for his com- 
panions; but the ungrateful brothers stole his eifects, and left him 
in the well, covering it with a heavy cart wheel. In his distress he 
pronounced the hymns in question. It appears from the itext, that 
Kootsh also was once in similar distress ; and pronounced tijk same or 
a similar invocation: and, tor this reason, the hymns havi^been pla- 
ced by compiler of the vadfi, among those, of whicli^Kootsu is 
the author. - I 

19 . “ The twenty-third chapter of the same, book iommences 
with a dialogue between tJ’gtistyu, Indru and the Mi^ots ; and 
the remainder of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter, comprises twenty-six hymns addressed by Ugusty4| to those 
divinities, and to the t^shwins, fire, the sun, and some biher deities. 
The last of these hymns was uttered by tJgiistyu under tlfe apprehen- 
sion of poison ; and is directed by rituals to be used as an incanta- 
tion against the eifects of venom. Other incantations, applicable to 
the same purpose, occur in various parts of the vadii ; for example, a 
prayer by Vhshist’hfi for preservation from poison (book 7. ch. 3. ^ 18.) 

SO. **The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains invo- 
cation^ by Vishwhmitrfi) son of Gat’hinii, and grandson of Kooshika. 
Tlie last hymn or sooktii, in this book, consists of six prayers, one of 
which includes the celebrated gayutree. This remarkable text is re- 
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peated, more than once, in otlier vadus ; but, since Vishwamitru is 
acknowledged to be the risliee tp whom it was first revealed, it ap- 
pears, that its proj>er and original place is in this hymn. I therefore 
subjoin a translation of the prayer, which contains it, as also the pre- 
ceding one, (both of which are addressed to the sun ;) for the sake of 
exhibiting the Indian priest's confession of faith with its context ; af- 
ter having, in former essays, given more than one version of it apart 
from the rest of the text. The other prayers, contained in*the same 
sooktu being addressed to other deities, are here omitted. 

21. ‘ This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playful, sun 
(Pooshun) is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my speech : 
approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May 
that sun (Pooshun) who contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, be 
our protector.’ 

22. ‘ LET US MEDITATE ON THE ADORABLE LTGfIT OP 
THE DIVINE RULER (Savitree); MAY IT GUIDE OUR IN- 
TELLECTS. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid 
sun (SaviireeX who should be studiously worshipped. Venerable 
men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine sun ( Savitree) 
with oblations and praise. ’ 

23. ‘ The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 7th book, 
are remarkable ; as being addressed to the guardian spirit of a dwel- 
ling house, and used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on build- 

OdS 
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house. ITie legend, belonging to the second of these hymns, is 
singular: Vushist’hu, coming at night to the house of Vfiroonu, (with 
the intention of sleeping tlicre, say some, but as others affirm, wiUi the 
design of stealing grain to appease his hunger after a fast of three 
days ;) was assailed by the house dog. He uttered this prayer, or in* 
cautation, to lay asleep the dog who was barking at, and ^tempting 
to bite him. A literal version of the first of those hymns i# here sub- 
joined: ‘ 

fi4. * Guardian of tliis abode ! be acquainted with us ; ^be to us a 
wholesome dwelling ; afford us what we ask of thee ; and|^rant hap- 
piness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this|house, in- 
crease both us and our wealth. Moon ! while thou art friendly, may 
wc, with our kine and our horses, be exempted from dfcrepitude : 
guard us as a father protects his offspring. Guardian of this dwel- 
ling ! may we be united with a happy, delightful and melodious abode 
afforded by thee: guard our wealth now under thy protection, or yet 
in expectancy : and do thou defend us.* 

So. ** The fourth hymn, in the fourth chapter, concludes with a 
prayer to Roodrtt, which being used wiffi oblations after a fast of 
three days, is supposed to ensure a happy life of a hundred years. In 
the sixth book, three hymns occur, which, being recited with worship 
to the sun, are believed to occasion a fall of rain after the lapse of live 
days : the two first are aptly addressed to a cloud ; and the third is 
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SO, to frogSi because these had croaked, while Vushist’hu recited the 
preceding prayers, which circumstance he accepted as a good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, 
the prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, and which arc used 
at saciiliccs for that purpose. 

27. ** The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which So^rya sur* 
named Savitree, the wife of the moon, is made the speaker ; as Duk> 
shiiia, daughter of Prhjaputee ; and Juhu, daughter of Brumha, are, in 
subsequent chapters. A very* singular passage occurs in another 
place, containing a dialogue between Yumu, and his twin sister Yh- 
inoona, whom he endeavours to seduce ; but his offers are rejected by 
her with virtuous expostulation. 

28. “ Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn, in a very different ' 
style of composition, is spoken by Vach, daughter of t^mphrinh, 
in praise of herself as the supreme and universal soul. Vach, it 
should be observed, signifies speech ; and she is the active power of 
Brhmha, proceeding from him. The following is a literal version of 
this hymn, which is expounded by the commentator, consistently 
with the theological doctrines of the vadfis. 

* 

29. * 1 range with the roodrus, with tlic vhsoos, with the udityus, 
and with the uswudaviis. I uphold both the sun and the ocean [Mi* 
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trii and Viiroonu], the firmament [Indru], and fire, and both the 
tJshwins. I support the moon [Somu], destroyer [of foes] ; and [the 
sun entitled] Twfishtrec, Pooshfinii, or Bhugfi. I grant wealth to 
the honest votary, who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, and sa- 
tisfies [the deities] . Me, who am the queen, the conferrer ^f wealth, 
the possessor; of knowledge, and first of such as merit wiirship, the 
gods render, universally, present every where, and per'i^er of all 
beings. • He who eats rood through me, as he, whoiilsces, who 
breathes, or wholiears, through me, yet knows me not, idlest; hear 
then the faith which I pronounce. Even I declare thil self, who 
is worshipped by gods and men: imake strong whom I Jhoose ; I 
make him Briimha, holy, and wise. For Roodrfi I bei|l the bow, 
to slay the demon, foe of Briimha; for the people I male war [on 
their foes], and I pervade heaven and earth. I bore thi father on 
the head of this [universal mind], and my origin is in tie midst of 
the ocean; and, therefore, do I pervade all beings, and touch this 
heaven, with my form. Originating all beings, I pkss like the 
breeze ; I am above this heaven, beyond this earth ; and what is the 
great one, that am I ?’ 

30. “ The tentltchapter closes with a hymn to night ; and the ele- 
venth begins with two hymns relative to the creation of the world. 
Anothes', on this subject, was translated in a former essay ;• it is the 
last hymn, but one, in the rigvadu ; and the author of it is ti’ghfi- 


Atiatic ReNUBhei, vol. V. page S6t. 
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miirstiunu (a son of Miidhooclihuiidii), from whom it takes the name l>y 
which it is generally (?ited. The other hymns are not ascribed to 
any ascertained author. Pi ujaputcc, surnaiucd Puriimrisht’liec, and 
his son Yujnyu, are stated as the original speakers. But, of these 
names, one is a title of the primeval spirit ; and the other seems to al- 
lude to the allegorical immolation of Bruniha. 

31. “ The preceding quotations may be suflicientto show the style of 
this part of the viidu; which comprehends the prayers And invoca- 
tions. 

32. Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same vadii, is en- 
titled Athrayu Bramhuuu. It is divided into eight books (puujika), 
each containing five chapters or lectures (udhyiinu), and subdivided 
into an unequal number of sections (chiindu), amounting in the 
whole to two hundred and cighty-fivc. Being partly in prose, the . 
number of distinct passages contained in those multiplied sections 
need not be indicated. 

33. “ For want either of a complete commentary*, or of an expla- 
natory index, I cannot undertake, from a cursory perusal, to describe 
the whole contents of this part of the vadh. I observe, however, ma 
ny curious passages in it, especially towards the close. The seventh 


* ** r poMCsi ibrcc entire copies of tbotost, but n port only of the comnentory by Sujttiiachar^'il.” 
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book bad treated of sacrifices performed by kings: the subject is 
continued in tbe first four chapters of the eighth book ; and three of 
these relate to a ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pouring 
on their heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the purpose, 
water mixed with honey, clarified butter, and spirituous liquors, as 
well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts of corn. This ceremony, 
called ubhishakii, is celebrated on the accession of a king; and sub- 
sequently, on divers occasipns, as part of the rites belonging to cer- 
tain solemn sacrifices performed for th^attainment of piHfticular ob- 
jects. 


34. ** The mode of its celebration is the subject of the seobnd chapter 
of the eighth book; or thirty-seventh chapter, reckoued'(as is done 
by the commentator) from the beginning of the aturiiyu. It contains 
an instance, which is not singular in the vadus, though it be rather 
uncommon in their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a differ- 
ence of opinion among inspired authors. ‘Some,’ it says, ‘ direct the 
consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, but with- 
out the sacred words (vyahritis), which they here deem superfluous : 
others, and particularly Sutyukamfi, son of Javala, enjoin the complete 
recitation of those words, for reasons explained at hill length ; and Ood- 
dalfikii, son of t^roonu, has therefore so ordsuned the performance of 
the cerpmony. 

• 36, “ Ihe thirty-eighth chapter (or 3d of the 8th book) describes 
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a supposed consecration of Indrii, when elected by the gods to bt.- 
their king. Il consists of siinilat, but more solemn, rites; including, 
among other peculiaritcs, a fanciful construction of his throne Vitli 
texts of the viidu; besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecra- 
tion in various regions, to ensure universal dominion. 

36 . “ Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Indru subdued 
all conquerable j^earthsj, and won all wIflS'lds : he obtained tA’er all the 
gods, supremacy, transcendant rank and pre-eminence. Conquer- 
ing in this world [below,] equitable domination, happiness, sole do- 
minion, separate authority, attainment of the supreme abode, sove- 
reignty, mighty power and superior rule; becoming a self-existent 
being and indepciulent ruler, exempt from [early] dissolution ; and 
reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial world, he became immor- 
tal: he became immortal.’ 

37. “ The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to apcculiaily soleinn rite, 
performed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of Indrii. It is 
imaginctl that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining great 
power and universal monarchy; and the three last sections of the 
chapter recite instances of its successful practice. Though replete 
with enormous and absurd exaggerations, they are here translated 
at full length,* as not unimportant, since many kings are mention- 
ed, whose names arc familiar in the heroic history of India. 

* Mr. Culebrootoiias given lliem at Aill lengtlii but oiiiy a [laragraph^ nro luve inscrlcrb 

a ^ 
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38. “ By this great inauguration simihr io Inclru*s, Tooriij son of 
Kfivushu, consecrated Junumajuyu, son of Purikshitu: and therefore 
did Junpmajuyu, son of PurikshitU, subdue the earth completely 
all around, and traverse it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a 
horse as an offering. 

39* “ 11^1 perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest, frlio was 

% 

busy , on sdiue, sacrifice] ‘ Invite me to this solemn rite, and 1 will 
give thee [to complete it] holy man '. ten thousand elephants, iand ten 
thousand female slaves.’ 

40, ** Oil that subject these verses are every where chanied, * Of 
the cows, for which the sons of Priyhmadhh assisted tj^dumfiyu in 
the solemn rite, this son of t^tree gave them [every dayj at noon, 
two thousand each, out Qf a thousand millions.* 

41. ** The son of Virochiinix [tJngu] unbound and gave, while his 
priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thousand white horses 
fit for use. 

,48. The son of t^tree bestowed in giflis ten thousand women 
adorned with necklaces; all daughters of opulent persons, and brought 
from various countries. 

a 

43, ** ‘^Vhile distributing ten thousand elephants in tirviich&trookfi, 
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.the holy son of XTirec grew tired, and dispatched messengers to fi- 
nish the distribulioii. 

44. * A hundred [I givej to you,’ ‘A hundred to you;’ still the 
holy man grew tired ; and was at last forced to draw breath, while 
bestowing them by thousands, 

45. “ On that subject too, these verses are every where chanted, 

* Bhurutu distributed in IMuslinarii a hundred and seven thousand 

millions of black elcpliants, with white tusks, and decked with gold.' 

• 

4C. “ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhurutu son of Dooshuntu, in 
Sachigoonu, at which a thousand bramhuns shared a thousand mil- 
lions of cows a piece. 

47. “ The fortieth and last chapter of the tyiturayu Brainhunu re- 
lates to the benefit of entertaining a poordhitii, or appointed priest ; 
the selection of a proper person for that station ; and the mode of his 
appoiutuicnt by the king ; together with the functions to be discharg- 
ed by liiin. The last section describes rites to be performed, under 
the directions of such a priest, for the destruction of the king's ene- 
mies, 

48. “ Before I quit this portion of the viidu, I think it right to add, 
.that tlie close of the seventh book contains the mention of, several 



nionarchs, to whom .the observance, there described, was taught by 
divers sages. 

49* “ Tlie Uituriiyu Arunyuku is another portion of the Kigvadu. 
It comprises eighteen chapters or lectures unequally distributed in 
five books (ariinybku). The second, which is the longest, for it con- 
tains seven lectures, constitutes with the third an oopunishiid of this 
vadu, entitled the Cuvlirich Bramhunu Oopunisliud ; or, more com- 
monly, the atiirayii, as having been recited by a sage named Aturayu. 
The four last lectures of that second arunyuku,' are particularly con- 
sonant to the theological doctrines of the vadantu ; and are accord- 
ingly selected by theologians of the vadantu school, as the proper 
Uituriiyu Oopuinslifid. The following is literally translated from this 
portion of the second Arunyuku : 

50. Originally this ([universe] was indeed soul only ; nothing 
else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He thought, ‘I will 
create worlds thus he created these [^various] worlds ; water, light, 
mortal [beings] and the waters. That water is the [region] above 
the heaven, which heaven upholds ; the atmosphere comprises light ; 
the earth is mortal ; and the regions below. are * the waters.* 

51. “He thought, * these are indeed worlds ; I will create guardians 
of worlds.’ Thus he drew from the waters, and framed, an embodied 
beings « He viewed him ; and of that being, so contemplated, the 
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mouth opened as an egg: from the mouth, speecli issued ; from r.peech, 
flic procccdeil. Tlie nostrils spread ; from the nostrils, breath passed ; 
from breath, air was propa«;alc<l. The eyes opened : iVjim the eyes, 
a glance sprung ; from that glance, the sun was produced. "I'bc ears 
dilated : from the ears, came hearkening ; and from that, the regions 
of space. The skin expanded: from the skin hair rose; from that, 
grew lierbs and trees. The breast opened ; tVom the breast mind is- 
sued : and, from mind, the moon. The navel burst : fnpnthc naval 
came deglutition; from that death. The generative organ hurst: 
thence flo\vc<l productive seed ; whence waters drew their origin. 

.52. “ These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean ; 
and to him they came with thirst and hunger ; and him they thus ad- 
dressed;- ‘Grant us a [smaller] size, wherein ahiding we may eat 
food.’ lie oflored to them [the form of] a cow : they said, ‘ that 
is not suiTieient for us.* He exhibited to them [the form of] si liorsc; 
They said, ‘ neither is that suflieient for us,’ lie showed them the 
human form :* they exclaimed : ‘ well done ! ah I wonderful !’ There- 
fore man alone is [pronounced to be] ‘ well formed.’ 

53. “ He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire, becom- 
ing speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, proceeded to 
the nostrils. The sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space be- 
came hearing and occupied the cars. Herbs and trees became bair and 
filled the skin. The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. 
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Death, becoming deglutition, penetrated the navel ; and water be- 
came productive seed and occupied the generative organ. 

54* ** Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying ^Assign us [our 
places],* lle 4 *eplied: ‘ You I distribute among these deities; and I 
make you participant with them.’ Therefore is it, that to whatever 
deity an oblation is oftered, hunger and thirst participate with liim. 

mf- 

55. “ He reflecterl, ‘ These are worlds, and regents of worlds : for 
them I wiil frame food.’ lie viewed the waters : from ^vflters, so 
conten'iplated, form issued, and food is form, which was so (iroduced. 

56. “ lieing thus franied, it turned away, and sought to flee. The 
fprimcvalj man endeavoured to seize it by speech ; but coukl not at- 
tain it by his voice : had he by voice taken it, [hungcrj would be sa- 
tisfied h’y namingJSMiip lie attempted to catch it by his breath; 
but could not inlvde it by breathing : liad he by inhaling takqn it, 
[hungcrj would he satisfietl by smelling food. lie sought to snatch 
it by a . glance ; but could not surprise it by a look : had he seized it 
by the sight, [hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He at- 
teinpted to catch it by hearing : hut could not hold it by listening : 
h.ad he caught 4 t by hearkening, [hunger] would be satisfied by hear- 
ing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin ; but could not re- 
strain it by his touch : had he seized it by contact, [hunger] wouM be 
satii^ied by touching food. He wished to reach it by the mind, but 
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could not attain it l)y llunking ; had he caught it by thought, j^hun- 
ger] would be satisfied by iv.editaling on food. lie wanted to seize 
it by the generative organ, hut could not so ludd it : had he thus 
seized it, QuingerJ would he satisfied hy emission. Lastly, he en- 
deavoured to catch it by deglutition ; and thus he did swallow it: 
that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food ; and that very air is the 
bond of life. 

57. “ He [the universal soul] reflected ‘ llowcau this [bodyj exist 
without me}* He considered by which extremity he should penetrate, 
lie thought, * If [without me] speccli discourse, breath inliale, and 
sight view; if hearing hejir, skin feel, and mind meditate ; if deglu- 
tition swallow, and tlie organ of generation perform its functions ; 
then who am I ?* 

58. “ Parting the suture [seemun], he penetrated by this route. That 
opening is called the suture (vidhriti), and is the road to beatitude 
(nandunu). 

59 . “ Of that soul, the places of recreation are three : and the modes 
of sleep, as many : this (pointing to the right eye) is a place of recre- 
ation ; this (pointing to the throat) is [also] a situation of enjoy- 
ment; this (pointing to the heart) is [lijcewise] a region of delight. 

* 

60 . Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discriminated the ele- 
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meut$. [remarking] ' what else [but him] can I here affirm [to ex- 
ist] and he contemplated this [thinking] person, the vast expanse- 
[exclaiming] it have I seen. Therefore is he named it-seeing (idum- 
drh); it-seeing, is indeed his name: and him, being it-secing. they 
call, by a remote appellation, Indru ; for the gods generally delight 
,in the concealment [of their name]. The gods deliglit in privacy.* 

6]. ^‘Jriiis [living principle] Is hrst, in man, a fetus, or (produc- 
tive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the member# [of the 
body] : thus the man nourishes himself within himself. But, jwheii he 
emits it into woman, he procreates ^hat [fetus]: and such.i# its first 
birth. 


62 . “ It becomes identified with the woman ; aiuV being sveh, as is 
her own body, it does not destroy, her. Slie cherishes his ownself,*!* 
•thus received within her-; and, as nurturing him, she ought to be 
cherished [by him]. The woman imurishcs that fetus : but he pic- 
viously cherished the child, and further does so after its birth. Since 
he supports the child before and after birth, he .cherishes himself : 
and that, for the perpetual succession of persons; for thus are these 
persons perpetuated. Such is his second birth. 


* Hpc, a# at the concluiion of every divisiou of an oopttnisli&di or of any chapter in the didactic por« 
tluii of the viiddxi the loit phra.fe is repeated**’ 

i For the man is identified with the cluld procreated hy him/* 
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^3. “ This [second] self becomes his representative for holy acts [of 
4 %ligion]; and that other [self], having fulfilled its obligations, and 
•completed its period of life, deceases. Departing -hence, he is bom 
■again [in some other* shape] : and such is his third birth. 

64. “ This was declared by the holy sage. * Within the womb, I have 
recognised all the successive births of these deities. A hundred bo- 
dies, like iron chains, hold me down : yet, like a falcon, I swiftly rise.’ 
Thus spoke Vamudavu reposing in the womb: and possessing this 
[intuitive] knowledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal confine- 
ment ; and, ascending tq the blissful region of heaven, he attained 
every wish, and became i.mmortal, lie became immortal.* 

65. What is the soul ? that we may worship him. Which is the 

soul? Is it that, by which [a man sees] ? by which he hears ? by which 
he smells odours ? by which he utters speech ? by which he discrimi- 
nates a pleasant or unpleasant taste ? is it the heart [or understand- 
ing] r or the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation ? or power ? or discrimi- 
nation? or comprehension? or perception ? orretemtion? or atten- 
tion ? or application r or haste [or pain] ? or memory ? or assent ? or 
determination ? or animal action ? or wish ? or desire ? * 

66. ** All tliose are only various names of apprehension. But this 
[soul, consisting in the faculty of apprehension,] is Brumha ; he is 
Indru; he is (Prhjaputee) the lord of creatures : these gods arc he; 
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and so are tbe five primary elements, earth, air, the etherial fluid', 
water and light* : these, and the same joined with minute objects 
and other seeds [of existence], and [again] other [beings] produced 
from eggs, or born in wombs, or originating in. hot moisture, or 
springing from plants; whether horses, orkine, or men, or'e^phants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is immovable Qis herbs 
and] trees : all that is the eye of intelligence. On intellet^ [every 
thing] is founded 4lie world is the eye of intellect; and iipellect is 
its foundation. Intelligence is (Biiimhu) tlu^great onci 

67* By this [intuitively] intelligent soul; that sage ascened from 

the present world to the blissful region of heaven ; and, ob^ining all 

* 

his wishjH, became immortal. He became immortal 

68. **May my speech be founded on undierstanding : and my mind 
b6 attentive to my utterance. Be thou manifested to me, O self-ma- 
mifested [intellect] ! For my sake [O speech and mind !] approach 
this vadti. May what I have beard, be unforgotten : day and night 
may I behold this, which 1 have studied. Let me think the reality : 
liet me speak the truth. May it preserve me ; may it j^rcservc the teach- 


* •' Brfimln (in the muediiie gender) here denotei. neeerding te eenunenlnton, the ihtelligent spirii; 

wheie birthwesin the nmndeneegg; from winch he is nemed HirSnjrligSrbhS. IndrH itthe chief of the 
gods ^ shbordinete deides ; neening die elements erd planets. Priyepatee is the drst embodied spirit, 
wiled' Viny, and deicnbedintheprecediiig part of tbit exuact. 1lM<gedi an Sie and the rest, aa there 
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CT ; me may it preserve ; the teacher may it preserve ; the teacher 
may it preserve ; may it preserve the teacher. 

“ Another oopfinishucl of this vad6, appertaining to a parti- 
cular shakha of it, is named from that, and from the bramhunU of 
which it is an extract, kousheetokee bramhhnu oopdnishiid. From 
an abridgment of it (for I have not seen tlie work at large), it ap- 
pears to coQtain two dialogues ; one, in which Indru instructs Pru- 
t&rdunu in theology; and another, in which ttjatiishutroo, king of 
Kashee, communicates divine knowledge to a priest named Balakee. 

A similar conversation between tliese two persons is found likewise 

4 

ill the vrihud arunyii of the yujoorvadfi; as will be siibsequjejatly no- 
ticed. Respecting the other contents of the bramhfinu, from which 
these dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfactory 
information. 

70. “ The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical para- 
phrase of twelve principal oopunisliuds, in twenty chapters, by Vid- 
yarttnyu, the preceptor of Madhuvh acharyu. He expressly states 
kousheetbkee as the name of a shakha of the rigvadii. 

71. *' The original of the kousheeiukw was among the portions 
• of the vidb, which Sir Robert Chimbers collected at Benares ; ac- 
cording to a list, which he sent to me some 'time before his depar- 
ture from India. A fragment of an oopunishud, procured at the same « 

FfS 
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plaice by Sir William Jones, and given by him to Mr. Blaquiere, is 
marked in his hand writing, “ The beginning of the kousbjEetukw.” 
In it, the dialogists are Chitrii surnamed Gangayunee, and Shwatii- 
katoo with hia father Ooddalukb, son of tlTroouii. 

I. ^ 
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The Yi^oorvadtu 

7Si» ** Xhc Vajusunayec, or white .Yujoosli, is the shortest of the 
vadus, so .far as respects the first and .principal part, which coiiipre> 
hends the muntriis. llie sunliita, or collection of prayers and invo- 
cations belonging to this vadu, is comprised in forty lectures (udhy- 
^y^)i unequally subdivided into numerous siidrt section^ (kundika); 
each of which, in general, constitutes a prayer or muntrii. It is also 
divided, like Hie rigvadu, into unbovakus, or chapters. The number 
of unooyakus, as they are stated at the close of the in<||x to this 
' vadu, appears to be two hundred liul eighty-six : 1:he number of sec- 
tions or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). But this in- 
cludes many repetitions of the same text in diveis places. The lec- 
tures are very unequal, containing from thirteen to a hundred and 
seventeen sections (kundika).* 

73. ** Though called the yujoorvadu, it consists of passages, some 
of w^ich are denominated rich, while only the rest are strictly yu- 
joosh. The first are, like the prayers of the rigvadu, in metre ; the 
others are cither in measured prose, containing from one to a Jiundred 

• " I have several copies of Madh^lhidinik’s while ybjoosli. one of which is accoiapanird hy a coiiimcn- 
liiry entitled Vttdhdeeph ; the author of ithich^ Mhliecdlihro, consulted Ihc commcntarlrs of Oovhiii and Ma* 

dhdvh# as he himselfiiiforoisutm his preface. . 
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and six syllables ; or such of them, as exceed that length, are consi- 
dered to be prose reducible to no measure. 

74r. ** The yiijoorvadu relates chiefly to. oblations and sacrifices, as 
the name itself implies.* The first chapter and the greatest part of 
the second, contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at the full and 
change of the moon : but the six last sections regard oblations to the 
manes. The subject of the third chapter is the consecration of a 
perpetual fire, and the sacrifice of victims : the five next relate chief- 
ly to a ceremony called ugnishtdmO, which includes that ^ drink- 
ing the juice of the acid aselepias. ‘ The two following relate to the 
vajiipayu and rajusooya; the last of which ceremonies involves the 
consecration of a i^iug. Eigiit chapters, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire, and the ceremo- 
ny, named soutramunee, which was the subject of the last section of 
the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an iishwuniadhii, 
or ceremony cnibleinatic of the immolation of a horse and other ani- 
mals, by a king ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap- 
ters, from the twenty- second to tlic twenty-fifth. The two next 
are miscellaneous chapters ; the soutramunee and iishwumadiiu are 
completed in two others,, and the the poorooshumadhG, or cere- 

f Vtijoo-ih iiclerivcd fVoni tlie vt-rb y Ij, to woniiinoradore. Anotlicrotymology if »on'€*.imcs s 

]>u( in nio.4 consiHteiit with llicntjhjcci ; vijc, (yujiiyn) sacrifices, tml (lioiu ') oblations tu fire.'* 
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mony performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of Nara* 
yunil, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. Tlic three next be- 
long to the survuniadhu, or prayers and oblations for universal 
success. A chapter follows on the pitrimadbu, or obsequies in 
commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five hist chapters 
contain such passages- of this vudu, as are ascribetl to Dudhyuch, son 
or descendant of tJ’t’httrvun : four of them consist of prayers appli- 
cable to various religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. ; and the. last is restricted to theology. 

75. “ Excepting these .five chapters, most of the passages contain- 
ed in the preceding part of this collection of prayers, ate attributed 
to divine personages ; many are ascribed to tlie first manifested be- 
ing, named Prujaputce, Purumasht'hcc, or Narayunu Poorooshii; 
some are attributed* to Swuviimbhoo Brumhu, or the self-existent 
himself: the reputed authors of the rest arc Vrihusputec, Indru, Vu- 
roonu, and the ushwins : except a-few scattered passages, which are 
ascribed to Vushist'hfi, Vishwamitru, Vamudavii, Mudhopchhundus, 
Madhatit’hu, and other human authors ; and some texts, for which 
no rishec is specified yi the index, and which are therefore assigned 
either to the sun.(Viviiswut, or Ad'ityu) ; as the deity supposed to have 
revealed this viidu; or to Yajnyuwillkyu, as the person who received 
the revelation : in the same manner, as the unappropriated passages 
of the rigvado arc assigned to Prujaputee, or Brumha. 
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77. ** Several prayers and hymns af the yiijoorvadu have been 
already translated in former essays*; and may serve as a sufficient 
example of the atyle of its composition. . I shall here insert only two 
remarkable passages. The first is the beginning of the prayers of 
the siirvumadhu. It constitutes the thirty>second lecture, compris- 
ing two chapters (fitioovaku) and sixteen verses. 

78. ** Fire is that [’original cause]: the sun is tliat ; so ii air; so 
is the moon : such too is that pure Brumhu, and those w^ers, and 
that lord of creatures. Moments [and other measures of pro- 
ceeded from the eftulgcnt person,, whom npne can appreh^d [as an 
object of perccptidii], above, around or in the midst. Of h|in, whose 
glory is so great, there is no image ; he it is, who is ccl^l^rated in 
various holy strains. Even he is the god, who pervades aH regions ; 
he is the first born : it is he, who is in the womb ; he, who is born ; 
and he, who w-ill be produced : he severally, and univ^sally, remains 
with [fllj |>ersons. 

79. “ He, prior to whom, nothing was born ; and who became all 
beings ; himself the lord of creatures, with^ [body composed ofj 
sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced the three 

luminaries [the sun, the moon, and firej. 

« 

80. “ To what god should we offer oblations, but to him, who 


* ” Asiulic Rcacarchcs rol. V. and VI;** 
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made the fluid sky and solid earth, u ho fixed the solar orb (swhr), 
and celestial* abode (nakb), and who framed drops [of rain] in the 
atmosphere ? To what g«)d should we offer oblations, but to him, 
whom heaven and earth mentally contemplate, while they arc 
strengthened and eiiibcUished by offerings, and illundnatcd Ly the 
sun risen above them. 

81. “ The wise man views that mysterious [beingj; in* whom the 
universe perpetually* exists, resting on that sole support. In him, 
this [world^ is absorbed from hyn, it issues: in creatures, he is 
twined and wove, with various forms of existence, t-et the wise man, 
who is conversant with the import of revelation, promptly ccleba'ate 
that immortal being, the mysteriously existing and various abode ; 
he, who knows its three states [its creation, continuance and de- 
struction], which ar^ involved in mystery, is father of the father. 
That [Brumhu], in whom the gods attain immortality, while they 
abide in the third [or celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and 
the providence which governs all worlds. 

8«2. “ For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord pf the 
altar, the friend ot Indru, most desirable [fire] : may this oblation be 
effectual. Fire I make me, this day, wise by means of that wisdom, 

t 

which the gods and the fathers worship : he this oblation efficacious. 
May Vfiroonu grantme wisdom; may fire and Prttjapiitcc confer on 



me .‘iapicncc ; may Iiuli u an<l air vouchsafe me knowledge ;• may pra- 
vulciK'c give me \iuilerstaudiii^ : be this oblation hapjfily offered !. 
^lay the priest and the soldier both share my prosperity ; may the. 
gods giant ine supreme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity],. 

be this obla.tioii cflcctiu\lly presented. 

* 

83. The fortieth and last chapter of this viidu is an oopunishud, as 
biefore iutinKited, which is usually called ecsha-vasyl'im, .fr.ttni the tw'o 
initial words; and sometimes cesha ’dhyayti, from the first \iiord ; but. 
the proper title is ‘oopunishud of the vajusunayi'i suuhita.' jJ- Theau- 
thor, as befbrc-mei^ioued, is pudhyueh, son or descendant Ut'hur- 
viiii. A translation of it has been published in the posthumous worlis 
of Sir William Jones.. 

84. “The second part of this vadu, appertaining to the madhyun% 

dmii shakha, is entitled the shbtuput’hii bramhunu ; and is much 

more copious than the collection of prayers. 'It consists of fourteen^ 

books (kandii) unequally distributed in two parts (bliagu) : the first 

of wliicli contains ten books; and the second, only fouri The nuin> 

her of lectures (udhyayu), contained in each boo k,. varies and so 

does tlfat of the bramhuniis or seperate precepts,, in each lecture. Ano-^ 

ther mode of division, by cliaptcrs (priipatuku), also prevails throughr 

out the volume r and the distinction of bramhfinfis, which are again 

subdivided into short sections (kundika), is subordinate to both modes 

1 

of division. 
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85. ** The fourteen hooks, whrcli constitute this part of the vTulu, 
comprise a. hundred lectures corresponding to sixty >eight chapters. 
The^ whole number of distinct articles entitled hramhunu is four hun- 
dred and forty: the sections (khndika)aEe al«p counted, and are stat- 
ed at 76^4. 

■ 85. The same order is observed in this collection of precepts con* 
cerning religious rites, which had been followed in tlic .'irrangcmcnt 
of the -prayers belonging to them. The first and second boeks treat 
of ceremonies on. the full and cliange of the moon ; the consecration 
of tlie sacrificial fire, &c. The tliird and fourth relate to the mode of 
preparing the juice of the aciil ascicpias, and otHcr ceremonies coii- 
iLCcted with it, as the jyotishtomn, &c. The fifth ‘is confined to tlic 
vajupayu, and rajiisooyu. The four next teach tlic consecration 
of sacrificial fire: and the tenth, cntiircd ugucc ruhiishyu, shows the 
benefits of these ceremonies. The three first hooks of the .'Second • 
part arc stated by the commentator, as reUiling to the sontramunce 
and usliwumadhii ; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs to the- 
ology. In the original, the thirteenth book i.>, specially, denominated 
ushwiimadhyu; and the fourteenth is entitled vrihud ariinyfiku. 

87. “ Tlie uslnvumadha and poorooshumridhu, celebrated in the 
manner directed by this vadu, arc not really sacrifices of horses and 
men. In the first-mentioned ceremony, six hundred and nine ani- 
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mals Qf various prescribed leinds^ domestic and wild, including bird$> 
fish, and reptiles, are made fast, the tame ones^ to twenty-oaC posts^ 
and the wild, in the intervals, between the pillars : and, after certain 
prayers have been recited, idle victims are let loose without injury* 
In the other, a hundred and dghty-five men of various specified 
tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven poits : and, 
after the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Naraytinij,. 
has been recited, these human victims arc liberated unhurt : Jind obla- 

c 

tions of *|}utter are made on the sacrificial hre. This mode of perform- 
ing the ushwumadhu and poorooshumadhu, as emblematic ceremo- 
nies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this Vadu : and the iiitcrpreta- 

% 

tioii is fully confirmed by the rituals, and by commentators on the 
sunhlta and bramhunu; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ be- 
cause the flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yajnyu, must be eaten by the persons,, who offer the sacrifice ; but a 
man cannot be allowed, much less required, to eat human flesh.’ It 
may be hence inferred, or conjectured at leasti that human sacrifices 
were not authorized by the vadu itself: but were either then abro- 
gated, and an. emblematical ceremony substituted iii their place ; or 
they must have been introduced in later times, on the authority of 
certain pooranus or tuntrfis fabricated by persons, who,, in this as in 
other matters, established many unjustifiable practises on the foun- 
dation of emblems and allegories, which they misunderstood. 

88. The horse which is the subject of the religious ceremony 
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avowedly, an emblem ofViraj, or the 
primeval and universal manifested beinq^. In the last section of the 
taittiiwyu yujoorviidi'j, the various parts of the horse’s body are de- 
scribed, as divisions of time, and portions of the universe : ‘ morn- 
ing is his head; the sun, his eye; air, his breath ; the moon, his ear,’ 
&c. A similar passage in the 14th book of' the shiitupiit’hu bramhunu 
describes the same allegorical horse for the meditation of such, as 
cannot perform, an ushwfimiidhii; and the assemblage , of living 
animals, constituting an imaginary victim, at a real ushwiimildliu, 
equally represent the universal being, according to the doctiines of 
the Indian scripture. It is not, however, certain,, whether this cere- 
mony did not also give occasion to the institution of another, appa- 
rently not authorized by the vadiis,. in whicli a horse was actually sa- 
crificed. 

89. “ The vrihiid arunyuku, which constitutes the fourteenth book 
of the shutuptit’hu bramhunu, is the conclusion of the Vajushnayee 
or white Yujoosh. It consists of seven chapters of eight lectures : 
and the five last lectures, in one arrangement, corresponding with 
the six last lectures, in the other, form a theological treatise, entitled 
the vrihud oopunishud, or vajusunayee bramhunu oopiinishud, but 
more commonly cited as the vrihud arunyuku. The greatest part* 
of it is in dialogue and Yajuyuwulkyu is the pm\c\pa\ speaker. 

• 90. To convey some notion of the scof>e and style of this oopll- 


/OF 


called dshw&madhu, is als 
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nishu<], I shall here briefly Judieate some of the most remarkable 
passages.; amt chiefly those, which have been paraphrased by Vid- 
yarunyii. A few others have been already cited.; and the following 
appears likewise to deserve notice. 

.91. “ Towards the beginning of the vrihiid arhnyuku, t passage 
concerning the origin of fire hallowed for an ushwumad^u, opens 
thus: ‘Nothing existed in this woa-ld, before fthe pro^ctiou of 
mind] : this universe was encircled by death eager to devour ; for 
death is the devourcr. lie framed mind, being desirous himself 
becoming endued with a soul.* > 

9 

92. “ Here, the cominenators explain death to be the intellectual 
being, who sprung from the golden nuindaue egg: and tlie passage, 
before cited frotn the rigvadu, where the primeval existence of death 
is denied, may be easily reconciled with this, ii|>oii the Indian ideas 
of the periodical destruction and renovation of the world, and flnal-> 
ly of all beings but the supreme one. 

93. “The first selection by Vidyarlinyh, from tliis oopunisliud, is the 
fourth article (braiiihuuu) of the third lecture of tlie vrihud arfinyu- 

Jtu. It is descriptive of Viraj, and begins thus.: 

94. “ Thus (^variety of formsj was, before [the production of body], 
soul, bearing a human sli^pe. Next, looking around, that [primeval 
heing3 saw nothing but himself; and he, first, said “ I am 1.” There- 
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f^yre, Iiis name was, *‘T:” and, tlience, even now, when called, [a njan | 
first answers “it is I,” and then declares any other name, which ap- 
pertains to hi 

* i 

9S. “ Shice he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supremacy,] 
did consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own supremacy], there- 
fore does the man, who knows this [truth], overcome him, who seeks 
to be before him. 

1 

9b*. “ lie felt dread; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But 
1)C reflected, * Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I 
fear ?’ Tims his terror departed from him; for what should he dread 
since fear must be of another?. 

0 

97. “ He fell not delight ; and therefore, man delights not, when-! 
alone. lie wished [the existence of] another; and instantly he be- 
came such, as is man and woman in mutual embrace. Hc«causcd 
this, his own self^ to fall in twain ; and thus became a husband and 
a wife. Therefore, was this [body, so separated,] as it \vere an im- 
perfect moiety of himself : for so Yajnyuwulkyii has pronounced it. 
This blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached licr<; 
and, thence; were, human beings produced.. 


98. “ She reflected, doubtingly; *how can he, having produced 
me from himself; [incestuously] approach me ? I will now assume a 
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disguise.* She became a cow ; and the otlier bccainie a bull, and ap« 
proaclied her;. and tlie issue were kine. She was changed into a 
marc, and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, the 
other into a male one : thus did he again approach her ; and the one- 
hoofed kind was the offspring. She became a female goat,<fnd he a 
m^le one; she was an ewe, and he a ram : thus he approa<|(ed her:; 
and goats and sheep were the progeny. ^ In this .manner, did he cre- 
ate every existing pair wliatsoever, even to the ants [and^inuteat 
insect] 

** Tlie sequel of this passage is also cifrious ; but is tod long to 
be here inserted. The notioii of Viraj dividing his own Ihibstancc 
into male and female, occurs in more than one pooranu. ^ So does that 
of an incestuous marriage and intercourse of tlie first Milnoo with 
his daughter Shhturoopa : and the commentators on the oopunishud 
understand that legend to be alluded to in this place. But the in- 
stitutes} ascribed to Mtinoo, make Viraj to be the issue of such a 
separation of persons, and Munoo himself to be his offspring. 

100. “ Tlie author, of the paraphrase before-mentioned has next se- 
lected three dialogues from the fouith lecture or chapter of the vri- 
hudariinyuku. In the first, which begins the chapter and occupies 
three articles (bramhfinus), a conceited and loquacious priest, named 
Balakee (from his mother Bulaka), and Garg^'u (from his . ancestor 
Gfirgb), visits tJjatlishutroo, khigof Kasliee, and offers to communi- 
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c«e to him the kno\(|[edge of God. The king bestows on him a li- 
beral recompense for the offer; and the priest unfolds'^his doctrine, 
saying lie worships, or recognizes, as God, the being who is manifest 
in the sun ; him, who is apparent in lightning, in the etlierial ele- 
ments, in air, in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, 
in shade, £nd-in the soul itself. The king who was, as it appears; 
a well instructed theologian, ^refutes these several notions, succes- 
sively; and, finding the priest remain silent, asks ‘ is that all you 
have to say?’ Gargyii replies, * that is all.’ Then, says the king, 
that is not sufficient for the knowledge of God,’ Hearing this, 
Gargyii proposes to become his pupil. The king replies, ‘ It would 
reverse established order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expec- 
tation of relig^us instruction : but I will suggest the knowledge to 
you.’ He takes him by the hand ; and, rising, conducts him to a place, 
where a man was sleeping. lie calls the sleeper by various appella- 
tions suitable to the priest’s doctrine ; but without succeeding in awak- 
ening him : he then rouses the sleeper by stirring him ; and, afterwards 
addressing the priest, asks, ‘^/hile that man was thus asleep, wlicre 
was his soul, which consists in intellect ? and whence came that soid 
when he was awakened?' Gargyii could not solve the question : and 
the king then proceeds to explain the nature of soul and mind, ac- 
cording to the received notions of the vadantii. As it is not the 

j 

purpose of this essay to consider those doctrines, I shall not here in- 
sert the remainder of the dialogue. 
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101. ‘^Thc next, occlipyinga single article, a convertation Kv 
t\V(!cn Yiijnyiiwulkyii and his wife Maitrayee. He annouiiqes to her 
his intention of retiring from the civil world ; requests her consent, 
and* proposes to divhle his eilects between her, and his second wife 
. Katyayunef . She asks, ‘ Should 1 become immortal, if ihis whole 

earth, full of riches, were mine ?* ‘ No,* replies Yajwbw&lkyfi, 

* riches serve for the means of living ; but immortality is pot attain- 

A a W 

ed through wTalth.* Maitray^ declares she has no use, thep,* for tha^. 
by which she may not become immortal ; ah'd solicits from her hus- 
band the communication of the knowledge, 'which he pssesses, on 
the means, by which beatitude may be attained. «Yajpyuwulkyu. 
answers, * Dear \vert thojh to me ; and a pleasing [sentient] dost- 
thou make known ; come, sit down; 1 will expound [that|doctrine] ; 
do thou endeavour to comprehend it* A discourse fdflCv^ in which. 
Yajnyuwulkyh elucidates the notion, that abstraction pijpcures im> 
morality ; because affections are relative to the soul, which should 
therefore be contemplated and considered in all objects, since every 
thing is soul; for all general and particular notions are. ultimately, 
resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge ; and. 
that is identiHcd with the supreme soul, through the. knowledge of. 
which beautitude may be attained, 

10^. I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this diftr 
logue, a passage which is material on a different account j as it con*- 
tains an enumeration of the vadus, . and of the various sorts of pas- 
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^\^ges which they Comprise ; anti tends to confirm some observa- 
tions hazarded at me heginuing of this essay. 

103. * As smoke and various substances, separately issue from fire 
lighted with moist wood ; so from this great being, were respired, 
the rigvadu,.. the yujoorvadii, the samuvadu, and the ut'hhrvun and 
ungirus ; the itihasu and pooranh ; the sciences and oopunishuds ; the 

verses and aphorisms ; the expositions and illustrations ; all the^e were 

- 

breathed forth by him.’ 

104. “ The commentators remark, ihat four sorts of prayers 
(rnUntru), and eight kinds o^ precepts (bramhunii) arc here stated. 
The fourth description of prayers comprehend such as were revealed 
to, or discovered by, tJt’hurvun and tJ’ugirus : meaning the-afliurvu- 
iiu vadil. The itihasu designates such passages in the second part 
of the vadus entitled bramhunu, as narrate a story : for instance, 
that of the iiym(d» Oprvushee and the king Poorooruviis. The poo- 
ranu intends those, which relate to the creation and similar topicks. 
* Sciences’ are meant of religious worship. * Verses’ are memori- 
al lines. * Aphorisms’* are short sentences in a concise style. ‘ £x- 
positions’ interpret such sentences ; and * illustrations’ elucidate the 
meaning of the prayers. 

i 

105 . ** It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the 
itihasu and pooraiuis, here meant, are not the mythological poems 

UhS 
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bearing the same title ; but certain passages of tlife Indian scriptures/^v 
which arc interspersed among others, throughoilt that part of the 
vadus, called bramhunu, and instances of which occur in more than 
one quotation in the present essay. 

106. “ The dialogue between Yajnyuwulkyu and Maitriiy^, above- 
mentioned, is repeated towards the dole of the sixth l^ct^e, with 
a short and immaterial addition to its introduction. In tlii^place, it 
is succeeded by a discourse on the unity of the soul; said^towards 
the conclusion, to have been addressed, to the two ttswins,b3^turhy- 
Uch, a descendant of Ut’hurvun. 

< 

.^107. “ The fifth and sixth lectures of this oopRuishud ^nsist of 
dialogues, in which Yajny&wulkyu is the chief discourser. ^ 

- • ■ , m 

108. The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between' Yajnyii- 
wulkyu,^ and the king Junfiku, and concludes with repeating the list of 
teachers, by whom, successively, this part of the vadu was taught 

109. Concerning the remainder of the vrihfid arfinyfikfi, I shall 
only observe, that it is terminated by a list of teachers. 

r 

1 10. The copy, belonging to the kanwfi shakha, subjoins a fiir^ 
ther list stated by the commentators to be common to all the sha-. 
khas of the vajin or vajiisimayce yujoorvadu, and to be intended f^r 
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/^le ti'aciug of tliav vadu up to' its original revelation. It begins 
from the son of Sanjecvee, who was fifth, descending from Yajnyii- 
walkyfi, in the lists above-mentioned ; and it ascends by ten steps, 
without any mention of that saint, to Tooru surnaincd Kavdshayfi, 
who had the revelation from Prujaputec ; and he from BrumhK 

1 1 1. ** Before I proceed to the other yujoorvadfi, I think it neces- 
sary to remark, that the Indian saint last-mentioned (Toorji, son of 
Kuvfishu) has been named in a former quotation from the aituriiyu, 
as the priest who consecrated Junumajfiyu son of Purikshit. It might, 
at the first glance, be hence concluded that he was contemporary with 
the celebrated king, who is stated in Hindoo history to have reigneil 
at the beginning of the kiilee age. But, besides the constant uncer- 
tainty respecting Indian saints, who appear and rc-appear in heroic 
history at periods most remote, there is in this, as in many other in- 
stances of the names of princes, a source of confusion and possible 
error, from the recurrence of the same name, tvilh the addition even 
of the same patronymick, for princes remote from each other. Tims, 
according to pooranus, Purikshit, third son of Kooroo, liad a son 
named Jfinfiinajuyu; and he may be the person here meant, rather 
than one of the same name, who was the great grandson of tS^rjoonfi. 

1 \S. ** The Taittireeyu, or Black Yujoosh, is more copious (I mean 
in regard to mhntriis,) than the white yujoosh, but less so than the 
rigvadu. Its sUnhita, or. collection of prayers, is arranged in seven 
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books (ushtfikij or kanclii), containing from five w eight lectures oK 
thapters (udhyayu, prfishnfi, or prfipatukfi). mch chapter, or lec- 
ture, is subdivided into sections (unoovakb), which are eqiiially dis- 
tributed in the third and sixth books ; but unequaliy in the Msst. The 

^hole number exceeds six hundred and fif’ty. 

♦ 

113. Another xi>ode of division, by kandus, is stated |fn the in- 
dex. Ip this arrangement, each book (kandu) relates to f separate 
subject ; and the chapters (pruslmb), comprehended in it, ||rc enume- 
rated and described, besides this, iii the siinhita. itself, the texts con- 

* ?! 

tained in every section are numbered; aud so are the ifliables in 
each text. 

1 14. The first section (unoovaku), in this collection bf prayers, 
corresponds with the fiist section {kundika) in the white yujoosh 
but all the rest differ; and so does the arrangement of the subjects. 
Manycof the topics arc indeed alike in both vadiis; but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony called rajusooyh 
occupies one kandu, corresponding with the eighth prushnii of the 
first book (fishtfiku); and is preceded by two kandfis, relative to the 
vajupayq and to the mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen 
sections in the preceding^ pruslmh.. Consecrated fire is the subject of 
fbur^ kandus, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice (iidliwQrfi) 
is noticed in the second and third lectures of the first book, and in 
several lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh 
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>^iid last book ; which treats largely on the jyStUhtdmu, including 
the forms of preparifig and drinking the juice of acid asclepias. The 
hshfiniadhb, nrimadhh, and pitriinRdhu, are severally treated of in their 
places; that is, in the collection of prayers and in the second part of 
this vadu. Other topics, introduced in different places, are numerous gi 
^but it would be tedious to specify them at. large. . 

115. ** Among the rishis of the texts, I observe no human authors : 
nine entire kandus, according to the second arrangement* indicated 
by the index, appear to be ascribed to Prujuputec or the lord of crea- 
^tures ; as many to Sdmu or the moon ; seven to tJgnec or fire ; and 
sixteen to all the gods. Possibly, some passages may be allotted by 
the commentators to their real authors, though not pointed out by 
the. index for. the atriiyee shakha. 

M5. “ Several prayers from tliis vadii have been translated in for-f 
mer essays. • Other very remarkable passages have occurred on.cxa* 
rminlng this, collection of muntrus’l'. The following, from the seventh 
and last book, is chosen as a specimen of the taittirecyu yujoorvadu 
Like several before-cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the crea- 
tion; and, at the risk of sameness, I select passages relative . to that 
topic, on account of its importance in explaining the creed of the an- 

- .*«* Asiatic lUMtiche^ td. V. cad Vtl.** 

t » I have aevenl oemplete copies of the teat : bat only « pert efthe comii|ntai7 bj Sfijriln9." 
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cieat Hindoo religion. The present extract was recommended ibi^^ 
' selection by its allusion to a mythological notion, Which apparently 
gave origin to the story of the Viirahu-iiviitari] ; and from wliich an' 
astronomical period, entitled kfilph, has perhaps been taken.* 

1 17. * Waters [alone] there wc^e ; this world originally wis water. 

In it, the lord of creation moved, having become air : hepaw this 
[earth] ; and upheld it, assuming the form of a boar (vuraw); and 
then moulded that [earth], becoming Vishwhkurmiin, the aitificer of 
the universe. It appeared (upriit*h&tu,)'and was manifest (Mt’hivee); 
and therefore is that name (Prit’hivee) assigned to the earthi * 

118. * The lord of creation meditated profoundly on t]|s earth; 

and created the gods, the vusoos, roodrfis and adityus. Tiose gods ■ 
addressed the lord of creation, saying : [ How can we form crea- 

tures?*' He replied, ‘As I created you by profound contemplation 
(t&piis)^tSO do you seek in devotion (tupus), the means of multiply- 
ii|[j^ creatures.’ He gave them consecrated fire, saying, ‘With this . 
saicrificial fire, perform devotions.* With it, they did perform au- 
sterities : and, in one year, franied a single cow. ^e gave her to the 
vfisoos, to the roodrfis, and to the adityfis, [successively] : bidding 
them ‘ guard her.* The vfisoos, the roodrfis, and the adityfis [seve- 
rally] guarded her.: and she calved for the yfisoos, three hundred 

* ■■ ■ ■ . * 

* •' Om of the orietwrotioiii of tiieiiiiiTene, U dwoni^iled VmU;” 
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thirty- three fcalvesj ; and fas manyj^ for the roodrfis, and [the 
same namber], forjthe adityus : thus was she the thousandth. 

119. “ They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to di- 
rect them in performing a solemn act of religion with a thousand 
[kine for a gratuity.] He caused the vQsoos to sacrifice with the 
hgnishtomfi; and they conquered this world, and gave it [to the 
priests] : he caused the roodrus to sacrifice with the ookfhyfi; and 
they obtained the middle region, and gave it away [for a sacrificial 
fee] : he caused the adity&s to sacrifice with the iitiratru ; and they 
acquired that [other] world, and* gave it [to the priests for a gra- 
tuity].* 

120 . ** This extract may suffice : Its close, and the remainder of 
the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, at which 
a thousand cows must be given to the officiating priests. 

121 . To the second part of this vadfi* belongs an ariinyu, divid- 
ed like the sunhita into lectures (priishnu), and again subdivided in- 
to chapters (unoovaku), containing texts, or sections, which are num- 
bered, and in which the syllables have been counted. Here also a 
division by kandbs, according to the different subjects, prevails. The 


* The leHtii^hs like ether v&dlle» hu Its brsmhiSiih ; end frequent quotetions from it occur In tlic* 
eoiBBienUry on the preyerib end in other places. But I have not yot scon e complete copy of this ]>oriion at 
the Indian sacred books,’* 

Ii 
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six first lectures, and their corresponding kandus, relate to religioi6i 
observances. The two next constitute three oopiilnishuds ; or, as they 
are usually cited, two : one of which is commonly entitled the tait< 
tireeyiiku oopunishud ; the other is called the narayunu, or, to distin- 
guish it from another belonging exclusively to the iit'hurvuvadu, the 
great (muha, or vrihun,) narayunu. They are all admitted-an collec- 
tions of theological treatises appendant on the Ut’hurvunl|j.but the 
last-men tioncvl is there subdivided into two oopunishuds. : 

f 

Cr 

122 “ For a further spechnen of this yujoqrvadu, I shallionly quote 

. T 

the opening of the third and lasU chapter *of the varoonee^or second 
taittireeyukii oopunishud, with the introductory chapter of the. first.* 

123. “Blirigoo, the offspring of Vuroonii, approached his father, 
saying, ‘Venerable [father]! make known to me Brumhut,* VfiroonU 
propounded. these; namely food< [or body], truth [or. life], sight, hear- 
ing, mind, [or thought], and speech : and thus proceeded, ‘ That, 

''■whence all beings are produced ; that, by which they live when born ; 
tha^ towards which they tend ; and tliat, into which they pass ; 
do thou seek, [for] that is Brumhh.’ 

r 

124. He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and, having 

* use- several copies of the entire erttnjiif with* Stekhrll's commentmy on tlie taittirMjtt oopttnishadf 
and annotations oahis glon bjr Unhndiijnjraiid i besides separate copies of that^ and of - the MAhanafajilnb j 

and a eommentar^ on thevaroonee oophniskikd entitled UghcNMleepikB.** 
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Xliouglit profoundly, he recognised food, for body] to be Uiunihfi: 
for all beings are indeed produced from food; when born, they live 
by food.; towards rood they tend ; they pass into food. This he 
comprehended; [but, yet unsatisfied,] he again approached his 
father Vfiroonu, saying ‘ Venerable [father] ! make known to me 
Brumho.’ Vuropnu replied, * seek the knowledge of Brumhu by 
devout meditation : Brunilib is profound contemplation. 

1*25. * Having deeply meditated, he discovered brcath*for life] to 
be Brumhu : for ail these beings are indeed produced from breath ; 

when born, they live by breath ; towards breath they tend ; they pass 

• • 

into brea^. This he understood : [but] again he approached his 
father Vuroonii, saying * Venerable [father] ! make known to me 
Br&mhii.’ Vuroonii replied * Seek him by profound meditation: 
Brumlm is that.* 

1C6. * He meditated in deep contemplation ; and disco\’cred intel- 
lect to be Brumhu : for all these beings arc indeed produced from m« 
tcllect ; when born, they live by intellect ; towards intellect they tend ; 
and they pass into intellect. This he understood: [but] again he 
came to his father Vuroonii, saying, ‘ Venerable [father] ! make 
known to me Brumhu.' Vuroonii replied, ‘ Inquire f)y devout con- 
templation ; profound meditation is Brumhb," 

127* * He thought deeply ; and, having thus meditated [with] de- 
ns 
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vout contemplation, he knew DniindR [or felicity] to be Brftmhil:. 
for all these beings arc indeed produced from plesjsure ; when born, 
they live by joy ; they tend towards happiness ; they pass into felicity. 


128 . *Sttch is the science, which was attained by Bhrigoo, taught 
by Vhroonu, and founded on tjie supreme etherial spirit He, who 
knows this, rests on the same support ; is endowed with [abundant} 
food ; and becomes [a blazing fire], which consumes food ; great he 
is by progeny, by cattle, and by holy perfections ; and gieat, by 
propitious celebrity.* 


129. ** The above is the beginning of the last chapter of tht varoo* 
nee oop&nish&d. I omit the remainder of it. The first tailtireeyii- 
ku oopunishud opens with the following prayer. * May Mitrii [who 
presides over the dayy^h{hfefl|fe^ho governs the night], t^ryfimfin 
[or the regent of the sun .and of sight], Indrb [who gives strength], 
Vrihbspiitee [who rules the speech and understanding}, and Vish- 
noo, whose step is vast, grant us ease. [I] bow to Br&mhfi. Sa> 
lutationunto thee, O air! Even thou art Brumhfi, present [to out 
apprehension]. Thee I will call * present Brumhfi:* thee I will 
name ‘the right one;* thee I will pronounce ‘ the true one.’ May 
that [Br&nhb,*the universal being, entitled air], preserve me; may 
^that preserve the teacher: propitious be it.* > * 


180 . “Among the shakhas of the ybjoorvadS^ one entitled MaitcayV 
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nee, furnuhes an oop&ni8hu4, which bears the same denomination. 
An abridged paraphrase of it, in verse, shows it to be a dialogue in 
which a sage, named Shakayhnu, communicates to the king Vrihhd* 
rhfhu, theological knowledge derived from another sage called Mai- 
trh. 

■ 131. ** A different shakhaof this vadh, entitled the kut'hh or kat- 
hukfi, furnishes an oopunishhd bearing that name ; and which is one 
of those most frequently cited by writers on the vadantfl. It is an 
extract from a bramhunu ; and also occurs in collections of oopu- 
nishhds appertaining to the ht’ht&rvUnh. 

132. ** ShwatashwfitSrh, who has given his name to one more 
shakha of the ySjoorvadu, from which an oopunishhd is extracted, 
is introduced in it, as teaching theology. This oopbnishfid, com- 
prised in six chapters or lectures (Udhyayu), is found in collections 

P 

of theological tracts appertaining to the UfhUrvuvadU ; but, strictly, 
it appears to belong exclusively to the yUjoosh. 
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The SamUvadU, 

133. ** A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached,^accord* 
ing to Indian notions, to the Samuvadu ; if reliance may 
the inference suggested by the etymology of its name, 
cates, accofding to the derivation* usually assigned to i 

cy of this part of the vadu in removing sin. The prayers, odouging 

% 

to it, arc, as before observed, composed in metre, and intenfed to be 
chanted ; and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribeib to this 
mode of uttering thenL 

■t* 

131. “Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this VadQ, or 
of any commentary on it, I*can only describe it imperfectly from 
such fragments, as I have been -able to collect. 

* 

13o. “ A principal, if not the first, parf of the siniuvadu iS <1131* 
entitled archiku. It comprises prayers, among which I observe ma- 
ny, that constantly recur in rituals of samlivadeeyu or ch'hunclogu 
priests, and some of which have been translated in former essays, f 

# • « From the root iho convertible into eb «a4 se, ud ngnifyiog • to deelfoj.’ The deHvntive b esponnd- 
ed u denoting nonietliing * wliicli desnro^'s sin** 


f 

be diaced on 


wl«l 


^:h indi- 
, tile cffica- 


t *' Asieiie ReMaKlies. Vol. V. and VIL” 
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They are here arranged, as appears from two copies- of the archiku,* 
in six chapters (pnlpatuku) subdivided into half chapters, and into 
sections (dushutw)^; ten in each chapter, and usually containing .the 
exact number of ten verses each. Thc«anie collection of prayers, in 
tlie same order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the gramugilyuganu. That, at least, is 
its title in the only copy which I have seen. Dut rituals, directing 
the same prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of archiku- 
gunu. among other terms applicable to various modes of Vhythmical 
recitation. 

ISff. “ Another portion of the samuvadii, arranged for chanting, 
bears the title of arunyugunfi. Three copies of it,*f* which seem to 
agree exactly, exhibit the same distribution into three chapters, which 
are subdiviilccl into half chapters and decades or sections, like the 
archiku above-mentioned.J But 1 have not yet found a plain, copy 

of it, divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 

» 

137. “ Tlie additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving dipthongs into two or more sylla- 


• One of them dated nearly two centuries ago» in IdTSSainvat. Hiis copy exliihits the further title of 
Ghhbudllse^ Slbihita.*’ 

t The most ancient of tlusse in ny posseaslotij is dated nearly three centuries ago, in 1587 Samvat.’* 

} " This arttnyit comprises nearly three hundred scries ^samHin), or exactly ^90. The archikit contains 
twice ai many» or nearly dOO/^' 
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bles, inserting likewise, in many places, other additional syllables, 
besides placing numerical marks for the management of the voice. 
Some of the prayers, being subject to variation in the mode of chant- 
ing them, are repeated, once* or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences ; and, to most, are prefixed the appropriaste names 
of the several passages. 

•f 

138. Under the title ofarshSyfi bramhfinfi, I have fa|ind what 
seems to be an index of these two portions of the samfi^^dfi ; for 
the names of the passages, or sometimes the initial words, %re there 
enumerated in the same order in which they occur in the gi^mugayfi, 
or archikfi, followed by the arfinybganb. This index does not, 
like the explanatory tables of the other vadiis, specify the metre of 
each prayer, the deity addressed in it, and the occasion bn which 
it should be used ; but only the rlshee or author : and, from the va- 
riety of names stated in some instances, a conclusion may be drawn, 
that the same texts are ascribable to more than one author. 

13P. ** It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the 
same prayers are various, and bear different appellations. Thus the 
rituals 'frequently direct certain texts of this vadii to' be first recited 
simply, in a low voice, according to the usual mode of inaudible ut- 
terance of the vadus; and then to be similarly chanted, in a particu- 
lar manner, under the designation of archikfiganu ; showing, how- 
ever, divers variations and exceptions from that mode, under the dis- 
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tlnct appellation of Unirooktuganu. So, likewise, tlie same, or 
nearly the same passages, wliich are contained in the aichiku ami 

gramugayd, are arranged in a different order, with further variations 

< 

as to the mode of chanting them, in another collection named the 
• * 

oohuganu. 

14 ^ ** From the comparison and examination of these parts of the 
samuviidij, in*whieli, so far as the collation of them has been carried, 
the texts appear to be the same, only arrangerl in a different order, 
and marked for a different mode of recitation, I am led to think, that 

other collections, under similar names,* may not differ more widely 

• » 

from the archiku ami arhnyu ahove-incntioned : and that these may 
possibly constitute the \»hole of that part of the samuvadu, which 
corresponds to the sunhitas of other vadus. 

141. “ Under the denomination of branihunu, which is appropiatetl 
to the second part or supplement of, the vadu, various works have been 
received by different schools of tlie sainuvitdu. Four appear to be 
extant ; three of which have been seen by me, cither complete or in 
part. One is denominated shadvinshfi ; probably from its containing 
twenty-six chapter^. Another is called udbhootu, or at greater 


* " Sir ncd)ertCh«mlieri’s copy of the mmhfidli comprued four portion! entitled gonS. the disiinci 
nunetof whiciv a^rdiof W;4>eilwt.reettiired,l^;l|i|p, aMtigeuik, aruo. vagiSiift, poganfi. and ouh^yn^ii >. 
The fint of tbete. I siupect to be the ar&ujril, written in that liat ama ; the U»t seemi to he thejjiimc, wttl|^ 
that which to in .my copy danomioated oohdifantt.*' 

Kk 
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length, Rdbhooth bramhunU. The only portion, which I have yet 
seen, of either, has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks off* at 
the close of the fifth chapter:, both names arc there Introduced, ow- 
’Jug, as it should seem, to some error; and I shall not attempt to de- 
termine which of them it really belongs to. A third bramhunu of 
this vadh is termed pRnchuvinshu , so named, probably, froqjt the 
number of twenty -five chapters comprised in it: and l conj|cture 
this to be the same with one in my possession not designated % any 

particular titled but containing that precise number of chapter^ 

, ■* 

•'? 

142. “The best known among the^bramhunhs of the samu^du is 

that entitled tandyii. It was expounded by Sayunacharyb ; but 4 frag- 

,* 

ment of the text with his commentary, including the whole of the 
second book (punjika), from the sixth to the tenth lecture, is all that 
I have been yet able to fragment relates to ^ie*Te^ 

I 

'ligious ceremony named bgnishtbmb. 1 do not find in it, nor in 
other portions of the samuvadb before described, any passage, which 

can be conveniently translated as a specimen of the style of this 
vadu. 

143. “Leaving, then, thembntrbs and bramhUnbs of the samuv^dfi, 

I proceed 1t> notice its principal oopunishbd, . which , is one of the 
longest And most abstruse compositions bearing that title: 

144. ** The chhaudogyboopunishiid contains eight chapters (prbpa- 
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tukds apparently extracted from ilSiiiie portion of the bramhunu, in 
which they are numbered from three to ten. The first and second, 
not being included in the oopunishud, probably relate to religious 
ceremonies. i;^;The chapters are unequally subdivided into paragraphs 
or sections; amounting, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. 

145. ** A great part of the chlianrlogyti is in a didactic form ; in- 
cluding, however, like most of the other oopunishuds, several dialogues. 
The beginning of one, between Sunutkooniaru and Nariidu, which 
occupies the whole of the seventh chapter, has been alreatly quoted. 
Tlw preceding chapter ednsists of^wo dialogues between Swatukatoo, 
grandson of Uroonii, and his own father Ooddaluku the son of ^Troo- 
ntt. These had been prepared in the fifth chapter, where Pruvahii- 
nfi, son of Jeeviilu, convicts Svviltfikatoo of ignorance in theology : 
and where that conversation is followed by several other dialogues, 
intermixed with successive references for instruction. The fourth 
chapter opens with a story respecting Janushrootee, grandson of 
Pootru ; and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, between human 
beings, are interspersed with others in which the interlocutors arc 
cither d^ine or imaginay persons. The eighth or last chapter con- 
tains a disquisition on the soul, in a conference between ^lujapu- 
tee and ludru. 

146. “ I shall here quote, from this oopfinishtid, a single dialogue 
belonging to the fifth chapter. 


Kke 
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147. PrachSenusbalu son tf^Oj^mOnyoo^ Sutyfiybjnyii issue of 
Poolooshu, Indr&dyoomnu oifspring of fib&llfivee^ JQntl descendant 
of Shiltkuraksbyu, and Voodild spiling from t^shwutdrashwdt being 
all persons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possj^sed of great 
dweliing.s, meeting together, engaged in this disquisition^ f What is 
our soul ? and who is Brumhu c* 

148. ** These venerable persons reflected, * Ooddaluku, |^e son of 
ttfoond, is well acquainted with the universal, soul : let ii|^ immedi- 
ately go to Uim.* They went: but he reflected,* * these greal^and very 
learned persons will ask me; and I shall notc[be able] to coa^iunicate 
the whole [which they inquire] : 1 will at once indicate toi!^thcm an- 
othet [instructor].' He thus addressed them, '^shwuputef, tiie son. 
of Kakiiyd, is well acquainted , with, the universal soul ; jjbt us now 
go to him.* 

149. “ They all went; and, on their arrival, the king caused due 
honours to he shown to them respectively; and, next morning, ci^ 
villy dismissed them ; [but, observing, that they staid, and did not 
accept his presents,] he thus spoke: * In my dominions, there is no 
robber; nor miser; no drunkard; nor any one neglectful of a con- 
secratetT hearth; none ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adultress* 
Whence [can you have been aggrieved] ?* [As they did not state 
a complaint, he thus proceeded;] * 1 must be asked, O venerable 
men ! [for what you desire].* Finding, that they made no request, 
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he went OB.;} ‘ As mueb as I bestow on each ofliciating priest, 

so much will I also give to you. Stay then most reveread men.’ 
They answered: * It is indeed requisite to inform a person, of the 
purpose of a visit. Thou well knowest the universal soul ; commu- 
nicate tliat knowledge unto us.* He replied ; ‘ To-morrow I will de- 
clare it to you.’ Perceiving his drift, thpy, next day, attended him, 
bearing [like pupils] logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, 
he thus spoke. 

150. ‘ Whom dost tliou worship as the soul, O son of Oopumun- 
yoo?’ ‘ Heaven,* answere(l he, * Q venerable king 1* ‘ Splendid is that 
[portion of the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul: 
therefore, in thy family, is seen [the juice of the acid,asclepiasj 
drawn, expressed, and prepared, [for religious rites]; thou dost con- 
sume food [as a blazing fire] ; and dust view a [son or other] be- 
loved object. Whoever worships this for the universal soul, similar- 
ly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, and finds religious 
occupations in his family. Put this is [only] the head of the soul. 
Thy head had been lost,* added the king, * hadst thou not come to 
me.* 

J51. “ He now turned to Sutyfiyujnyu the son of Poolooshfi, say- 
ing, * Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of Prfi- 
ehinfiyogfi ?* * The sun,* answered he, * O venerable king.^* * Varied 
is that [portion of the] universal oelf, which thou dost worship as 
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the soul ; and, therefore in thy fa3i^i%, many various forms ate seen: 
a car yoked with mares, and treasure, together with female slaves, 
surround thee: thou dost consume food, and contemplate a- pleasing 
object Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, has the same 
enjoyments, and finds religious occupations in his family. ? But this 
is only the eye of soul. Thou badst been blind,’ said the * hadst 
thou not come to me.’ 

152. ** He next addressed IiidrudyoomnQ the son of Ipfilluvee : 
* Whom dost thou worship, as the soul,' O descendant of ffyaghru- 
pfid.* * Air,* replied he, * O venerable kiiigc!* ‘Diffused ii| that por- 
tion of the universal self, which thou dost worsliip as the ioul ; nu- 
merous ofterings reach thee ; many tracts of cars follow tliiee : thou 
dost comsume food : thou viewest a favourite object. Whofever wor- 
ships this, for the universal soul, enjoys food and cont^plates a 
beloved object : and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this is only the breath of soul. Thy breath had expired,’ said the 
king, ‘ hadst thou not come to me.’ 

153. “ He then interrogated Junfi the son ofSurkurakshyu : ‘Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Surk&rakshyfi ?* ‘ The ethe- 
rial element,’ said he, * O venerable king !’ * Abundant is that uni- 
versal self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore,. 

''thbit likewise dost abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost 
consume food ; thou viewest a favourite object Whoever worships 
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this, for the universal soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved ob- 
ject; -and has religious occupations in his family. But this is ouly 
the trunk of soul. ' Thy trunk had corrupted,’ said the king, * hsidst 
thou not come to me.* 

134. “ He afterwards enquired of Voqdilu the son of tj^shwutu- 
raswb: * Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vy- 
aghrfipud?’ * Water,’ said he, ‘ O venerable king!’ * Rich is that 
universal whom thou dost worship as the soul ; and {lierefore art 
thou opulent and thriving. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest 
a favourite object . ' Whoever wprships this, for the universal soul, 
partakes of similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear an object, and 
has religious occupations in his famtHy* But this is only :|he abdo- 
men of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,’ said the king, * hadst 
tliou not come to me.’ 

155. ** Lastly he interrogated Ooddalukm the son of t^roonh. 

* Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of .Gotiimu r’ 
The earth,’ said he, * O venerable king!’ * Constant is that univer- 
sal self, whom thou dost, worship as the soul : and, therefore,, thou 
remmnest steady, with offspring and with cattle. Thou dost con- 
sume food ; thou, viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this 
£or tile universal souh shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved 
an object; and has religious occupations in bis family. But this forms 
only the fbet of the soul. Thy feet had been lame,’ said the king^ 

* hadst thou hot come to me.’ 
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156. ** He thus addressed them [collectively] : ‘ You consider 

this universal soul, as it were an individual being; and yofi partake 
of distinct enjoyment. But h6, who worships, as* the universal soul, 
that which is known by its [manifested] portions, and ia inferred 
[from consciousness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in ^1 beings, 
in all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this universal soul ; his 
eye is similarly varied ; his breath is equally diffused ; hu| trunk is 
no less abundant ; his abdomen is alike full; and his fe|t are the 
earth ; his breast is the altar; his hair is the sacred graaMhis lieart 
the household fire; his mind, the consecrated fiame, and fis mouth, 
the oblation. 

157. The food, which first reaches him, should be sa|emnly of- 
fered : and the first oblation, which he makes, he shoi^ present 
with these words: ' Be this oblation to breath efficaciout.’ Thus 
breath is satisfied; and, in. that, the eye is satiate; and, m the eye, 

• » a 

the sup is content ; and in thesun| the sky is gratified : and, in the 
sky, heaven and the sun, and whatever is dependant, become re- 
plete; and after that, he himself [who cats] is fully gratified with 
offspring and cattle; with vigour proceeding from food, and splen- 
dour arising from holy observances.^ 

* Sereral simiUirpartgrtpliiv respecting four other obhtionSs so presMted to oilier impirgtions of eifs 

010 bm omitted ior the sake of brevity. The tekiugofamoathfah liy an ort^d^ Hindoo theologianf k 
codrideredw an ^icacious oblation * and donomifiated Tranagnibbtrih** 
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1.58. ** Bat whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted 
with the universal spul^ amts in the same manner, as one who throws 
live coals into ashes:- while he, who presents an oblation, possessing 
that knowledfge, has made an olFering in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls. As. tlie tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readi- 
ly kindles ; so arc all the faults of that man consumed. lie who 
knows this, has only presented an ablation to the universal soul, 
even tliough he knowingly give the residue to a chandalu.^ For, on 
this point, a text is [preserved] : ^As, in this world, hungry infants 
press round their mother ; so do all beings await the holy oblation : 
they await the holy oblation.’ 

150. “ Another oc^unJshud of the saniuVuclii belongs to the sliak- 
ha of the tuluvukarus. It is called the ‘kauashitu,’ or *kanir 
oopfinishhd, from the word, or w'ords, with which it opens : and, as 
appears from Shunkurii’s commentary,* this treatise is the ninth chap- 
ter (udhyayQ) of the work, from which it is extracted. It i» com- 
prised in four sections (ch&ndfi). The form is that of a dialogue be- 
tween instructors and tlicir pupils. The subject is,' as in other oopuni- 
shuds, a disquisition on abstruse and mystical theology. I shall not 
make any extract from it^ but proceed to describe the fourth and last 

▼adfi. 


* mT&bvc Shlkik8rtl*«gloif> tfitiithe'i)liuli|ti«u-erbu annotatBr, and tin ampta eoniinmtary of Kri.lmi'i- 
nSndS : beaidaa a glon* with amwtatiom, tm lha aioiilar oop&Qi«httd belonging to tlie ut'itiirvil>Tad<i.’' 

' LI 
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The ifnUrvit-vadil. 

160. ** The shnhita, or collection of prayers and invociltions, be- 
longing to the at'harv&nR, is comprised in twrenty bool« (kandiiX 
subdivided into sections (iinoovakU), hymns (sooktd), and verses 
(rich). Apother mode of division by chapters (prbpatbm) is also 
indicated. The number of verses is stated at 6015 ; the sstions ex- 
ceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than sevA hundred 
and sixty. Tlie number of chapters is forfcy nearly. 

16J. A passage from this vadb was quoted by Sir Wil^m Jones,, 
in his essay on the literature of the Hindoos ; and a versioi of it waa 
given, as a specimen of the language and style of the i^’hbrvfinb. 
That passage comprises the whole of the forty- third hyinn of the 
nineteenth book.* In the beginning of the same book, I find a 
hymn (numbered as the sixth) which is almost word for word the 
same with tha^ which has been before cited from the thirty-first 
chapter of the white ybjoosh..t Some of the verses are indeed trans- 

- a. » - .' •» , 

. *SirWaii.JiiM«cil«it»a»fiMB.awSnttoid(: riiupecf,thtii|. in CvloMlFdicf'tcapy.aMninateMa 
. book mifilit itond fint in Uio volnaw. It doe* w» io General Maitio’* tranaeiipi. thoo^ the eotophon be cor* 

' iNct. l.heTeeDotbcr.oaSvefyceniplet*» copy ofthicridS. Oenerol Mertb'A which I elao poaieiib i* do* 
Acdve: eontainiiig only the ten liiat end the Uaoleat hooka. An oadeBt fiesHMBh olie io my poaBeaanm, 
doeanotestead hoyend tho aoth.” 

t ** AainlkBoMONlMp^ VoL VII. p. SSI.*' 
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posed, and here and there^ word differs : for example, it opens by 
describing the primeval man (poorooshii) with. a thousand arms, in- 
stead of a thousand heads. The purport is nevertheless the same; 
and it is needless, therefore, to iniert a version of it in this place. 

Ids. '^The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important . 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their order, begin- 
ning with l^ittika: and seems to refer the solstice to the end of 
ttshlasha, or beginning of Miigha. I call it an important -passage: 
first, because it shows, that the introduction of the twenty-eighth 

asterism is as ancient as the fit'hlirvu-vadfi; and secondly, because 

•• 

it authorises a presumption, that the whole of that vadfl, like this 
particular hymn, may have been composed when the solstice was 
reckoned in tlie middle, or at the end, of Ushlasha, and the origin 
of the zodiack was placed at the beginning of krittika. On the ob- 
vious conclusion, respecting the age of the vadfi, I shall enlarge in 
another place. \ 

169.* **An incantation, which appears to be the skme that is men- 
tioned by Sir Willianii Jones, occurs in the fourth section of the 
nineteenth book. It is indeed a tremendous incantation ; especially 
the‘thr^ s69^t^, or hytnii^ which are numbered 28, 89) and 90. 
A Stogie line will he a auffide&t specimen of these imprecations, in 
wiidch, too, 

■ ' iiiif 
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164. ‘ Destroy, O sacred grass, my foes ; exterminate my enemies ; 

annihilate all those, who hate me, O precious gem !* 

♦ 

165. ** The hfhijrvh-vadfi, as is well known, contains ^any forms 
of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But it il|ust not be 

* .inferred, that such is the chief subject of that vadfi ; sinc#t also con- 
‘tainsagpreat number of prayers for safety and for the av^ting of ca- 
lamities: imd, like the other vadds, numerous hymns m the gods, 
with prayers tp be used at solemn rites and religious esrcises, ex- 
cepting such as are named yujnyfi.. 

166. “The gdp&t*lifi bramhunfi appears to- belong t<^the second 
part of tbis'Tadfi. Not having seen a. commentary, n# an index, 
of this work, 1 can only speak of it, fepm a copy in my« possession .* 
this contains 6ve chapters (pi’hpaffikb), with the date of the tran~ 
script and name of the tfansciiber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual 
in the colophon at the close of ’a volume.. 

• 

167* ** The first chapter of this gdpfifhfi bramhfinfi traces the ori- 
gin of the universe frc^ Brfimhfi; and it appears from the fourth 
sectidn of this chapter; ^at t^fhfir^n is considered as a Prhjapfttee 
appointed by l^mhii to create and protect eubo^illiate beings. 

16 $; “ Xh the fifth chapter, several remark8bfe^^s8age8, identify- 
ing Bie primeval person (podroosl&j; with the year (sfimviitsfirfi) con- 
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vejr marked allusioiw to the caleodar. In one place (the fifth section), 
besides stating the year to contain twelve or thirteen lunar months, 
the subdivision of that period is pursued to S6Q days ; and, tlience, . 
to 10,800 modboortfis cn*. hourSr . * 

169 . “I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the fit'hiir* 
v5>vHd&, consisting of the theological treatises, entitled oopfinishfids, 
which are apjiendant on it They are computed at fift^>two : but 
tills number is completed by reckoning, as distinct oopfinishfids, dif< 
ferent parts of a single tract Four such treatises, comprising eight 
oopfinishfids, together wkh six o& those before described as apper- 
taining t& other yadUs, are. perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
vadantiK Others are cither more sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

t . 

170. “It may be here proper to explain what is meant by oopfini- 

shud. In dictionaries, this term is made ecpiivalent to rfihfisyili, which ' 
signifies mystery. This last term in &ct, frequently employed by 
Munoo and other ancient author^ where the commentators under- 
stand oopfinishfids to be meant But neither themyrnplogy, nor the ' 
acceptation, of the word,, which is now to be explained, has any dir 
rect cpnnexim>: with the idea of secrecy, concealment or.<myatery» 
Its proper meaning, according m Sunkfiru, Sayfinfi, and all tbp com- 
mentators, is divine science, or tW knowledge of God : and) accord- 
ing to the sutbpritiet af^licable to tlieology itself, 

and to a book in whWh thk taiu^t Its derivation is from 
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the verb Afid (sl)dd>Irw) to destroy, to move or to weary, preceded by 
the prepositions oopu near, and ni continually, or nis certaiiily. Tlic 
sense, properly deducible from this etymology, according |o the dif. 
ferent explanations g^ven by commentators, invariably 'points to the 
knowledge of the divine perfections, and to the consequ|nt attain- 
ment of beatitude through exemption from passions. 

J’ ’ 

’ 171. ** Tjie whole of the Indian theology is professed^ founded 
on the oopiinishfids.* Those which have been before descpbcd, have 
been shown to be extracts from the vadu. The rest are alsi consider- 
ed as appertaining to the Indian scripture ; it^doesnot, howiver, clear- 
ly appear whether they are detached essays, or have beei extracted 
from a bramhunu of the fit’hiirvu-vadii. I have not fo^nd any of 
them in the sunhita of the at’hiirvuuu, nor in the gdpufhhjbrainhhnS. 

» -V 

172 * ** Iti the best copies of the fifty- two oopfinish&d^f the first 
fifteen are stated to have been taken from the sounOkeeyfis, whose 
sbakha seems to be the principal one of the dthfirvfi-vadfi. The re- 
maining thirty^seven appertain to various shakhas, iiM>stly to that of 

. * <* It U upKntyw tfimH We mbS. •. a** 

f " I poMcn an' aaceUanl cof^, «Ueb catrapoeSt witb obc liiHHeribad tar If r. Bltquiefr, from ■ 
edlectmufooptaisiiada lntawbig totiiehteSir WilliwB Jonea. Intwoothm wpie*. whieb loboobtemed 
•t IkurORi fbe arrangemHt mdwveraloapttiMibd*al«kiifiittil;thegHniiBMeHOf wliiohitqiia- 

tkMMtoi^bSpoUipn odmitted, vbicb beh^ Ui 
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the poippiiladis : but some of them^ as will be showUi are borrowed 
from other vadbsi., 

175. The moondiMcfi divided into six sections unequally distri- 
buted in two parts, is the first oopfinishhd of the ut’hurvfinfi ; and is 
also one of the most important, for the doctrines which it contains. 
It has been fully illustrated by Slifinkuru, whose gloss is assisted- by 
the annotations of Unundujnyauu. The opening of this popfinishud, 
comprising the whole of the first section, is here subjoined, 

174. * Brtlmha was first of the gods, framer of the universe, guar- 
dian of tfie world. He taught the knowledge of God, which is the 
foundation of all science, to his eldest son t^t^hurvii. The holy sci- 
ence, which Brumha revealed to t^t’hurvun, was communicated by 
him to 'd^ngeer, who transmitted it to Sutyuvuhu, the descendant of 
Bhiii'udwajfi : and this son of Bhurudwajfi imparted the traditional 
science to ‘^ngirfis. 

ns. Shounfikfi, or the son of Shoonukfi, a mighty householder, 
addrei||||rg t^ngirfis with due respect, asked *• What is it, O venera- 
ble 8ag0, through which, when known, this universe is understood ?’ 

176. ** To him' the holy .personage thus replied : ‘ Two sorts of sci- 
ence must be distin'^ish'ed; as they, who knbvr God, declare: the 
supreme science, and another.. This other is tlie rig-vadu, the yh- 
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joor*vadu, the samu-vadii, the ht'hfirvh-vad& ; the rules of accentua* 
tion, the rites of religion, grammar, the glossary and explanation of 
obscure terms, prosody, and astronomy ; also the itihasR anid pooranil; 
and logic, witli the rules of interpretation, and the syste|i of moral 
duties. 

177* * But th^supremc science is thaf^ by which thi#unperisha> 
ble [nature] is apprehended ; invisible [orJmperceptibleJ as is that 
nature] not to he seized : not to be deduced ; devoid of #lour ; des- 
titute of .eyes and ears; without hands or feet, yet ev|^ variously 
pervading all ; minute, unalterable^ and contemplated by ^le wise fo 4 * 
the source of beings. 

178. * As tlie spider spins and gathers back [its thread^; as plants 
sprout on the earth ; as hairs grow on a living person sc is this 
universe, here, produced from the unperishable nature. By contem.- 
plation, the vast one. germinates ; from him, food- [or body] is pro- 
duced ; and thence .successively breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, 
and immortality arising from [good] deeds. The omniscient is pro- 
found contemplation, consisting in the knowledge of him wbjjkjcnows 
all : and from that the [manifested] vast one, u well as n a m es, forms, 
and food, proceed ; and this b truth.* 

'^vUieprilshnil, which is the second bopftaishii<i> and equally 
with die ihrst, consbts fike it, of mx sections; and has been similarly 
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interpret^ by Sbilnktir& and BalAkrbhiiti! In l^is dialogtte, Sookaslik 
the aon^ of Bhhrud^ajS, Suty ukatnh d eBcraded^from Shivee, Sourya- 
yhneei a remote descendant of the sunj but belon|^g t;d the family of 
Ghrgfi, Koushhlyh surnanied Ashwhlayhnh,' or son of t^shwhlh, Ycii* 
dttrbhee of the 'race of Bhrigoo, together with KhbhndhlS surnamed 
Katyayhnh.or descendant of are introduced* as seeking the 

knowledge of theology, and applying to Pipphladh. lbr instruction. 
They successively interrogate him concernii^ ^ origin of creatures, 
the nature of the gods, the union of life with body, and the connec- 
•tion of tlioughts with the souL 

180. ‘^*The nine succeeding oopbnisbiids (fironi the 5d to the llth) 
are of inferior importance, and have been left nnejqplained by the 
writers on the vadanth, because they do not directly relate to tlie 
SareeriikUi or tlieological doctrine respecting the nature of the soul. 

r 

181. ** The mhndookyh foHoWs, and ^eonsifits 'Of four parts* each 
constituting a disrinct ebpfinishtidr This abstrua^ treatise, compris* 
ing the most material doctrines of the vSdaatfii, haa be<en elucidated . 
by the labours of CkHidli|»adh^ and ShfinkfirO/ Gottdfipadii’s com- 
mnnury is assisted by the notes of liahndhgiree. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

182. “ Among ihe miscena^u^ the first thirteen 

(from tbe. lfith to thofifilfa^ left unoomment^ by the prin- 

cipal expoiiiidera of .thn.ygd^tfi, fbr a reasoobefine-ihentioned. 
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IBS. ** Th^ following, six, (ffipm to the SBtliyJ^constitu^ 

the nrisingha tap&niyili ; five of them eompoie the podryB jl^hniyo or 
first pfrt of the oo{>fini8hficii*<> called and the last;, and |||Ost tmpor* 
tant; is entitled oottfirfi tapfiniy&.. . llhas been expoundiii by Gou* 
dhpadfi.; as |die first part (if not the whole oopfin:ishCid)#as been by 
filinnkfirfi.^ The object of this treatiao appears tp> be thipdentilying 
of Nrisinghfi witbail the 

. ]'B4k •* *!]^e ^0 ne^l^. oopfi^^^ conjstttnte the firaland second 
parts of the kafhnkfi, or vbUSe, .or. kfitfhfiyfillee. (for thwame varies 
in diffeieat,cd|^es)» . It belongs properly tothe yiijoor-va#» as before* 
mentioned ; but it is usually citedTrpin the fit’hurvunfi; nd has been 
commented, < as appertaining to this by Shfink&iji|and by Ba.* 

1fikrishofi.t 


. 195.. “ ^;Coinpfiaes>8^ sections; aever^^ but con^ 

stituthig two ehipters ( fidhyay u), denominated poorv^* vfillce and. 
ootlirB«'Vfillee. : The dialogue, is suf^rmd hy Mrityfi of deaths and 
the ^prince -Vajhsbrfivfisfi consign- 
ed to. YBmfi;;;i^ihg||tb)ii»^ the boy’s impoi^unately a8king;bim 



«M''i|rn|||niiM^ c«q>kiw 

Hmia' I liaii^ji i^ d.'eiit BonSnUjitti bnnaMtna m to A* 

awjcctot-te Se diii»’|iSttjkMi jj^yS ^ - 



. ^ -Pil B til N D 0 0 S. ^ 

(tliroug^h aei4 4iowcver, for the <ucc^s of a sacnfice performed to 
easure umversal conquest;) * to v/ilt thou give me Ydmh 
receives Ndchileatfis ^ith honour, and instructs him in theology, thy 
which beatitude and exemption fjrom worldly sufferings may be att^n^ 
^ed, through a knowledge Of the ti^ hatoireof the soul, and its identity 
with the supreme beingi^' T^ is similar to that of other 

principal oophnishOds, 

18d. ** The kanashith Or klnh oojpOntshhd h the thirty^seventb of 
the hfhiirvhnh, and agrees, almost word for word, with a treatise 
bearing the same title ahdf belongliig to a shakhaof the samh>vadh. 
*Shfinkiirh*has, however, , writteh separate commentaries on both, for 
the sake of exhibiting their different inteipretatiohs,* Both comment 

t • ’ • 

taries have, as usual, been annotatedL 


187. “ A short oophnishhd, entitled narayhnu, is followed by two 
others (89th attd‘4pth)| which form the first and second partsbf the 
vrihun narayhnS. Thiit eorrespouds, aa befi>ie-mentioned, with an 
OopOntshfid, bearing the same title, and tenninatihg the arttnyO p£ i^e 
taittiI88yh■ytijoor•vW4rf■■’v\^:;■^;;■..^•■'‘•■ - 


|88. “On tho^three su]bseiipi|l^;qqpj|iiri8httds, I shatl ofi^;ho re- 
marks ; they have no^ been (p6i)aii£sn^, anaong such as reUte'to the 
vfidantiii ; and have h1p4 aaeeMi^ when^ they a«ie extrac ted. 
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r » Under the: aaime o^^ imj bhiigodiiardHeS, turo 

«H>pfiiu^$d»od^^ A^)f wyeh toye hetiai . greedy no- 

ticed at extract^ fttMOi the arhuyfi of theclibickyttjdosbf d^^gubhed 
by the tidev q£ tuituSSyb * 

, : ■ . . ■> 

leaiami^g tevetir oophmshflds are uttexpleii^ by com- 

medtatora on the vldanthi > 'iQiey. are indeed sufficiently my, not to 
require a; bbouied interpretation^^^^ but theid is i»om tii:reg the 
want of ah. anjeKiit;e0inmefitafy^ w}ucb.9Aigbt:- assist in «tennining 
whether these oopfinMifids be genuine., "^e rmon. o^b remark 

Ei^rtanadngnib dtmbta^ e^ the 

other work% which hayelM^kj^d^ I tbiidiL it,>leveTtheless, 

. proper to state some eif the^nhu^ on which my beli<4of their au- 
thenticity is foiuided.:^ It appears necessa^ to do ao| since a late 
author has abrupt^ pronounced the vfidus to he forgericb.* 

It hai hhen^ aliindy mentioned; tfiatthe practi^of reading 
tfae/pffndpidwyfis'in su^rstitioui mpd^ the: ge- 
nuine texk ; prepaited inch modes ef^ i^ are spread 

in vaneite.i^r^ ef and the 

hanhi of the foig^ies have become 

iihp^in^b]^ ahioe tys rig-yidft 

■*• ■ ‘ ...V.' ■■ ■'. ■ ■. 
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and "^liebiiQ|^g to dw sevieraif ffaakhas, in which 

cttffcoin; has bjteii. adopted, ‘ have been,, therefore^ rlong safe from 
altetatiooi^^i 

193. The olepliniatoty table to the seve* 

ral vad&sy also tendft to ensure thb parity of the text; .iunce the sub- 
ject and lengtih< of each passage are therein specified* -The index, 
again, is itself secured from alteration by more than^ one exposition 
of its meaning, ill the farm of a perpetual coimBentaiy* 

194. ** It is n received^ and well jproundedopinion of the learned m 

India, that no book is altogether safe from changes and interpola- 
tions, until it haiie been, commented rbut when once aigloss has been 
pttbli 8 hed,.no fabrication could afterwards succeed ; because tiie per- 
petual commentary notices eteiy^passtge,. and, in general, explains , 
every word. • ‘ 

195* Commentaries on the vadiii thlemseives exist,- which testify 

the authenticity of the tea^. Some are stated' tovhave been compos- 

■ 

ed in early thnes^ 1.^11 nci^ however, rely on say, but those, to« 
which r can with eertuinty refer; I have fragments of Oovfitfi’s gloss;, 
the greatest piltf of SaybnA^s w^xO^^ ; aiid a complete one by 

b^idhbrb on a isin'^e i^ilbV ^I^ the whole of Shfin- 

kbrfi*s cofmhentaiy od^e^bbpf^ ;■ add $ pajrt of Goudfipadtt’s;* 

with others, by diffiMt anthers of fess note. 






gemunehclss of ihe oommehlarie*^ by a 


crowd of attfiotatoi^ Avhose works expduiid every, pasiage'^ the ori- 
ginal gloss; and wKbse' aiihctatio^s are .iicgiio 
This observatiph is particularly appticaby ifb the iiipst impc^tant parts 
of the vadikik^ whicbi as is 'natural, are the most studiously $nd elabo- 
rately expbuned. 


Ip7. “TlteiUrodktd, its cP^^^ Whianetitaries, o§the obso- 
lete words and plages of scripture, further authenticate' the accu- 
racy of the texi^ as there exphinedT The1*oferences, andauotations, 
in those works, agp‘ee with the text of the VadOs, as we find it 

398. ** The graflHner of theSfiogskntfi language contains rules ap- 
plicable to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The m»y and vo- 
luminous commentaries oh thaj^ and <>n other parts of tlji grammar, 
abound in examples cited fVOm the vadSs : aind.here, also|the present 
text is Oonsbnant to those ancient quotations. 


Ipp. *VPhilo8ophical works, especially die numerous ^commenta- 
ries on the apfaOrisihs of j||i|!d^hi|singsa ahd^ y illustrate and 

support every posttidn- ad’^ncOd in them, by ample quobitions from 
the vadus. the IdSESihan^ the co- 

gi^ipy of precepb i^hUin^Jn ji<^^ and to furnish maxims for 
its interpretation ; and, for of reasoning, 

from which a system of logdck 9 deducible. object of the va- 
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dantii is to illuatrate the system of mystical theology taught by the 
supposed, revelation) and to show its application to the enthusiastick 
pursuit, of unimpassioned perfection and mystical intercourse with 
the divinity, l^tli are closely connected with the vadus : and here, 
likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by ancient refer 
rences and citations^ ' 

200. Numerous collections . of aphorisms, by ancient authors,, 
on religious ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to passages 
of the vadhs. Commentaries on these aphorisms cite the passages 
at greater length. Separate treatises also interpret the prayers used 
at divers •ceremonies. Rituals, some ancient, others modern, con- 
tain a full detail of the ceremonial with all the prayers which are to 
be recited at the various religious rites,, for which they are formed. 
Such rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are constantly 
observed, but for others which are rarely practised : and even for 
^ch, as have been long since disused. In all, the passages^ taken 
from the vadils, agree with the text of the general compilation. 

801. ** The Indijj|pegisIa|o^^ with t^jpjr commentators, and the 
copious digests and compilations from tlwir works^ frequently refer 
to the vadus;. especially on. those points of the law, which concern 
religion. Here also, the references are consistent with the present 
text of the Indian scripture. 
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iSKtt. Writen. oa ethics sometimes -draw from the 'efidfks ittustra- 
tions of moral maxims ; and j|ilote frduii ^eir holy wrt^ ^^Sisages ae 
full length, in support of etidoal piec<q»tSi> ~ - quoiltions are 
found to agree with; the' ^eeioed' text of the sacred boo|^ 

S03. ** Citations from the Indian scripture odcttr in branch 

‘Of literature, studied , by, orthodox Hindoos. AstrOnoiw, so lar as 
it relates to jthe calehd^, has ffequen^dot^dn^^:^^^^ to the 

vadds. Medical'^^nrriters aptnedlnesTbi^^hem .and .evw annotators 
on profaqe poets occasidnatty thiflc^authority, w explaining 

pasmges WMch contain .aUutionl'ibti^ 1 

804<. ** Even the Writings of the heretical sects exhibS quotations 
iitnn the vadhs. -I have md; with sucbf in the books oil the Joinfia, 
unattended by any indication of t^etr doubting the gsuiaeness of 
the original, thoughithoy 'do nbt '^cbeive' its doctrines, nor acknow- 
ledge im cogen>i^C 

SOS, ** In all these hrahehes Indian fiteTatnin/ whi^ perusing or 
consulting ihe works ' t’ perpetual re« 

ferehces tb the VSdik|i;| and have .fje<iu^i^ - ^e quotations. 
On this ginnn^^ 1 del^dthe autiietatic, :^ :Indian scripture* 

Ss it » nd#'ex^nt ; ahd, although have so ve- 
rified^ are few, compared with thngrMtW^^ vfidiis^ yet 1 

have Sjuffidtent grounds nefiurious arts of 
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forgfiy f^iid faUiflcatiofiy could be equal to the arduous task of fabrl-^ 
eating large ^vol‘ks/ to agree.witli the very numerous citatlonsy pervad- 
ing thousands of volumes, composed on diverie subjects/ iii pificty- 
branch of literature, and dispersed through the -various nations of. 
Hindoos inhabiting Uindoost’hanj and the Dukhia. . 

SG6. ** If any part of what is now received as the vadu, cannot 

stand the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected as at least 

doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Evcu'such parts, as cannot be 

fully confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be either received with 

caution, or be set aside as qucstionajblc. I shall point out parts of the. 

fourth vadii, which 1 consider to be in this predicament. But, with 

► 

the exceptions now indicated, the various portions of the s'id&s, 
w'hicli have been exanunedj are as yet free from such suspicion ; and, 
until they are impeached by more' than vague assertion, have cveiy 
title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however little 

deserviug of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hinduos. 

/ ■ . 

<307. I am apprized, that thb opinion wilt find opponents, who 

are inclined to <lisputathe whole of Indiar ^p^ mture. and to consider 

it all as consisting of forgeries fabricated within a few years, or at 

best in the last few ages. This appears to be grounded on assertions 

and conjectures, which w'ere inconsiderately hazarded, and which 

have been eagerly teemved and extravagantly stiuined. 

’ Nn 
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id to'hun. 
ily cited, as 
lives, those 
’s expressly 


the first ^^it;!*ould l^^cr^ thid irwoirk must 
hastily condemhed^;^' 

appears hot to Have w|iose name is 

usually coupi^ W&^^t*!^ 

show, tliat It &6es hot purpottV^ -he w^ thN^arson,* the 

; elusion: is, "that it was ‘never infea^: to be*m< 

Thus; the twU principal codes of Hindoo law ^ .p8| 

Mfinoo’s a^ y^nyfiWiilkyu’s : ;b«t i^jht:MeS ^e 

are dialogists not authors: and the besLcominent 
declare, V that thise institutes were wriUen by other^ersons than 
Mhnoo The^sooryfi siddhantfi is 4t pretended 

to haW h« ^ Mayfi : but lie is introduced a^ecciving in- 
struction from a partial incarflaidon of the sun, and theifconversation 

constitutes a dialogue, which is ^ P®T“^ 

fereht't^^ of &e sanldiyfi p^lospphJ from which 

the sect df l^oddhfi seemr^ borrowed its dbetriiBs, is not the 

work ^ vulgarly ascribed to hii| ; but it puN 

po^ to -be ’edmpoisM by labSyfirfi-^^ Ihd he is ^ated to have 
reeved the doctrihe hnmedi^^^^ successive 

teaefe, idfer j^ been him- 


SO9. 


*V To aidS^ more instaiibim 


they abound! 

5i'4^^i|Scib I»h}ch_ai*- 
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cel^rated many contain undisguised :^yidence Of rno- 

dem date^ Such aio those parts of pootanus^ in nrhichthe prpphe* 
tic style is assumeii;^ becau»^^^ relate to. eyjents postetipr ^||ie 


age of the. persons, in the dialogues. Thus, 

dhO ie menttoiied^un^r>yanOua^^^ MntsyS, Vishnfi, Bha- 

gUvhtu, Ghroodil^v N/Moghfi and other pooranus. ^ must not omit 
to notice,Jtthat SQnhut-A^Ohafyfi, the great commentator on the ab- 
struses^;)]^rts of tlie vaclfls, is celebrated in the yrihttd«dhfirm& poo- 
ranu- as an incarnation of Visbnoo; and Goudupadfi js described, in 
tlie Sunkuru vijayu, as the pupil of Sooku the son of Vyasii.* 


Sio. do not?inean'to say, tiiat torgeries are not sometimes com- 
mitted; or that books are not counterfeited in tvhole or in part. Sir 
William Jones, Mr. Bl^uicre, and myself, liave detected interpo- 
lations. Many greater torgeries have been attempted; some have 
for a time succeeded, and been ultimately, discovered ; ini regard to 
others, detection has imincdiately. overtaken the fiadulent attempt. 
A conspicuous instance of systematick ^bncation, by which Captain 
Wilforcl was for a time deceived, has been brought to lightfdsi hasjyeen 
fully stated by that gentleman. \ ' But, though semeattemptsh^kVie 
been abortive, others .may doubtless have succeeded, 'i I . am m yse^jf 
inclined to adopt an.opinion supported by many learned Hindoos^ 


. . * If this were not a folile» real age ef might be hence a^ceftatoed ; and, consequently, the pe- 
riod, when the vadhf were igTniig|i*4 ^: their j^^ientform :'G&vindiln«l'hiV'^t> iiistrncCor of SlilinUini, ijtfiuted 
to have been the pupil of GoudApadIt I. fod, ao^rdihg to the traditiems ^n^Iy received in the ]>ej}iii!mla of 

India, Shbikhrh lived little move tlvaft htmdred yean ago/’ 

■ ne ■ 
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Sr^-bhugSyEtfi^ iu the irork of a gtam* 


to hAvo U^ed about 


^ . Tadua tb;^ I ni»n to say, 

UtWUt^y ai% the sain'e compositfobs^^irtitph/ under the iam title of 
:^V£dt!i, ' '^layt been revered by Hindobafor bundtedt, IF nijh thousands, 

, of yeai^. I ■ think it probable, ' that tlity ^ere compil^ by Dwapa- 
. yhhG, the pe^r86n who is said to have collected them, and vhots thence 
surnaiaed Vyasii^lor tlie compiler* ^ I perceive nodiftculty in ad- 
mittinjg, t)^t dtose passages^. whiClv aie^bw ascrib m human au- 
thoia, either as the rishis, or as thq. reciters of the text, 
ed id the same persons, so ago, as when the co'i 
made: and, probably, in nfibst-histances, those passage 
composed by the alledged aut^i^ ' Concerning sue! 
assigi^ to divine 'persons accoidihg ^ Hindoo myth 
be l^fl^biidluded, thai the:trne writers of them w'e 

cpihpihitiott was made : and, for this reason, tiey were as- 
: to: fabulttu3 ^Ibnages, 


re attribut- 
ilation was 
were really 
exts, as are 
gy, it may 
not known 


^^IlfiTereht the vadbs, must 

have:bechfii^itten»ut yaii^yd^i^-> period, when they 

were; compilCdl, /f or tl^b iill whsoh was composed, 

‘Cnii&Ot be deb^rmtnedw accuracy from any facts 

*' S. . • ■ ■ 1 - Tl 1- m»- .yi - J’lCy' ' " *' <■' ■' ■8-^*’.. ‘ * 

;y^a8cer1?#inCd;V^,-wj;#e,cOs^i^/;|^:5v of India^ 

inOlb Ibaa ohi^i^ : t^td to the period. 
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IJnctiiie tO; tbrjD^ that the cAretnimies' iiu^lM y^nyOy. ^iVthe prayeiii 
to i^ci^d at th.!9s^.GOrenionk;% are aa. old' as the Cj^ndaiv which 
purpoits to have been framed ibp such religious rites. 


SI 3, “To each vadu^ a treatis^Uiisder the title.pf jydtisH, is annii^K 
ed; which expUins the adjustmilnt for tire purpose 

of fixing the proper periods ior the performance of religious du* 
tics. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar tih)e/ilKith 
the vulgar or civil year; and was' evidently fbnned in the^nfanoy ol: 
astronomical knowledge. FrOin the rules delivered in the treatisesr 
which I have examined, it^appeataj^that the cycle (yOogo) there eiri^ 
ployed, is a period of five years only. Tlie .month is lunar^ but at 
the end, and in the middle, of the quin^^uennial period, ran inter- 
calation is admitted by doubling one month. Accordingtyj thtvCy* 
cle comprises three common lunar years, and two, which contain 


thirteen lunations each. The year. is divided into six seasons; and 
each month, into half months^ A complete lunation is measured by 
thirty lunar days ; some one of which muatf^f CPorse, in alternate 
months, be sunk, to make the dates agrite iwitttf^ nyct^ For 


this purpose, the sixty-^coqd'^ay appears to he d^imtGd rand, 
the cycle of five years consis'u Of lunar days, or ' 1830 
mera ; subji^. to a the excess of four 

days above t^Jj^'true Jtidereal exact quantity of .this 'cor- 

rection, and the moihQd, of;^yh^ i|;,; ayceprding to this calendar, , 
' .. ■ ■ ... ■ ■■ ■■■; 

have not been yet sufi^mi^t^’^y^tigated:to^^^^^ stated. .The 
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W into twenty«sevtn nstemms^ or signs, the first of 

vlueh, both in the jydtish and in the vadhs, is krittikaor the pleiads. 
The place of the colure.% according to these astrononiical treatises, 
will be fortiiwith mentioned ; but none of them hint at % motion of 
the e^mnoxes. The measure of a day by thirty hours, |tnd that of 
• sm ho^ by sixty minutes, are explained ; and the method i^construct- 
: in^ a ciepsydra is taught. 

^ Hindoo calendar, correspondingjin its divi- 

sions of time and in the assigned orig;in bi^he ecliptic, vith several 
passages of the yadtis, is evidently the fouudatiou of tha» which, af- 
ter Successive corrections, is now received by the Ilind#&.througIi- 
oiit India. The progress oC those corrections may be taced, from 
the cycle of five^ to one of sixty lunar years (which i|i noticed in 
many popular treatises.nn the calendar, and in the commAtary of the 
jyotisli):gand, thence, to one of sixty, years of Jupiter ; |nd, linally, 
to the greater asttondhtical periods of twelve thousand |cars of the 
gods, aiid a hundred years of Brumba. Bpt the histoiy of Indian 
astronomy is not the subject this essXy. I shall only cite from the 
treatises, here referred to, a p^Sf age in which place of the 

colures-is stated,. ... • ' '- 

Sit...:'- a ' 

’f 

* "Tlie itHiaiet is; q9^9D'C<mt«in,allpl!|Mif i Imt Whlwnt cfcpltioiug. whciluBr 

~ il^ md'wMijiitMcUic pii^ fo eiicii ajge; Th^«yA!eaif,.fiv» jmn i» menUoneil by ih« 

ime of yMKb, iu o(.lM^c<^t)ed by Soovii^jS,'^ VribM Pttraai rS. It u there 

’(iA. V..ii3.)^y«te4l, •» tlicbMaof calcill«(i|i^4^'i<trg«r i^ci^Voiid tint ofaSDO ywn, deduced Iram one 

: yoogSO, ii ^e yebjlS Hf veicj>^ ; , whence tlie yoogtt of prfij». 

i and iwketibat cbutitbliw 4ie SS4e^yoogfl. Tbc itill greater perivdi 
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S 15. ** The following is a literal translation of this remarkable pas- 
sage, which occurs in both the treatises exaniined by me; -v 

‘’ When the sun and mooii ascend the; sky together, being in , 

* the constellation over which the vjasoQs preside ; then docs the cy- 

* cle begin, and Uie [season] Maghh, and the [month] Tupus, and the 

^ bright [fortnight], and the northern path. ^ 

f 

S17. * Ihe sun and moon turn towards the north at the*beginnrog 

* of Srbvisht'ha, but the sun turns towards the south in the middle 
‘ of the constellation over, which the serpents preside; and this [his 

* turn towards the south, and towards the north, j always [happens] 

‘ in [the montlis of] Maghb and Sravtinil.. 

218. ‘ In the northern progress, an increase of day, and decrease 
‘ of night, take place, amounting to a prust'hu (or 32 phlhs) of water ; 

‘ in the southern^ both are reversed (i. e. the claj s decrease, and the 

* nights increase), and [the difference amounts] by the journey, to 

‘six moohoortiis.’' . ' 

219. “ Sruvisht'ha is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sungskrit 
language, as another .name of dhhnisht'ha ; and is used for it^ in 
njore than one passage of they^hs. Tliis is the consignation which 
is sacred to the vQsoos ; as hshl^ba is, to the se^r^nts. The deities, 
presiding, over the twe.Dty-seven constellatiou*^; arc enumerated in 



896 beligiqn; 

th^e Qtjb^r ycMcs of. the jjftdtwh iK'long^g:;^ the an<l in se- 

yeri^i places, ::.pf the vadhs. ' V. jy{>]ti^ the rich difEmrs iu traus* 

. posing; two of,^th^m ; but the ep^roeni^ll^r thi^ as a faulty 

reading. 

220. ** In several passages of the jyStisb, these nanles^^ deities are 
irsed for the .cpiisteliations over which they preside ; .eaijlecially pne* 

/ which 'states the situationi of the nxoon, . . when the suiwreaches the 
trppick, .UQ years other than, the first of the cycle. JSverw where these 
terms are expiaiheti, as indicating the constellations, wlAh that enu« 

. meration allots - to them. Texts, conlatnctl in the vaclCw themselves, 
confirm the correspondence; aitd the eounecticn of t^twincu and 
the ush wins is indeed decisive. ' 

221. ^ lleiice it is clear, that, dhhnislit'ha and fishwsha are the 
consteilatioiis meant; and that M^hen this Hindoo calciiclar was re-> 
gulated, tlie solstitial points were- reckoned to beat t]|c beginning 
cf the one atid in the middle of the other: and' such was the situa- 

; tioBL of those carding pbiht^:-in the fourteenth jcenlury before the 
Christian era. I formerly* had occasion to show, from another pas- 
sage of the vadfi^ that i|^*corrc^ seasons with months, 

as there stated, and; as alsb^ suggested in t^e passajge now quoted 
\,from1the jybtiah^ ! agrees with such a.situatioii pf the cardinal points. 

. * *f vol. VIL. p. fBS/* 





M. 


oos. 


«S7 


; r- 


: SS^, ^ . ^ of<^ 'indicating such 

parts of a^l^r liable to snspicid^^ are 

the i remainitfg detached obpil^^ij^iids/ which are not received ihto 
the i^stcollectiptis of jSfty-twoiilCpipgic belonging 'to the 

&t*hprvb*vadu:; and e^en : some .o|^ihdse inserted, but ■ 

which, so far as lisy haVey^\f(?iabh«^^ do not appear to have 

•been cothnrented by -a^^ aiithors, hdr to have been quoted in the 
old commentaries on th^ s'adantS. Two of these jboppnishfids are 
particularly suspiedpus v one ^entitled ramh coVsistihg of 

two parts (podrvb and optthrfi) { another called gdpald-i^pPneeyp, 
also comprising twO parts^ ofyrhioh one is nanied .the krishnu oopb- 
nishud. .The introduction to the first of these Works^ contains a sum- 
mary, which agrees in substance with the mythological history of 
the husband of Seetfi, and conqueror of Luhka, l^e pther exalts 
the hero of Mptfhoora. 


$S$. ** Although the Tiainfi tapfineeyb be inerted in all the collections 
of oopunishtids, which I have seen; ai^ gdpalhtapfineeyu appear 
in some ; yet I ahi inclined to doubt their genuiniiiniess, and to suspect 
that they have been written ip times, ipbdern, when compared widi 
the remainder of , the vadfii^ : l^ grounded on 

the opinion, that the, i^mfi and Krishnfi 
as incarnations o^yulihOo, new. I have not found 

in any other of of such a worship. The 

real doctrine of the ^RdlOlnOiai scripturO^^^ of the deity. 
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in \yhom the! univene is compi^hiendied' : ftind tb6 poly 

iwhich it exhibits, offers the element^ and tho stars and p^nets, as 
gods. The three principaVniaii^estations pf the .diY<ot<^» iHth* other 
personified attributes and eher^^, ; ah^ most; of the other gods of 
Hindoo iriydt^ogy, are indeed mehtidnedf Or at le^t i in the 

vadtts. ‘ But the worship of deified hproes is no patt of th|it system; 
nor aie the ihcarnaHonS of deities Suggested any Othei^ortion of 
the text^ whieh I have yet seen ; ^Oiigh: such are some^es hinted 

at#y the * 


#24. ** A^o^ing whieh :T entertain ftf the reaT 

history of the Hind^ feligioni the worship^of Eamh, aj|) of Krish^ 
nu by the voisbnOTfis,. and that Of Mbhadairh and BhhiniR^ by the 
soivusand shaktus, have been introduced, since the persemition of the 
bouddhus and joinhs.' The jnSdUitions of the vadhs ar^ anterior to 
Booddhb,vwhose t^Olo^ teema from the 

8ystem«of conspicnons practiew doctrine is 

; stated tO^have heen the unlaarfulness of - killing animals, which in his 


opinion were too frequeiitly slun fop the purpose of eating their flesh, 
under the pretence of pepfbtmihg a sacrifleepr yfijnyfi. The over- 
throw of the sect of Bpoddhtt^in in has not effected the hill revival 


of the religions syStcm^^fSnjcam^ in; Ihe^ : Most of what 

H there taugh^ is now Obttofcte : apd^ new orders of 


j>-r -k 


religious devotees have been l^i^stitu ted : nh'd lieyr ^foribs of religious 
;Cei(^ohies havehecn eStablisliiied^ RituaU foutided on the pooranus, 
and obsetroBcea borrotred from a worse source^ the tOntrfl s, have, in 
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gfreat measure^ atiti4|uated tbe.institutions of the vadiis. In particular, 
the sact ifictng of animals before the idols of Kal^,* has s,tipersedcd 
the less san^inary practice of the yujnyu i anH Sie adoration of Ratnu 
and of Krishnii has sacceedcd, to that of the elements and planet^. 
If this opinion be well founded ; it follows, that the oophnishuds in 
question have probably been composed .. in later times, since the in- 
troduction of those sects, which hold Ramb and Gopalb in peculiar 
veneration. 


225, “ On the same ground, every oopunishttd, which strongly fa- 
vours the doctrines of thege sects, may be rejected, as liable to much 
suspicion* Such is the atmabodhu oopDnishUd,’|* in which Krislmb h 
noticed hy the title of Mbdhoo-soodiinb son ofDiivOkec; and such, al- 
so, is the Soonduiee'tapbnw,y which inculcates the worship of Davee. 

* ** In Bengal and lha contiguous provinccsi thoa?andji of kedt and buffalo calfci ore sacrificed before the 
idolf nt every celebrated toiupla : and opulent persons make a similar destruction of animalsi at their private * 
chapeU. The scct^ which has adopted this systems is prevalent in Dengals and in mnny other provlticca of India : 
and the Sanguinary Chapter^ tran^ilated from the kalika pooranh by a member of this socie ty (Asiatic Re- 
searches. vo{.'5. p. o7 J ). is one amon;; llte aiitborities. on which atrcHes. Bot ike practice Is not approved by 
other secU of Hindoos,'* 

t ”1 have toen but one copy of it in an imperfoctcullection of the oopbnishhds. It:Ui not iuscited in 
other compilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete." * , 

II According to the only cqif. that I bate leeib it comprises flveoopbnishdds. and belongs to tlie kt'hir- 
vhnu ; but the style resembles that of the t&ntrfi% nioib^an the vldi^s. It is followed by another tract marked as 
belonging to the s^e vadil, .and ehUUed. rnpoor&t^M or iroipi[ioreey& ; but this diders f^oni auollier 
bearing the similar title of tripoprM QppOnisbftd. imii Ibpiid in a diderent coiJectiou of theological txvatists, T 
equally discredit both of them, altlhoogh they are cited by writers on the mbnirft-shasfrii (or ti.se of incantations}; 
and although a commentary has been .written pn lbo tripooii by Dhiiilli Bhaskbeft ." 

Oo9 
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SS6. Tlie remaining ooptlnishods do not, so far as I have examin- 
ed them, exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date. 1 state 
tlicm as liable to doubt, merely because I am not acquainted with 
any external evidence of their genuineness*. But it is probable, that 
further researches may ascertain the accuracy of most ,df them as 
extracts from the vadhs ; and their authenticity, as works quoted by 
known authors. In point of doctrine, they appear to cdsforin with 
the genuine oppfinishuds. 

2S7. ** The preceding description may^rye to convi^ some no- 
tion of the vadus.. They are too .voluminous for a com^te transla- 
tion of the whole : and what they contain, would hard^ reward the 
labour of the reader : much less, that of the translator. ^^*he ancient 
dialect, in which they are composed, and especially that^f the three 
first vadfis, is extremely difficult and. obscure : and, though curious, 
as the parent of a more polished and refined language ithc classical 
SiingsKrit,) its difficulties must long con tinue to prevent .such an ex- 
amination of the whole vadus* as would be requisite for extracting all 
tl>at is remarkable and important in those voluminous works. But 
they well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the oriental scholar.” 


* “Tlie >nn« obferyaCiiidi ia epplicabtc to WTenaoopiinMhttils, which «« hot inserted in the hcsl collrcliona. 
hut which occur in othm, Pur instance, the skAndS, konltt, ft«pC’cchbndanS, drireeAnh. and vIljrAaoucliee. 
X sbnlliiot stop to indicate a few queationablepaaMgCsiid sonwofti^se duhidua tracts.” 

For Hr. C^brcdttU ewt^ canplealtscc ike ilfktfie ileieoreher. «•(. VIII. 
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FKOi\i a n&bet bf faitiit api>ear«» tlilji part of m 

kind hay^ always is atrangCi that 

figures aiid alj^swha^i^O 

^ inany mddi^rQ i^titical <omi^tit1has ; atid even ehi istian wtit- 

ing»;*' &c. have been' often charged w 
a $trong partiality for the .Grecian 'and Roihan idolatries,. Many 
Europeans in India ai« alio charged, with, large strides 
towards heathepisihV Mr, Mbor haS actu^ly put Chifist on tlic, cross 
among a large ceUectiou of repre^htations of the Hindoo gods in 
his Hindoo pantheon i! Even Jones, whose recommendatipii 

of the Holy l^rlptui^es (found in his after his death,) has beeU i 

st» ofteii an^7^ deservedly; pnoU^^^ said, to please his p&ndit, 

used to study the Hindoo sbastrhs with thaih^ a Hindoo god 
placed on his tabrei his fine metrical translations of Idolatrous hyiph 
ans: known to eveiy IbvCrof > 

* Ibfone 

4 .oyc*v' ‘ Lyric Pmum. 

“ r^-.* V 

' 1 could nbthelp IhowiboIrsoribeiidmlimblciibd^fBiable 

Sir tVilHciii Jonet.Some.df hf| iii'^dciilaQjf serwed ibecauic of religion; but 

did he tliidk the tciil ^pii^btt been rdiide;rcd to CbrisUB|iif^9 tlwt bii accomplisTied mduf 

I? ' Wiu aot this «fcn a violation of the ncufralityf 

■■ oAacoi 









. wjpnderfitfi; |h'lf;.pa^t^t^‘’/9iE 

^ k * .K K Abb 1 -> a b a ' B A .'^B bB at ''bB-* .^‘■T A ' -#k«« 4 


-f^i^ni.'ini may be, it w iabt 'nVof^^^ Ilian the 

lengibs into which aoine iearucd nidii hath^iie 

froinL ihe ahlKldtiy, &<5. of ‘the llindoo sje^.inS ; 



to fptjttiBSl hi aipong .the^^liindo^fcr the Atiape bdok'l. 
}|jt(l ^ not this g^htifeinnft . he<^; a zi^alous jpiidsfkh, tt mikely ; his 
extfavaigaiit.^ asi^‘;W---'Wj'lKattt-; 

'J.ienlnS'io,tTahslatn/an4^'.w■^id■'h;iin^^■hoio;k'■'■•t^^^ 
years old, written in the ^ 





ikeM tif poetryt Mdivoii} 

'*11 tolmiicc' of ««B' ptwijcol 

■ puon dlvihUi^iii or •bomiootion>»iui woiW;iliite-iiiti84tl»TO Vftat'ii^iwld 

■ V .' ■- / ■ ' ■ ■ • -■ '-■ ■^- ^ B -5 ■■'•■'■- :. . -A. ^•. •■ ■ : ■ ■ ...i- ■ . ’ ■ _■'. B J. s 

wye said to»iicl^ an i 



HINDpOS, 


'^s 


poorapfij,:/ ^ from the 

H trying to praMI that the ’Hinrfopa hcid fo^ a 
khdjrledge of ihe 0riiish ides. In coltctrng materials for this essay ,'her 

* ■ ■ W 1 ‘ ‘ r . / ^ ' 

has beep deceived by his ijiudooliead-pfindit, as he was be- ' 
hit #Tren Compiling: W of Egypt la this Jat- 

ter;eid|iy ‘ah aSuiioh is m^e c paragraph (trahslated 

at ieahtifi % Jdn^)f respecting SatyovOraifinii, and 

hiaCa<i«8 'Chorrafi, aind Jfiyapfitee, here shpposbd to have 

been the same with Noah and his three sons. V Shtyavurmfinu is 
deciar^ to have had three sons, to have got drunk with mead, to 
Irayc been «][iscovered naked by his son Charwru, whonf he cursed, and 
abhd^rtned to' be the servant of servariw. This jjafagrapb,. it is notr 
suspected, is also au 


'• V. 




and unhappy impTcsslon has been made bn the/ 
public mind; by th^ which have been so lavishly bestowed' 

on the lliudop writings. In the first piaopi^ theyhave been elevat- 
ed in their butl^mfy beyond the Holy Scriptures, ahd tlie^ 
of iiffibk j hatVB b^it called- the vpfpdnations of yesterday, compSr^d 
sirUh those of the bramMna.>;w4:r^ have been taught tb’ 


tMtiAlitn*; 


- ' • ' •■■ ■ • ‘ ;■ 


y sr«no a>OMOi», Uion tlic 33fiOOfi(IO of.tbeir 
irnd tlM neeaahfH vf UkM bear no rnon ttH lewmt^n^ 

loSlik ftfiMaii aocMial oftiieTrinltvirdMa atfvjlerf UiiBBQU be Oboi Oan (jnlxutlb ' 
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rc^iiaird tbeie idolatrous books with the profoundest revcreh<ff as the. 
oldest writings tinder the still. , 

The contents of these books hare been treated with the* greatest 
reverence: the primitive religion of the Hindoos is said 0' reveal the 
hiost sublime doctniies, and to inculcate a pure morality f Ond though 
I allow tiiat there might be some ditFerence in tlie mailuers of the 
Hindoos before theintroduction of the tuntrh shastrus »d the wor- 
ship of Krishnb, yet I am persuaded that the Hindoo ifolatry, like 

the systems of Egypt, Greece and fi6me,^ias always j^moted the 
greatest corruption of manners. . 

'■ft 

Some persons would actually persuade us that the Hindoos are not 
idolaters, because they maintain that God is one; thou|j|i they wor- 
ship the works of their own hands as God, and thoU^hithe number 
of their gods be 33,000,000. It is very probable, that^the unity of 
God has been the belief of tlie philosophers of every age, and that they 
mrished it to be understood that they worshipped theonuGod, whe- 
ther they bowed before the image of Moloch, Jupiter or Kalee; yet 

• 

mankind have generally concluded, that he who worships an image 
is an idolater, and 1 suppose they will continue to think so, unless, 
in this age of reason,, common s^nse shdiild be turned out of doors, 

• :;;4iin#di:Id must, however, soon be able to decide without i doubt 
lipon tlie daims of the Hindoo- writings, both as it respects their 
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antiquity, and the value of their contents. Mr. Colebrooke's essay 

on the vaclus, and his other important translations ; tlic Bhuguvut 

■ 

Geeta by Mr. Wilkins; the translation of the Rainayunu, the iirst vo - 
lume of which has been printed ; some valuable papers in the Asiatic 
Researches ; with other translations by different Suiigskritu scholars, 
have thrown a great bo<ly of light on this subject, and this light is 
daily increasing.* 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, and 
through a mist, but when the fog has dispersed, and the person has 
approached it, he smiles at the doception. Such the exact case 
with thefJfe books, and this system of idolatry. Because the public, 
for want of being more familiar with the subject, could not ascertain 
the point of time when the Hindoo shastrus were written, they there- 
fore at once believed the assertions of the bramhuns, that their anti- 
quity was unfathomable. 


* A great pertiQii of what Bas Been written by Europeans respecting tlie religiou^manncrsy &c. ofibc Hin- 
doos, ought to hc^nsldcrcd as haviiig sclllcil nothing; all the real knowledge thqtliiis been obfuiiicd of the 
Ilhidoo system is tu be attributed to the diffrreiit translations from the Sdngskritllk. As these translations in- 
crease, the system will be belter known, and, whenever the time shall arrive tliat translations of their princi- 
pal learned works shall have been accomplished, iliCD, and not before, \NiIi the public be able completely to 
decide respecting a superstition spread over so large a part of the eastern world. If the British Governuient, 
or the East India Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would encourage translations, or solid out 
half a doseii ingenious young mentoleani the Sl^ngskrith, and then employ them, at proper soiariest inmakiiig 
the necessary translations, in a few yt ars not a vestige of important knowledge respecting the real nature uiid 
principal features of the Hindoo philosophy and relicion would reitfain concealed. This is an ohject 
which every friend of tiue science and the Christian religion must desire. Tlie coancil of the Cullei^e of 
Fort William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to patroniac translations from the Siingskri* S deserve 
tlic thanks of the literary world ; the first volume of the Ramayhiio is the fruit of this {latrontigt* : biii Ihe opera- 
tions of these two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is desired in any rca.soiiablc rime. A similar 
nlui, on a more extensive scale, it wanted. 

rp 
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Mr; Maurice, a clergyman, has attempted to describe the Hindoo 
ceremonies, which he never saw,, in the most captivating terms, and 
has painted these ** abominable idolatries” in the most florid colours. 
It might have been expected, (idolatry being in itself an, act so de- 
grading to man, and so dishonourable to God,) that acl|ristian dl- 

■ '1.. 

vine would have been shocked while writing in this mannc^. If Mr. 
Maurice think there is something in Hindooism to. excit^ the most 
sublime ideas, let liim come and join in the dance before the idol,— 
or assist the bramhuns in. crying Huree bull H&ree bul 
fire is seizing the limbs of the young and unroi tunate Hinloo widow, 
—or, let him attend at the sacrificing of«aniniais befor^lie images 
of Kal^ and Doorga, — oi^ let him come and join in the «*iice, stark 

4 - 

naked, t in the public street, in open,day, before the image|bf Doorga, 
in the presence of thousands of spectators, young anf old, male 
and female. He will find, that the sight will never makl these holy 
bramhfins, these mild and innocent Hindoos, blush for a n|Dment. Se- 


while the 


* Sounds of triainpbf which the branilvlas use when the firc^of the funeral pile begins to burii> and when^ 
they arc ehi^abiifg a cljiiig I'crsoii with ttic water of the Ganges. These words literally ** call Pl&rco/* 
w, repeat the name of fl&roe, Krishod. in their popular use they arp like the £ii|Uh jibrase /tussa/ 
/ratal/ 

t InameiuoratiddRiof mjrowni dat^ Sept. ?6. tS(^,Tflnd these reiiiRrkB> made one evening in the course 
of a journey : In the afternoon we came to B&Uaghiir. It was then about live in the afternoon. IJcro the 
people of about twenty villages were 'assembled to throw tocir gods into the river. It was the tcriniiution of 
j^rga pooja. Unppaai 1000 men, women, and childrea mightbe asaemhled. I observed that one of the men 
standing- before the idol in a boat, dancing and making indehent gestnreii was stark luked.. As the boat pa»» 
sad along, he was gkerid at by the mob, nor conld I perceive that this abominable action produced any other 
•ematioDs ,thaii.those of laughter. Before other images young men, dressed in women's clothes, were dancing 
with other men, making indecoiit gestures. 1 cannot help thinking but that the vulgerestigob in England 
would have arisen on these impudent beasts, and almost tom them in pieces,'* 1 have seen the sameabomi- 
nations exhihitedbeibre dur own door at Setampore. 
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iriously, should sights like these itiise the ardour of etithusiasni, or chill 
the blood, of a Christian minister? Say, ye who .blush for human 
nature sunk iu shame. As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have 
known, that antiquity sanctifies nothing : “ The sinner being an hun- 
dred years old shall be accursed.” 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, 
written by this clergyman, and inserted in bis fifth volume of Indian 

t 

Antiquities? 

“ Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-Bill,. in his elegant museum of Indian 
rarities, lumbers two of the bells that have been used in devotion 
by the bramhbiis. They are great curiosities, and one of them in 
particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very much 
resembling the cup of the lotos, and the tune of it is uncommonly 
soft and melodious. I could not avoid being deeply affected withr* 
the sound of an instrument which had been actually employed to 
kindle the flame of that superstition, which I have attempted so ex- 
tensively to unfold. My transported thoughts travelled back to the 
remote period when the bramhhn religion blazed forth in all its 
splendour in the caverns of Elephanta : I was, for a moment, en- 
tranced, and caught the ardor of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable 
priests, arrayed in ffowing stol^, and decorated with high tiaras, 

seemed assembled around me, the mystic sdifg of initiation vibrated 

. Pp* 
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isk my ear ; 1 breathed an air fragant with the richest perfumes, and 

contemplated the deity in the fire that symbolised him.*’ 

■ 

** At another time^ she” [tlie Hindoo religionj ** wears^he simili- 
tude of a beautiful and radiant Gheaub from Heaven, ^tearing on 
his purshasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, ^d on hia 
silken wings benefaction and blessing.” 

The sacred Scriptures, of which this gentleman profejles to be a 
teacher, in every part, mark idolaffy as tRe abominate thing 
WHICH God HATSTH. Mr. Maurice calls ij; a “ beautiful And radiant 
cherub from heaven.” How this Christian minister and^is Geeav 
Master will settle this discordance of opinion on the Ufidoo idola- 
try in the day of judgment 1 must leave; but 1 recommend to him,. 
' and to all Europeans who tliiuk there is not much bajhn in Hin- 
- dooism, the perusal of the following passages from the pofd of the 
TRUE %ttd LIVING God: 

“And ! will destroy your high places, and'^t down your ima- 
ges, and cast your carcasea upon the carcases of your idols, and my 
soul shall abhor you/* levitieus kzvL $0. 

■ ■■ r . ■ , 

“ Cursed be the ^inan that maketh any graven or molten image, 
an abomination unto the Lord, tbe workof the hands of the crafts- 
man, and puttethit in a secret :phtce. And all the people shall an- 
swer and say, Amen,” Deut. xxvii. 15, 
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« lliiis the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Ve have seen 
all the evil that 1 have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the ci> 
ties of Judah; and, behold, thiaday they are a desolation; and no 
man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have 
committed to provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn in- 
cense, and to serve other gods, whom th^ knew not, neither they, 
ye, nor your fathers. Howbeit, 1 sent unto you all my servants 
the prophets, rising early and sending them, saying, O do not this 
ABOMINABLE THING THAT I HATE. But they hearkened not, nor 
inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to burn no incense 
unto other gods. Wherefore my fury and mine anger was poured 
forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah and in tlie streets of 
Jerusalem; and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day.* Jere- 
miah XLiv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

« 

And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 2 Cor^ 

VI. Id. 

** For the time j^t of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess 
of wine, revellings, banquetings, ai^ abominable idolatries.^* 1 Peter 
iv. 3. 

** But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur* 
derers, and whoremongers, and sorcerer^ and idolators, and all liars,. 
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shall have their part in the lake which burneth with iire and brim- 
stone: wliicli is the second death/* Rev. xxi. 8. 

■ 

Let every conscientious Christian iairly weigh these portions of 
tlie divine word, and then say, whether there be not, according to 
the spirit of these passages, a great degree of criniinalityiattached to 
the person who in any way countenances idolatry, 1 amjnot asham- 
ed to confess, that I fear more for the continuance off the British 
power in fndia, iVoin the encouragement which £ngli|hmen have 
given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, tliah from any (^er quarter 
whatever. The Governor of the world said to the Israeftes, in par- 
ticular reference to idolatry, “If ye walk contrary to mq I*will walk 
contrary to you.” Moses, in the name of Jehovah, tl)|s threatens 
the Jews, if tliey countenance idolatry— V I call heaven |nd earth to 
witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly ^perish from 
the land whereunto ye go over Jordan to possess it: ye shall not 
prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be destroyed.” 

It cannot be doubted, that in every case in ^ich a person, or 
nation, begins to think favourably of idolatry, it is a mark of depar- 
ture in heart and practice from the living God : it was always so 
considered among the Jews. There is scarcely ^y thing in Hindoo- 
ism, truly known, in which a learned man can delight, or of which 
a benevolent man can approve. I am fully persuaded, that there will 
soon be but one opinion on the subject, that thelHindoo system is 
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less antieut than the Egyptian idolatry, and that it is as puerilf, 

IMPUKE, AND BLOODY, AS ANT SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS 

w 

EVER ESTABLISHED ON EARTH. 

Having made these preliminary observations, I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks on some particular parts of Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, 
paragraph by paragraph. I must beg the reader to peruse each para* 
graph of the essay before he reads the corresponding remarks, other- 
wise the latter will be read to inucli disadvantage. In order to assist 
the reader, each paragraph is numbered. 

Paragi^iph 1. The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain 
from the bramhuns a knowledge of tlieir shastrds, were no doubt very 
great. I have been informed that the endeavours of Sir William 
Jones, and others, were at first every where resisted. This was not 
wonderful, when it is considered, that the shastrds threaten the heaa* i 
vicst penalties on a branihuu who shall teach the knowledge ,of tlie 
sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet this reserve has at length 
been so completely overcome, by the |>erseveraace, influence, and gold 
of Europeans, that bramhuus can now be found, eager to sell or trans- 
late the most sacred of die Hindoo books, or to communicate all they 
know of their contents. The difficulty lies more in the scarcity' and 
obscurity of these books, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhuns. 

2. “ In this second paragraph it is admitted that works called 
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itilias& and pooranus make a part of the vadus. Mr. Colebrooke 
supposes, that these are not the books which are now known by the 

ft 

names itihasu and pooranus, yet 1 do not see 'tliat the pooraniis con- 
tain any thing more extravagant than some parts of wliat appears in 
this essay as undoubted portions. of the vadu. 

3. The vadu is divided into' two parts, called muntriisland bram- 
hfinus ; I here give a specimen, *from the rig-vadu, of whit are called 
uihntrbs; 

** 1 praise t^gni, the priest [compleater,of the wor k] |f the offer- 
ing [first placed in the sacrifice], who is the impregnateii with gifts 
to bestow, who is the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the gems [of reward].” 

^ O visible Vayoo come. This soniu [offering] is prepared ; drink 
it ; hear the call (of me).” 

** O Indru, possessor of the horse; for the vadR-incanted praises 
come speedily; accept the food prepared.” 

What is included under the name bramhunii will be easily perceiv- 
ed, on reading the preceding extracts from Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, 
and therefore a specimen is unnecessary. By referring to the trans- 
lation of the substance of the vadantii-sarh in this chapter, the reader 
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will obtain a suflicient idea of * the theology of tlie Indian scrip- 
ture.* 


4. From the numerous divisions and subdivisions of the sunghita of 
therig-vadA it would appear, that this vadu must have been much 
used formerly. This sunghita is here said to comprise ten books, 
including 100 chapters, which chapters contain 1000 incantations ; 
tlicse are arranged in 2000 sections, containing 10,000 verses. 

6. In reading this paragraph I was forcibly struck with a cir- 
cumstance which occurred one day since I arrived in this country : 
Walking out one morning, I hearJ a Mdsulman reading the khran 
aloud.* A friend in c.ompany asked him the meaning of what he was 
reading r The poor devotee said, Ah ! Sir, who can understand 
Arabic?’* Yet the reading of what he did not comprehend was sup- 
posed to be very meritorious. Thousands of Hindoos and Musill- 
mans spend an incredible portion of time in audibly reading what 
they have no apparent wish to understand. The writer of this part 
of the rig-vadu prescribes * attention to the author, subject metre, 
and purpose of each m&ntru, but the meaning is of less importance.* 

7. This paragraph contains the names of many, of the rig-vadu 
writers. The pooranhs relate multitudes of stories respecting these 
moonees, many of which shew what holy men these vadh- writers were; 
As for instance : Vdshisf htt, in anger, cursed his hundred sons, and 

Br 
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degraded them to chfindal&s. Bhrigoo murdered his own mother, by 
cutting off her head. For the character of PSirasurii, see a filthy story 
in page S,06 of this volume. Vyasu cohabited with his brother’s wife, 
by whom he had two children. He was born in an illegitimate state, 
as may be seen also in page fi06, above referred to. Goutiimil cursed his 
wife for committing adultery vdth ludru, and afterwards received her 
again. Vrihusputee, the high*priest of the gods, fell info disgrace 

■V; 

among the gods for his avarice at a sacrifice performed bj|king Mu- 
rootu. Nar&du was cursed of Brfiipha, his father, and ponied to a 
of life perpetual wandering, and to be the instigator of qt^rrels. For 
further accounts, the reader may look into the second vo^ie of this 
work, under the head VMoonees.*' 

9. — II. I suppose that when l|ie Hindoo monarchies >^re in their 
splendour, gifts to bramhuns, and flattery to kings in r^urn, were 
very common, but what has this to do in such sacred bqoks as the 
^dfis. 

10. This paragraph relates a circumstance so much like many of 
the obscene stories in the pboranhs, that a person may easily perceive 
that the pooranfis and the vadiis are productions of one people, if 
not of one age. 

14. Should it be as Mr. Colebrooke supposes, that the idolatry of 
the vadus has reference to the elements, aqd not to deified heroes, is 
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it then better to worship fire than a man ? A bramhun, of Chatra, a 
Village adjoining to Serampore, named KQmbl, in conversing one day 
with some of his fellow bramhbns, advised them to make him a god, 
instead of worshipping a woodeii or clay image. ** Bring your ghee, 
your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments to me. I can cat or use 
these things ; and besides, I have a family, and they will be nourish- 
ed by them.” Was not this man’s reasoning more rational than the 
custom of throwing ghee, or children, into the fire, in the worship of 
this element ? But to be serious : Is it not probable thaf the horrid 
worship of Moloch was really the worship of the clement of fire ? 

15. Thp Hindoos deny that the vadhs are human compositions ; but 
it appears from this and other paragraphs that the rishees, or moonees, 
were the principal writers of the vadiis. 

18. In tliis paragraph two hymns are mentioned, of powerful effi- 
cacy ; as, by repeating them, a man got out of a well, notwithstand- 
ing a heavy cart wheel was placed upon it. The power of the Hindoo 
mfintrus (incantations) is infinite ; they even bring down the gods 
upon their knees to the feet of their worshippers. The raising a poor 
fellow from the bottom of a wel^ therefore, is no great thing. 

Some of the moonees repeated muntriis and performed austerities 
for thousands of years. The power of these austerities (tupSsya) 
was such, that the god was always compelled to come to the wor* 

Brt 
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shipper and ask him wliat he would please to have. If the gods 
were not disposed to grant the wish of the t&pSswee, the latter sent 
him back, and told him he would perforin austeiities to such an ex- 
tent that he would certainly compel him to^igrant his request. Some- 
tiroes the god goes back, but, after Intervals of a thoufand or ten 
thousand years, he is always forced, by the merit of tliesl^ severe and 
^ protracted austerities, to return, and ultimately to con^de to the 
devotee his request ^ 

Ip. Incantations to prevent the effects (poison. Imibtations of 
this nature are universally r^rted to by the Hindoos ■ this day. 
Multitudes of the lower orders ai^i^ acquainted with these|Bpells, and, 
for a few puns of cowries^ by reading charms, they can ^pel or sub* 
due the power of the nmkest poison in the world. Tbia|s the doc- 
trine of the vadus ! 

■ ' ■ '* 

SO, 21, 22. The .gaylitree* written by Viswamitrb ! Of this moo- 

nee a number of stories are related in the pooianhs, some of them 
highly ludicrous, and containing facts very disgraceful to a devotee 
or ascetic. In the chapter on the easts a very curious story wilbbe 
found respecting this moonee, who, by the power of h|s austerities, 
compelled the gods to make, him a bramliQn. Some bramhhns who 
have lately become ohrlstians now make' no secret of the gayutree, 

**• Uwprikree ftfKkUiawiaeiSiUtlir.tltiUibaititvde* kthimpnftni.w'' 

MtpettiMm^ oSMrieligioiiiMt.’* SOtiM*. 
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but 80 superstitious arc the natives, that a shoodrb is afraid to hear 
words so sacred ; and if a person begin to recite them, he either runs 
away or claps his hands to his ears. As an incantation, its efficacy 
in removing sin is unbounded, and keeps up the courage of the biant* 
h&ns amidst all their abominations. Yet this amazing secret, whea 
it comes to be translated, amounts to no more than this : ** Let us me- 
ditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler [Savitiee, or the sun}. 
May it guide our intellects.” 

fl3. This paragraph relates to a hymn of the rig-vadfi which Vushis- 
t’hu, a Hindoo saint, recited, to stop the barking of a dog, while he 

* t* • 

was breaking into a liouse to steal grain. 

Though the Hindoos in general are not now able to read the vadSs, 
yet some of the most atrocious things in their present customs may 
be traced to these books: Here one of the authors of the vadii re- 

9 I 

cites a hymn from the rig- vadii to stop the barking of a dog lest he 
should be disturbed in breaking into a house. Some time ago, two 
Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for an action similar to -that of 
Vfishist’hu’s. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
performed the worship of Kalee, and recited mbntnis before her imag^ 
that they might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving. 
Some how or other the goddess left them in the lurch; they were 
detected, tried, and* sentenced to {be hanged. While under sentence 
of death, a native catholic^ in the same place and circumstances, w^ 
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visited by a Roman catholic priest to prepare him for death. Tlicse 
Hindoos now reflected, that as Kalw had not protected them. not> 
withstanding they had performed her worship, there could be no hope 
in dying in her faith: they^might as Welly therefore, became Feriii- 
gees; th^ communicated their intention to their fellow-pr^ner. who 
of course, informed his spiritual teacher. Hie priest drew|ip a prayer 
for them, and got It translated into the Bengalee languag^e. I saw a 
copy of this prayer in the hands of the native catholic wiio gave me 
this account Ihese men at last, out of pure revenge won Kal%. 
died in the catholic faith, and the catholic^fter the exetption made 
a grand funeral for them, as these persons, they said, etmraced the 
catholic faith, and renounced their cast^-^;‘ 0 !f» convtc/ioj| 

S5. Here we have mention made of an incantation to stture to the 
person who uses it a happy life of lOG years ! other incalitations to 
bring rain from heaven, and others addressed to some frog^which had 
croaked (a happy bmeny While Vbshisfhti recited some hyWms ! 

fid. This paragraph mentions two more hymns of therig^i^dS. the 
prayer of which is for the destruction of enemies ! ‘ 

‘ fi7* Iti the Seventh chapter of this vadtt a shocking fact is related 
of YfimO, the god who judges die HindboS in the nmit world ; he is 
icl^ged with attemptibg to seduce his own sister f * 
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S8. A woman here praises herself as the supreme and universal 
soul ! 

Let the reader seriously weigh these five last paragraphs, and then 
let him recollect, that these are parts of the Hindoo vadfi, the source 
of all the Hindoo shastrus, and the most ancient and venerable books 
in the world. Munoo says, “ A priest who shall retain in his memo- 
“ ry the whole rig-vadd, would be absolved from guilt, even if he 
** had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had*eaten food 
from the foulest hands.” Here again, killing the inhabitants of 
the three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior cast, are 
esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Munoo, “ the son or grand- 
son of Brumha, the first of created beings, and the holiest of legis- 
lators.”* 


85. This paragraph speaks of the gods choosing Indrh to be their 
king, and placing him on a throne fancifully constructed with texts ' 
of the vadu. From this fact it appears that the vadus recognize the 
whole rabble of the gods, amongst whom none are charged with great- 
er crimes than Indru, who, on one occasion, debauched the wife of 
his spiritual teacher. See the chapter on the gods, article Indru. 

87, 38, 89» 40, 41, 48, 43, 44, 45. These paragraphs mention gif^s 
offered at the inauguration of certain kings. Amongst other gifts giv- 

* Sir W. pteSKC to MSneo. 
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en by individuals, are mentioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 ele 
phants; 10,000 female slaves; 2000 cows daily, out of a 1000,000,000; 
80,000 white horses ; 1 0,000 women-captives, adorned with necklaces, 
the daughters of great men : 1070,000, OQO black clephais, decked 
with gold ! ! ! What can be thought of a work containi^ such ea- 
aggeratious? 


Unable to comprehend the contents of these |>aragraph8, 
I must refer the reader to the pundits of the vaclantii school ; for, it is 
said, these lectures are consonant to the theological doct^nes of the 
vadantu. 


8f. What is called the allegorical immolation of Narayt|ka is a very 

4 

mysterious business. This 87th paragraph speaks of one bfendred and 
eighty-five human victims, tied to posts, and, after certvn ceremo- 
nies, liberated ; instead of the immolation of whom, it 4iould seem, 
'oblations of ghee were offered on the sacrificial fire. IJcannothelp 
suspecting that this substitution of ghee for men had been preceded 
by real human saicrifices, otherw’ise, why bind men and perform over 
them ceremonies, as though they really Wjcre about to be offered ? At 
the time of the writing of the vadus the Hindoos were, no doubt, com- 
paratively a refined ^peppk ; but it is highly pjrobable, that their ruder 
ancestors, like almost aU other unclvilmed k^ators, had been guilty 
of offtting human sacrifices* - It t^nnot be supimsed that the Hindoo 
system arow out of the vadUs ; the generation in which the vadiis were 
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writtcQ) it is most probable, re6ned and enlarged the system that their 

more savage ancestors had left them. 

■ 

99. The two notions here mentioned respecting the creation of ani- 
mals are highly ridiculous, and gross ; and aifonl another proof of 
the total insufficiency of human reason, rationally to explain the my- 
steries of creation, os well as the mysteries of redemption. 

1 17, 1 18. * He saw this [earth] and upheld it, assuming the form 
of a boar {vhrahu],’ Does not this sentence prove that this third 
uvfitarfi was supposed to have taken place before this part of the vadh 
was written ? The name of Vishwhkfirmun, builder to the gods, is 
here mentioned, and a story about the creation of a cow by the pow- 
er of religious austerities : here a person would suspect he was reading 
the pooranbs instead of the vadfis. 

* 

1S3. The idea of seeking for the Creator in the creatures, as the 

a 

extracts from the yujoor-vadu, contained in this and the following 
paragraplis, recommend, is not peculiar to the Hindoos, but has been 
common to all the systems of idolatry with which we are acquainted. 
I have frequently had to combat this notion in conversations with the 
bramhUns. One day a Hindoo was excusing himself for all tlie evil of 
his actions, by asserting that the active principle in him was God : 
when he talked, it was not him that spoke, but God ; for what was he? 
Nothing. To convince him of the falsehood of the principle upon 
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which he reasoned, I put my watch to hts ear, and asked him if he 
did not hear the watch speak? He acknowWged that it did. I then 
told him to look into the inside, and see if he could find the watch* 
maker there. 

147 — 1^8. These paragraphs afford another striking p^of of the 
blindness of uninstructed man relative to the nature of C|od. Here 

one p&nditsays he worships *heaven’ as the universal so^l ; another 

« ^ 
declares for the * sun ;* another for * air another for ||ie * etherial 

element;* another for ‘water ;* another fbr^the ‘earth.* fThe judge, 

who is called upon to decide betyrixt these jarring pfin^s, seems to 

declare for worshipping universal nature as the universa^ouk 

There is no question occurs so frequently in the Hindcm shastrfis as 
this— -What is God ? To know whether he exist or nom page upon 
page has been wntten, and this question has been agitated in every 
period of Hind^oo history, wherever two or three pfindiits happened 
to meet, with a solicitude, but^ at the same time, wt^ an uncer- 
tainty, which carries us at once to the apostolic declaration, “ The 
world by wisdom knew not God.** Some pfindits call him the invi- 
sible and ever blessed ; others Gonceiye of him as possessing form; 
others have the idea that he exists like ap inconceivably small atom ; 
sometimes he is fmale ; sometimes female ; sometimes both male and 
female^ producing a world by natural copulation ; sometimes the ele- 
ments astume his place, and at other times he is a deified hero. Thus 
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in 33,000,000 ;of forms, or names, this nation, in the emphatical lan- 
guage of St l^ul, has been, from age to age, feeling after** the Su- 

■ 

preme Being, like men groping ** in the region of the shadow of death,*’ 
and, after so many centuries, the question is as much undetermined 
as ever— What is God ? 

One day, in conversation with tlie Sungskritii head-piindit of the 
College of Fort William, on the subject of God, this man, who is 
truly learned in his own shastrfis, gave me, from one of their books, 
this parable : In a certain country there existed a village of blind 
men. These men had hea^d .that there was an amazing animal called 
the elephant, but they knew not how to form an idea of his shape. 
One day an elephant happened to pass through the place ; the villa- 
gers crowded to the spot where this animal was standing. . One of 
them got hold of his trunk, another seized his ear, another his tail, ano- 
tlier one of his legs, &c. After thus trying to gratify their curiosity, 
they returned into the village, and, sitting donm together, they began 
to give their ideas on what the elephant was like; the man who had 
seized his trunk said, he thought the elephant was like the body of 
the plantain tree ; tlie man who had felt his ear, said, he thought he 
was like the fan with which the Hindoos clean their rice ; the man 
who had felt his tail, ssdd, he thought he must be like a snake, and the 
man who had seized his leg, thought he must be like a pillar. An 
old blind man of some judgment was present, who was greatly per- 
plexed how to recone^e these jarring notions respecting the form 
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of the: elephant ; but lie at length aaitd^** Yoh have all been to ex- 
amine this animal, it is true, and what yoii leport cannot be false : I 
suppose, therefore, that that which was Ukie the plantain Neemust be 
his trunk ; that which was like a fan iniist be his ear; |that which 
was like a snake must be the tail ; and that which was ^ke a pillar 
mutl be his body.** In this way, the old man united all tljbtr notions, 
aad>nitade out something of the form of the elephant. ^Respecting 
God, added the pfindi^ we are all blind ; none of us ha# seen him; 
those who wrote the shastriis, like the old^lind man, h#e collected 
all the ^r^onittgs and conjectures of niankind together, #d liaveen- 
d^vci^ of the natuns of the divii^ Being.* 

' it is. an ' irresistible argument in faVonr of the majcst}i simplicity, 
and tnith of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of thittuncertainty 
hits been left on the mind of the most illiterate christiaii However 
mysterious the sabjec^ we never liear such a question sta^d in Chris- 
tian. cpphttin^^ God ? 


; . The.fihblp^ tbe following most extraordinary de- 
scription here asserted, by the Supreme 

Q<^’..Umse]f':'^::: 




;;^ \*^Shnjtiyii* The migh|y c^pimnd and di^^^ Hhree, hav* 

ipf^-0 11 ^ |hd8 spoken^ made evident his supreme and 


■'■■..'•icbxtn. sr 
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heavenly ibnn ; of mai^ amooth and eye ; many a heavenly orna- 
ment ; many an up*raiied weapon; adorned with celestial robes and 
chaplets; anointed with heavenly essence ; covered with every niar- 
veliens tiling ; the eternal God, wliose countenance is turned on every 
side ! The gloiy and amaaing splendour of this mighty being may be 
likened to the siin rising at once into the heavens, with a thousand 
times more than usiud brightness. The son of Pandoa then beheld 
within the body of the god of gods, standing together,^ the whole 
universe divided forth into its vast variety. He was overwhelmed 
with wonder, and every hair was raised an end. He bowed down his 
head before the god, and thus addressed him with joined hands : 

^^ti’rjoonu. I behold, Ogod I within thy breast, the davils assem** 
bled, and every specific tribe of beings. I see Brftmha, that deity 
sitting on his lotus- throne ; all the rishees and heavenly oorfigus. I 
see thyself, on all sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, > 
and bellies, and mouths, and eyes ; but I can neither discover thy be- 
ginning, thy middle, nor again thy end, O universal lord, form of 
the universe ! 1 see thee with a crown, and armed with club and 
chfikru, a mass of glory, darting refulgent beams around. 1 see 
thee, difficult to be seen, shining on all sides with light immeasura- 
ble, like the ardent fire or glorious sun. 1 see thee of valour infinite; 
the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire, and the whole 
world shining with thy reflected glory 1 The space between the hca? 
vens and the earth is i^^^sed by thee alone, and every point around : 
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the three rejgions of the universe, O mighty spirit t behold the won- 
ders of thy awful countenance with troubled minds. Of ^ celestial 
bands, some I see 6y to thee for refuge whilst some, aiftaid, with 

■.'I 

joined hands sing forth thy praise. The miihQrshees, ^y bands, 
hail thee, and glorify thy name with adorating^praises. ^ The roo- 
drbs, the ddityfls, the vbsoos, and all those beings the wofld esteem* 
eth g^od; bswiiib, and koomarfi, ihembroots and theilbshmupas; 
the gundhijrvhs and ybkshus, with the holy tribes of sooHp, all stand 
gazing on thee, and all alike amazed ! The worlds, alil^ with me, 
are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; with niiny mouths 
and eyes; with many arms, and legs, and*breasts; witl many bel- 
lies, and with rows of dreadfiil teeth ! Ihus asfl *see thee, 

touching the heavens, and shining with such glory; of 4i<?h various 
hues, with widely-opened mouths, and bright expande<| eyes, I am 

^ rt- 

disturbed within me ; my resolution faileth nm, O Vishnoo 1 and 1 
> find no rest ! Having beholden thy dreadful teetl), anti gazed on 
thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire, I know notlwhich way 
1 turn ! I find no peace ! Have mercy then, O god of gods ! thou 
mansion of the universe \ Tlie sons of Dhriturashtrii, now, • with 
all those rulers of the land, Bheeshmo, Dronu, the son of Sootu, and 
even the fronts of our army, seem to be precipitating themselves has- 
tily into thy mouths, discovering such frightful rows of teeth ! whilst 
some appear to stick betweni thy teeth with their bodies sorely man- 
gled.”* 

* Wilkinn's tnHulation of the BhttgySt OSftau 
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It should be observed, that this frightful description of the Hindoo 

Supreme Being does not relate to^ the ferocious Kal^, drinking the 

» 

blood of the usoorfis, but it is the playful Krishnh who thus shews 
his dreadful teeth, with the mangled bodies of the family of Bhri- 
tbrashtrh sticking between thenu 

163, 164 , 165 . It seems that the ut'hurvu>vad& is the anathema- 
tizing vadu, sin.ce it is acknowledged that a good portion of it con- 
tains incantations for the destruction of enemies ; or, as a learned 
Hindoo pundit has informed me, for injuring, removing to a distance, 
or destroying enemies. Muntiiis jto accomplish these ends are now 
in commbn use, among’ the Hindoos; and it is veiy common for a 
Hindoo, afflicted with some dreadful disease, to suppose that it has 
been brought upon him by some unknown enemy who has l>een read- 
ing muntrtis against him. In these cases it is common for this per- 
son to hire another man to repeat muntrus to destroy the cifcGt<ofi 
those by which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

£23, &c. 1 am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke in the 
remarks which he here makes respecting the spuriousness of the ooph- 
nishuds relating to Ramu, Krishnh, &c. 1 can suppose that they 

may be more modem than the others ; but I conceive that the my- 
thology of the vadiis has givea rise to the worship of deified he- 
roes. Mr. ColebrOoke confesses that the vadus mention Briimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivu, and most of the other gods ; surely then to the 
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vadus xre are to attribute the foundation of this whole fiiLbric of su* 
perstitioii. The vadOs encourage the burning of women alive, ^ which 
is surely a fajr greater crinle than any thing done before the images 
of Uamu or Krishn&. 1 understand that many things qpite modern 
have been introduced ^to the worship of 5hiv&, KrishRfi, Doorga, 
&c. but these innovations generally relate to the outwart^i ceremonies 
and festivities at tliese poojas, rather than to any thingfl^unediately 
essential to the poojas themselves. 

ff. 

Such is the accouni of these celebrated^ooks. It perhaps, 
be thought that I have borrowed too much from a worf| already be- 
fore the world ; but I l^pe I shall be e^ccused, when it m considered, 
that it falls to the lot of very few, if any, men on carip, to be ac- 
quaiuted with these ancient writings like Mr. Colebrookjl; and 1 was 

■Vf 

very anxious to do justice to these books, which hive made so 
, nuich noise in the world. I hope Mr. Colebrooke wiQ ej^cuse my 
frcccloqi of comment, which has arisen entirely froni a t^nsejeutious 
regard to the interests of Christianity. 

* O firc» left ihnse) womens with bodies anointed with ghee^ eyes (coloured) ifith 3tibitiin« and void of 
tears* enter the parrm -of vaster* that tliey may not be separated from their huslonds, Buiy be in uoion with 
ejicet^CAt httsbiind^^ be aiides:^ •o.d jewels amoo;; yvoppp. JECj|wpaiif . 
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SECTION a 

The Six DUrshUnUs,* or Systems of Philosophy » 

THE following account of what are called the Six Dijrshfinus 1 
have placed next after the viidus, because they stand next in ce- 
lebrity to them. They are said by the pundits to be the doctrine 
of the vadu, as explained l^y the sik ditferent schools of philosophy 
among the Hindoos. Persons learned in the naiyo durshunO re- 
ceive the greatest honours from their countrymen in Bengal; and 
the vadantu durshunu appears to have laid the foundation of the 
present prevailing system of philosophy among the great body of 
leuriK'<l Hindoos. 

I ^iiould have been very hajjpy, if I had possessed a knowledge 
of iheSungskritu,.and leisure sulVicient, to have given a greater por- 
tion of translations! from the durshuuus, as, in many cases, but lit- 
tle dependauce can be placed on the reports of the Hindoo pun- 
dits ; and little can be expected, as it respects a real knowlalge 


* Dii.sliiiuii ligitlfte* the net of ^ec:ing from dri»li(V, sipfiU 
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of atiy parts of the Hindoo system, except from translations exe* 

Cttted by Europeans well, skilled in tlie Sungskritfi; 

• * * 
The six dbrshhnfis are Six Systems of Philosophy, havipg separate* 
founders, shastrus, and disciples. ■ Their names are, tjje Voisha- 
shikfi, the Naiyu, the Vadantu, the Meemangsa,* the Safkhy ti, and. 
the Patunj&lu d&rshuniis. 


Many of the Hindoo learned men.declarj^hat these dfijfchunds owe 
their origin to the dispute betwixt the bramhfins.and th#bouddh&s. 
It is probable, that the six principal schools of philosophjiestablished 
among the Hindoos at ’^he time when the. Hindoo idoRtry was in 
its zenith, were much employed in confuting the bouddpu philoso- 
phy, and that this has given rise to the suspicions of ^he modern. 

. >■ 

Hindoos, who are very imperfectly acquainted with th|se works. 


Kunadb, a moonee, was the original founder of the Voishashi* 
kb school. Respecting the origin of things, he maintained, that 

t 

the world must have had an origin, and that it arose from the con- 
cussion of atoms,* of which the world is composed. The disci- 


^ The TidanA b calle J BAmU^Mdemaiigsa. This is called the Dh'trm&'Me hnangss. 

t Leucippus and his . follower Deierihriitts introduced the doctrine of indi? isible atonis» possessing wUliin, ! 
ihenseWes e principle of motion. Severe! other philosopheri^ before their timci lied indeed considcri'd mat- 
ter 
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|>les of this school were called voishashiku pundits. A work called 
Bhashya-rutn& exists, containing the arguments of these pundits, 
and several parts af it might be collected, but no pundits in Bengal 
read this work. 

Goutftmu was the founder of the Naiyayika school. He was the 
author of the aphorisms, or sootrus, which are accounted the funda- 
mental axioms of this philosophy. 

Of the sootrus of Goutumd 1 select one, and give a translation 
of its meaning: ‘When a person considers that the body is the soul 
[rather heats the body as though it were the soul, viz. the all in 
in alljj this is false knowledge. When a person eonsiders that the 


ter R9 (llvijiiblc into iiif1cniiiic*ly srimll particle.^ particularly Ariaxa'^orii*, Kiiipotlitclcs and ircraclitui. But 
Leucippus and Deiurjcritiis were the first who uii^hf, that Ihrse ]i.iriirkr.H tvere origiiialty dt'^ritule tff all qua- 
lities except figure and iiioliou, and thorefore may justly lie rccl.oncd the nulhors of the Alonilc Systoni of 
Fhilusfipliy* They looked upon the qualUies, which prccodhig pliilosophers had n^^crilictl to niHlu-r, as*the « 
mere creatures of ubstracthm ; and they determined to admit luitliing into their .systcnii whlcli thy could not 
establish upon the sure te.stimony of the senses* They were mori'ovcr, of o{niiioii, that both the Elcatic phi- 
losoplicrs, and those of other sects, had nntieccs.sarily oiiciiiubered iJieir respective sy.^fems, by asd-jiiiiig some 
external or internal cause of motion, of a nature not to be- discovered by tlie senses. Tbcy therefore resolved 
to reject ail metaph^^sical principles, and in their explanation uflliepftfitomcnaof nature, to proceed upon no 
other ground than the sensible ond mechanical properties of bodies. By the help of the internal principle of 
motion, which they attributed to the indivisible particles of matter, they made a feeble and Ihncitul effort to 
account for the production of all natural bodies from pliysical causes, without the ititervimtinti of Deity. But 
whether they nieniit entirely to discard the notion of a divine nature from the universe is uncertain. 'Hie first 
idea of the atomic system was suggested by Leucippus; it was improved by Demucriiu.s and afterwards car- 
ried to all the perfection which a system so fundamentally defective ivould admit by Kpicurus." Bfi/zV/d**' 

UutofyqfPhilo$(^hj/, vol, 1. page 4f2, it3. , 

Tt* 
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soul is of the same nature, bulk, colour, 8cc, as the body, [or thinks- 
and speaks of the soul in this way] this is false knowledge. When 
this false knowledge is destroyed, then what is called ddsd, via. love* 
and hatred, are destroyed. . When love and hatred are destroyed 
in the soul, then what is called pruvrittee, or disposition to action 
is destroyed. Pruvrittee being destroyed, all liability to future 
birth is removed. Hence, these being destroyed, $11 sorrow is 
forever annihilated f This ia what Goutfiinil distingu^hed by the 
name of nfooktee.j: 

■ I 

That part of the Goutumu-sootrb which treats of Ideas, is di- 
vided into four parts : 1. prfitukshii khundfr; S. unoomina khunda ; 
3. oopamana khundu, aiid 4. shabdu khandu. That w^ich may be 


' * stoics advinced many eitnvagoot mcrtiont. concerniog their wise man. for example that he- 
ft.’ek neither pain nor pleuiurc ; that he exercises no pity; that hois free froni-faulu.’* Enfiild^i UUtorjf rf 
nUmphyM 345. 

t A ftjend obserm respecting this sdotrli: <« iri understand that sd&lrli, which I hife aeen repeatedly# 
U meant tbit: The idea of matter's being spiritf is a prejudice. Fore spirit ia called atm&; the same word al* 
•o lignides seif. And the idea intended is, that spirit is our true self, and the considering body, intellect, or. 
any thing else, to be self, or a part of self, is a mistake which necessarily kielodes solicitude for these appen- 
daget or attribulea. A right idea of our true Klf therefore remoxea all the evils attendant on thia prejudice.” 

( The vadant& pbmVita, respecting mooktee, go farther, and fay, that mooktee, is not only the absence of 
all sorrow, but the uuhitermpted and everlasting enjoyment of pleasure. These plndits mention two kinds of 
mooktee, via. drat, that which they call kr&mii mooktee, and which cunaiils in ascending by degrees from one. 
heaven to another till the person obtains the other, viz. nirvanb mooktee, or absorption iii the divine nature. 
The pouranik^ phiidits speak of five lllnds of mooktee; 1. that in which the person assumes the form of God; 
f. that in which he enjoys the same kind of happiness as God ; T that which consists in being near God ; A 
Ihpt wherein thg person is the friend of God ; and 5. that iu which he is God's servanU 
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seen, or made plain to the senses, is called pr&tukslih ; that which is 
judged of by inference is called unoomanfi; that which may be prov- 
ed by compaiison is called oopfimanu ; words, or sensible signs, are 
called shubdu. These four khfindus contain also accounts of what the 
Hindoo pundits call pQdarL’hu ; 1. things ; fi. qualities; 3. work; 4. 
existence; 5. separation; 6. union ; 7. absence. These are again 
subdivided, as 1. things are arranged under nine heads. 2. qualities 
under twenty-four heads; 3. work under five heads ; 4. existence un- 
der one head ; 6. separation under one head; 6. unioti Utider three 
heads ; 7. absence under three heads. 

b 

* • . 

The najyu durshunu maintains, in opposition to the bouddhus^ 
w’ho affirni that the world exists of itself, and that there is no ere- 
ator, since he is not.discoverable by the senses,* that the full fruit of 
the proof arising from the senses may be obtained from tiiree other 
species of proof, viz. that which arises from inference [unoomanuj, 
from comparison [oopfimanu] and from sounds [shubdu.] For in- 
stance, take a proof arising from inference: God exists; this we infer 
from his works. The earth is the work of some one — neither man nor 
gods have power to create it. It must then be the work of the be- 


*The lioaddh&9 disregard nil the doctrines and ceremonies of religion; Respecting heaven and hell* 
which can only he proved to exist from inference* they say* we bwdieve nothing. There is a heaven : -who 
says it ? and* after sinning men will go to hell ; of this* what |>roof is there ? The worship of Ghiiga* Shi vfi* 
Uoorga* Shyania* Kartikil*^ J&^ddtiatree* the chhrhkii poiya* Ihedol^ yalrh* the n\\nd& ootsRvf* &c. wc re- 
gard uut* since the fruit arising from these ceremonies cannot he proved* hut from inference. 
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ing whom we call God. If the bouddhus say, we regard not proof ' 
from inference, the naiyb asks, When you are absent on a journey, 
how is it that your wife does not become a widbw, since it is im- 
possible to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According 
to our mode of argument, by a letter from the husbapd we infer 
with certainty that the husband exists ; but according to your ar- 
gument [the bouddhus], your wife ought to become a widow. These 
writers give another example respecting this kind of prdof : Where 
there is sn^oke there is fire-^smokc arises from that inountain — 
therefore there is fire in the mountain. 

.S .. 

• ) 

This d&rslninu further maintains that God exists as thefclKef spirit, 
and that he also exists as the nhimal soul, or as the soil of all ani- 
mated beings. In each body he is separate, otherwise when one soiil 
was affected, all Mrould be equally afiected, and the good or evil ac- 
.tioiis of one soul would be equally the actions of every soul. When 
one soul obtained mooktee (deliverance from future birth) then all 
would obtain mooktee at the same moment. Mooktee [rather the 
cause of mooktee] is the knowledge of self^ or the knowledge of 
spirit. He who possesses not this knowledge, immersed in carnal 
ignorance, is like a man who seeing a string fancies it a snake, and 
flees from the string as though it. were a real serpent. 

Of all the dOrshunus, the naiyayika shastros are most read in Bengal; 
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Yet the books now studied are neither the aphorisms of Goutumu, nor 
the comments by Ooduyunacharjyu and others; but principally five 
works written by Gffngashu, Rughoonat’hu, Mut’lioora-nat’bo, Jugfi- 
deeshu, and Gudadhuru. The work of Gunashu is now treated as an 
original work; it is called Chintuniunee. The works of Rughoo * 
nafhu and Mut’hoora^hat ’hu are comments on the Chintumunee. 
The two latter writers have written comments on the work of Ru- 
ghoonat*hti. Small abstracts on the shubdu khundu by different 

I 

pundits are also read. These works are not now read for the sake 
of obtaining real information, but in order tp qualify a person to 
dispute ill public;, for at*present, ,tbis i-s the criterion of learning 
among tht Hindoos : he who can make the greatest noise, and, 
by the volubility of his tongue and the strength of his lungs, Ijeac 
down his adversary, is sure to obtain the laurel of vietorv. To 
dispute respecting the meaning of the sliastrus whenever a imniber 
of pundits have met together, seems to have been, from the most ■ 
ancient periods, a custom among the Ilindou.s, and is so at tlie 
present day,* At great feasts, and on other occasions, ndien a 
nuiiiher of pundits are assembled, it is common for two or more 


* It appears to hare been common amonf; the Jews for Ihclrdocturs of the law ti hold to explain 

the meaning of their law. It was piriiaps at one of these n]cctin<;s where Ciirisf, in his yoiitlh w;ts found* 
by his parciils, sitting at the feet of the doctors, hcHriiig and asking them (piestiuns; a.'id when all who heard, 
him were in a perfect transport of adiuiration [Dr. Doddridge's translarioii] at Ills understanding and an- 
swers V* See Jemitigs'e Jewnh Atitiffuilief, voL S. page (7. 
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p&ndits to begin a wrangle, purely for the sake*bf obtaining honour 
from the spectators on account of their learning. 

A very scandalous story is told of ‘one of the naiyayika pSndits, 
which I here add. It serves to shew the eagerness with which 
these disputations have been carried on : £iik8hfi-dhur^*mishr& was 
a very learned man. It is said he could repeat the Whole of the 
^luhabliaiutu from memory, and the contents of the c^endar rdat- 
ing to the nukshfitrus, the varus, the titlhees, the y(%us, &c. for 
fij'tecn clays, without referring to the calendar (punjika|. From this 
last circumstance he received hie name, pukshu being |the name of 
(he fifteen days increase and fifteen days decrease 0 $ ihe moon. 
Rughoonat’hu'shiromunee, another pundit, envied the iime of Puk- 
shu-diiDru, and challenged him to a grand dispute, to t^ which was 
the most learned. The king commanded the meeting take place. 
Tliey met at Pukshh-dh6ru*s school. For some days the disputation 
continued, but Rughooiiat’hu obtained no advantage over his ad- 
versary ; till at length he thought of an expedient which gained 
him a dishonourable victory : having obtained the affections of the 
daughter of PCikshu-dhuru, he persuaded her to place herself in an 
indecent situation, in the midst of the dispute, in a place where her 
father would see her. She did so-: as soon as her father glanced 
his eye on her, he was overwhelmed with confusion, and his ad,- 
versary had the advantage over him in every succeeding argument. 



Vatlu-vyasfi was the founder of the vadantu sect. The princi* 
pies taught in this school may be seen in the translation of the vi- 
dantu<saru.* 

The secoml sodtru of the viidantu is to this purport : After a per- 
son has ascertained what true religion is, he will wish to know who 
ili'unihu (Gud) is. This second aphorism dclines this question thus : 
He who creates, preserves and destroys tlie world — is Uramhu. 

The doctrine of the vadantu respecting God is, that he is purunt- 
atmu,’!* destitute of all qualities, Qviz. there is one God, respecting 
whom nothing can be known than that he existsj but, for the sake of 
his worshippers, fviz, that they may have sometliing on which to 
place their faith, and before which they may perform their worksj 
tins diirsliQnu .admits the idea that God is possessed of qualities, [viz.* 
.that he iius assumed the forms of the gods, and is to be worshipped- 
through tlie popular ceremonies J. If it he asked, After having es- 

tablished the doctrine that God is not possessed of qualities, why 

* See page 3*46. 

t Reapectlng the T&dAatn lUit'ion of Godi a learned friend thnt writes to me : P<ioniO!ihh. atm''.# and se- 
veral other worde» signify pure splriCf not connected even with iiitclU'Ct. TliiSf according to the vadaiuii, is 
God. Prikriteei Pr&dhuiiQv &c. signify matter. Spirit is considered as piin (<^noop'ihiti!i), or clothed with 
propertiesi attriboteSf intellect, or niatteri (oopiiliitfl.) In the latter sense it is that Spirit, or God, exists in all 
the numberless forms of creatures. But the (oopodhees) vis. iiitelloct, matter. &c. arc not essential parts of spi- 
rit, but idvcntitious tilings, in which spirit is held by prejudice. True knowledge destroying this prejudice, pro- 
duces mooktcf , or liberation.'’ 
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do you admit him to be possessed of qualities ? It is answered, that 
the understanding cannot lay hold of a God without qualities ; in 
order, therefore, that the conceptions of the worshipper may be able 
to take hold of something upon which to fix the mind, God is ad- 
mitted to be possessed of qualities. Further, God is to be regarded 
as possessed of qualities to avoid the error o? the bousldh&s, into 

which men would be likely to fall if the doctrine of ^e mere ex- 

; 

iiteiice of God were left floating in the world. Henc4 the vadan- 
tu describcti God as one poorooshu fmalej existing id millions of 
forms, from the ant, to Btumha the first of the gods, ^n the same 
way as one person sitting in the centre of, a room surrounded with 
looking-glasses is seen in every separate glass. But tlien how does 
this agree with the doctrine tluit God is invisible tnd without 
form ? To this the vadantu replies, tliat such is the will «f God, he is 

I 

with or without form. How do the different fiowera assume so ma- 
ny different colours? This can be attributed only to the power or 
energy .[shuktee] of God. It is then asked, Is then the energy of 
God separate or distinct from God ? The vadantii says, No. 

The philosophers of this school further teach that God is the ever- 
blessed, and that absorption in him is to be obtained by what is 
called tutwu-gnanfi,* or Biumhu-gnanfi. The fruit of this tutwfi- 

* br» the knowledge of first prmciptes. Thio is the same thing with Vivakhi diicriminationi 
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gnanu is present emancipation from the body, and absorption iti 
God. The fruit arising from performing the religious service caU 
led oopasuna,* is gradual emancipation. 

The original work of VadU'Vyasfi is called Sarecriku>so6tru. The 
other works at present read in Bengal are the following, viz. Sa- 
roSrikU'bhashyii, Bacbfispdtee, K&lputuroo, Purimfilu, Bibburunu, 
VartikU, Vildantu-saru, Vadantu-puribhasha, Siddhantii>lasD, Sid- 
dhantu-vindoo, and Punchudush^. The second and the sixth of 
the above books are commentaries on the work of Vadu-vyasu. The 
rest are compilations from the vadantu. 

The principal subjects in the above works, as reported to me by 
several pundits, arc, 1st. the fruit of works in a future life; Sd. 
definitions of Bromhu-gnauu ; 3. Brumhu is the soul of all life, 
or, every living tiling is Brumhu 4tli. the doctrine of the crea- 
tion ; 5th. what kinds of devotion, or works, procure the djflereut 
kind?! of emancipation, or deliverance from future birth. 


* There are two linds of oopaai\na« one of which is the serving of God in the mindi and the other by ouN 
ward ceremonies. 

t ** With respect to God» Pythagoras appears to have tanght, that he is the Uiuvcr.*al Mind \ diflused 
through all things; the source of all animal life ; the proper and intrinsic cause of all motion.” £n/!cU, 

Uu« 
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There are a great number of books of this school, and the names 
of many are to be obtained among the pflndils ; but only the above 
twelve books are read in Bengal, and at present they are read only' 
by few. Not more than two or three persons can be. found who 
I are thoroughly acquainted with their contents. The \'&dantu-saru 
is read as much as any. Those who study the works irf this philo- 
sophy are called vadanth pundits. t 

Juyuminee wrote the sootrus which gave rise to thaf Meemangsa 
durshhnu. Those who study the meemangsa shastrfs are called 
mwmangsikiis. 

The following is the meaning of the second sudtru Jn the work 
of Jfiyumince : The first s55tru having laid , down thia proposition, 
that a person will acquire learning, or a knowledge of the shastru, 
for the sake of obtaining the knowledge of religion, the second 
sodtr&.goes to the definition of w'hat dhurmu, viz. religion is. This 
ptindit says, it is the performance of what God has commanded in 
the vadus, and the al staining from what he has forbidden in these 
books. 

But Juy&minee, having laid down this pnbposition, anticipates 

* 

an objection that some one may make against the vadus: If the 
commands and the prohibitions of the vadus be the definition of 
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religion, what then are all the different etorics, histories, &e. in the 
vadfis, which Contain neither commands nor prohibitions? To this 
Juyumiuee replies ; These stories, histories, &c. are given to illus- 
trate and confirm the commands and prohibitions of the vadus : as 
for instance, On a certain occasion a quarrel took place betwixt the 
gods and the hsoorus. The gods were defeated and dispersed, and 
the usoorfis took ppssession of their places, and began to reign in 
their $tcad« The gods collected as much as possible of their sub- 
stance, and entrusted it to the care of &gnec. Some time after, the 
gods recovered their advantages over the usoorus, and resumed their 

\j 

former places. They then went to Ugnee (fire), and demanded the 

• t 

\j 

property* which they had deposited in his hands. Ugnee said, 
whatever came into lira hands he always devoured ; notiiing staid 
with him. The gods were angry, and began to beat him so dread- 
fully that fignee wept : from the tears that ran from his eyes sil- 
ver first arose. This is a story related iu the vadus, to )M)iut«out 
why the vadus have forbidden that silver shoiiUl be given.as duk- 
.shina: silver being produced from tears is an unclean thing, and 
consequently improper to become a gift after an offering. 

The sootrus, or aphorisms, of Goutumu, Vadfi-vyasfi, and Juyu- 
minee have been commented upon by a number of pdiulits. Among 
others, VatsyayuniH, and others, have written comments on the 
8o5tru8 of Goutumh; Sh&nk&racharjyb, and' others, have written 
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comments on the work of Vad&*vyasur; and SavurQ, and others, 
have written comments on Juyumiuee’s sootrus. 

Kupilu, a moonee, was at the head of the sankhyii school. £&sh- 
wuiu-krishnu, and other pundits^ have written comment* on a work 
of KOpilh’s. The Bengalee piiudits are acquainted witl) only one 
work belonging to this class of the six dorshuniM. Itkis book is 
called Sankhyu-tutwu-koumoodee. Very few pbndit^study this 
book. Those who study the sankhyii sha^rus are calle^ sankhy&s. 

I select a sootrii of Kupilu’s, as a speciqien of the safkhyii dur- 
shuuu : The happiness which the gods enjoy, is of tilt ^ame na> 
tore as that which mankind derive from worldly thingp : in the 
happiness derived from every kind of work there is injwry done to 
others, as in ploughing a field a number of insects are killed ; so of 
tne .happiness enjoyed by the gods; amongst whom there are wars, 
Slq. . Y^orldly happiness is subject to decay ; so is the happiness 
of the gods.* There are aho degrees of happiness among the 
gods as well as among men. That happiness which is distinct 
from the happiness of the gods and of worldly men, in its nature 
.Tiid effects, is called mooktee. The person who knows the mate- 


* It is ft point which the Hindoo p&ndiu cootider as completely settled (siddhantS,) that whoever hu ft 
hocly has sorrow. U/duibaf the greatest of the .!;ods, is clothed with a body* aod of course has sorrow, though 
ioctfusiderablf iu iu degree. ^ 
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rial world; the power or force which gave it birth, and the Be- 
ing in whom this power, or force resides,* can enjoy this mooktee, 
viz. the happiness which is distinct from that either of gods or 
worldly men. 

The saiikhyu durshttna, respecting the origin of the world, teaches 
the doctrine of the male and female powers, viz. the generating 
principle, and nature [matter],* but that the pre-eminence belongs 
to nature [matter]; and that the generating principle is only the 
passive instrument, The twenty-five principles of nature are only 
proper to receive impressions, and, therefore are to be acknowledg- 

m 

ed as objects to be acted upon. Matter is to be considered as 
distinct from the three qualities (goonus). Spirit, according to 
the sankhyu, is distinct in each body, otherwise it would follow 
that all would be happy in one person's happiness, or miserable in 
one person’s, misery. ^ 

* <j reeks advanced, appeared (amake considemblc iinproTtmentH \n their philosophy as 

ns the Hindoos. Among the latter, the doctrine of the vuitbashikiia respecting atoms was greatly improved by 
tbe light which Vad^vyash threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of an intelligent agent to operate 
upon the atoms.- Kftpilh also, ns above, makes the knowledge of (lie Being in vrbum the force which gave 
birth to the material world resides, necessary, to obtaining mooktee, vi/. uksorptifin in Ciud. The progress of 
improvement appears to have been eaactly similar among the Greeks : ^'Tlic most ini|)ortiiiit improvement 
which Anaiagorai made upon the doctrine o( his predecessors, was tliat of separating^ in his system, the active 
principle in nature from the material mass upon which it acts, and ihns introducing a distinct inlulligeiit cause 
of nil things. The riroilar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the basis of nature, being without life 
or motion, he concluded that there must have been, from eternity, an hitelligeiit principle, o^ infinite iiiind, ei- 
isting separately from matter, which having a power of motion within itself, fiist communicated motion to the 
material mass, and, by uniting bomogenial particlesb produced the various forou of nature.*' FnJtM, lot; 
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A moonee named Patunjulu was the founder of the sect which 
is called by his name. This is called the y5gfi philosof>hy. 

The second aphorism of the patunjulu-sbotru is to this purport: 
What is y5gu ? Yoga is the restraining the mind from wandering, 
and fixing it on God. 

One of^the chief subjects treated of in the patunjiliu is yogS,* 
which is performed to obtain God. In >this act of Hindoo worship 
there are eight distinct parts, called ybmii, niyumfi, asuni, prauayamfi, 
prutyaharh, dhyanO, dhaitma, sumadhee. ' The meaniig of yumb is 
the subduing all the inward powers, so that the mind,! unmindful of 
every thing except God, is fixed on God. Niyunfu means the 
subjecting of the members of the body, viz. hands, feet, mouth, 
nose, ears, eyes, &c. that they may abstain from sin, viz. the hands 
lliiit they do not steal, the feet that they do not go into any’ iin- 
proper^place, &c. There are five sorts of asuiiu [sittingj, viz. pud< 
mu>asunu, i. e. sitting with both feet across the thighs; swQ**tik- 
asunu, i. e. sitting with the legs bent under the thighs ; mnyoor- 
asunti, kookkoot'UsunQ, and vesr-asfinu. The latter asunu is per- 
formed by sitting with one leg bent over the other. Pranayamu is 


* Th«ic are two aorta of ySgS, one of which ia called yogt'eaahUht'hii, and epnaiata in icing the mind on 

S^liirit (God), fhia ia treated upon in the. tootl celebrated writinga. The other tonaiata in Ihoae external ao 
tiona which aaaiat tboK peraona whoac miiida arc not yet fixed on God. 
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performed by squeezing^ the nose with the thumb and two dngers 

of the right hand, taking the thumb and then the fingers off at 

intervals, while with the thumb and two bngers of the left hand the 

person counts four, then sixteen, and then eight, during each of 

which times a muntiu is repeated. While counting four he draws 

in his breath ; while counting sixteen he holds his breath; and while 

counting eight he lets go his breath. Prutyaharu signifies collecting 

the mind into a point, or turning the mind from earthly comforts, 

and placiyg it on God. Dhyanu includes abstract meditation on. the 

particular form of a god. Suinadhee means meditation exclusively on 

God. Of this there arc two kinds, viz. that meditation which may be 

broken, and that which in no way can be broken, even though the 

person should be put to the heaviest tortures. ^ 

* 

Of this part of the six durshunu.s, tvvo hooks arc chiefly read 
amongst the Bengal pundits. The names of these books are Patun- 
jrilu-sootrii and Bhozu-da'vb-dhrttu-bhashyu.*" Those who study 
these shastrils arc called patuiijulees. 


* wis a kSng of the aoiitb. Comments on the ere attributed to .bin. Otfaert they 

were written by phndits under bit direction. 



TRANSLATION 


or THE 

Contents of the VadantU-Sarii.^ 

THE vadantu doctrine ret^pecting God seems to prevail among 
the great l)ody of* the learned Hindoos. The whole scheme of this 
sect is not known by any one pundit in Bengal perha}>i; though I 
have heard that there are one or jtwo persons thus learnffl.f 

The vudantu-saiu is a compilation fion) the work of Vadu-vyasu. 
1 1 was written at Benares about two hundred years ago» by a pfin- 
dit named rhrhin«hungsu>sudanuudu. 

..S-' 

Firstjthe author assigns three reasons for publishing the doctrine of 
the vadantu in the w'orld, viz. to humble the pride of Kukootst’hu, . 

• SarSL means essence, and tficrefore llic title of this work imports that it is the c8.«ciicc of the viidautft 
pkilosofihy. 

t Oi those who profess to study the durshiinhs. ro persons at present abide by all the decisions of any one 
school or sect. Kr»pccting the I3lviiic L'einp. the dorlrim* of the \iidr.ntrj srviiis to prevail must among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pfindits ; on the subject of abstract ideas and logic, theiiaiyfiisiu liighcst esteem. . 
On creation, there aro 4 hice opinions derived hum the ditrsliAnhs : the one is t lint of the atomic pliilosophy j 
arnaher that of luatter pc:s:.es.sii:g in itself the power of assiuning all manner of forms, and the otJier is. that 
spirit operates upon mat ter. und produces the universe in all its various forms. 'J'he first opinion is that of the 
vohbashiLfi and nwiy^i seliuuls; the second is that of the saiikliyh. and the latter of the vaduntii. The palhnjbltt# . 
• respecting ciealiun. inuiiJaiiis liie iilea that the universe arose from the Tcileci-ion of spirit upon matter in a 
visible furrii. '1 he nieeiuaiigSM, uii the 5.aiiic Miliject. descrihes creation as arising out of the cuiiiiiiand of God ■ 
joining to hiinself two funcied beings called JJIi''iimh and Udli- rmh. (I'eligion and lireligion). All the dfir* 
shun i>, except the saiikliyu. S'lirce in elill^iderillg Gotl as the JJiicctur oj sili tliingfi. itnd that iiiaiter and spirit 
are eternal. On the sulijccl of olnaining ubaorpiioii. or final hiippiiicsa. the di^rshiinilis point out diticreut ways, 
as. 1. ^hc proper Luowicdgv ul HraiuU&. k'. faith. works. 
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the first king of the race- of the sun, who .was intoxicated with an 
idea of his own wisdom ; next, to point out the obtaining of Briimhu- 
goanfi, as the certain way to obtain mooktee, idstead of the severe 
tbpQshyas of former yoogus, which tupfishyas the present race were in- 
capable of performing, and to destroy among men the attachment to 
the way of works connected with the desire of future adtrantage, as so 
long as this desire of future advantage remained, the creature pould ne- 


ver be delivered from liability to future birth and the third reason 
for making known this doctrine of the vadantfi was to destroy in the 
mind of tJ^rjoonii that attachment to present forms (in the persons of 
his relatives) which prevented hin^from underlSsking with vigour the 


war agaibst Dooryodhiinfi and his brothers. 


The discourse which Krishnii held with ttrjoonii Vadfivyasb ob- 
tained by tfipushya,t and hence wrote the vadantu shastrilj 

Shunkfiracharjyii wrote the comment on tlie vadantfi called bhash- 
yfl, and a disciple of tjtdwuyanundu-pQrbinhuogsfi, a sfinyasee, wrote 
from this bhashyb the book called Ydiiantfi-saiu, 

The Fythegorieu liagftt, that elhR Sie rttionel miad ii firee finmthe tiieiiu of the body, it mum ea 
etberiel vehicle, and paeiei into tbe legiont of tfaadeed. where it remema-tUI itiiient beoktolhie waiid. tobe 
the inhabitant of ■erne other body, brutal or hnuui i and that, after lulferingMCCMveporgatioaib whenUi* 
adSeieatly purified, it iateoeivedeapumg tbe god*, aodtetaniitothe eteraelwuioe fiopn which it pnoMdod." 
EiifiM,pag^99f, 

t The Hindoo aheatrlb tea^thetby peribniNngtfipibhye* peison may obtain whatever he desirea. 

t Thii u an important 1^, .Mnppft pfovea that the bhOgKv&t-geete, in which thu diaconne betwiat jCriah- 

and DrjoonS ia relates et]eiigBf*CMiaiaa the aeme doctrinee aa the vidanifi dOrahSaii. 

Vv* 
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Aft($r this introduction the author proceeds^ . . 

Tlie meaning of the word yndonth is, the third or last part of the 
vadu, called gnanh kandfi. It is-aLto called an oopOnishfid, as it teaches 
wliat is called Brumhh>gnanh. 

h 

1 . 

There are four parts in the vadanth; 1st hdhikarle; i;|e. he who 
knowing the contents of the vadfi, and the hngus,; is free fr<^ the desire 
of the fruit of his jj^tions, and from the murder of bramsns, cows, 
women, and children, and dirom the crime of adultery, A, who also 
performs what is called nityfi kfirmfi, in which is includtt the duties 
of the shastrh and of his cast, cheiiishing liis relations, 2 k. ; the ce> 
remonies called noimittikS, viz. those sacridees, and other ^rms, which, 
follow the birth of a son, &c. ; the prayhschitths for the leioval of sin, 
called ehandrkyunfi, fasting, alms, &c. and also the cerei|onies called 
oopashna, or shandilyu vidya,* viz. intense or abstracf meditation 
on Bronihu, according to the directions of the vadbs, and:fixing in the 
mind; tlntt, seeing every thing proceeded from Brumhlt^ and at the 
time when theToar yoogiia shall have run round, and the world is de- 
stroyed, then (as eartlien vessels of every description, when broken, 
return to the dirt from whence they rose)> all will be absorbed in him 
again; therefore, Brhmhb is every thing. f 

* The eeremoniei which 8buiSiljr%- ft nomwe, Snt perfenned.. 

t The doctrine pr the libligIhrBt'gSSleii in itiktcoiiiiDniutj with Iheie ideal. In the dhilogne hctwiit- 
Kiahntt and UrjoonB, the fomier dcKribea Brttmlift u the wul of idl Mnf^ u being the Mnuce of tUi and 
yet ni "one Vhe lihedi aloof naintereited in thoM w.odu.'' Again "X ant genoatioB and dinolnlioni thein* 

cahaaarible 
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‘ In tfie' vAdh there are s^eral kinds of khowldd^^ one of wbtcli is 

^■4 e 0 I f ^ w ^ * 

ciiUed duhfirS/ another oophkdsbQlfi,' another pfirySnkdi another sbm- 
bflrgd/&c. &cw 

itii ceremonies are connected Mrith taro kinds of frui^ that which 
is chief, and that which is infeiior^ as in performing sacrifices, &c. 
the cliief fruit sought is the destruction of sin, the possession of a 
holy mind, and then Brttmhtl*gnanh ; the inferior kind of, fruit is the 
destruction of sin, and residenee with the gods for a limited period.* 
This is illustrated by the person who plants a maiigo tree: his chief 
expectation is eating the fruit of the tree; the secondary expectation 
is sitting under its shade, &c. The chief fruit of oopasttnh is a fixed 
mind on Bruinliu, or Brumhk-gnanii ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoy nieut of happiness with the gods... He who has obtained niook* 
tee does not desire this inferior fruit. 

exhaustible seed of all mtarc.” "At the.end of the period (the nm Mttie day of Brhnjjih, a thou- 
sand revolutions of tlw yooghs] ail things return into my pVimordial sopret, and at the beginning of anoUier 
khiph 1 create them all again.’' " I will nowtcll thee what ia gnbA., W^-^ket nf wisdnan fiwp onder^ 

standing which thou wilt enjoy imnMttality. It is that which bath no beghnung. and is suprciae. even Brlini- 
hU. It is all hands and feet ; itis all Awes., heads, and eyes; and. ell ear^ it aheeth in the midst of the world 
possessing the vast whole. Itself exempt from every organ, it is tha reSected light of every. Awnity of tha or- 
gans. Unattached it contsiineth dl ttingjit and wlUiirat tpiality it partakcth of every quality. It is the inside * 
end the eutdde, enditis the move^le end Imnov^POf eilnatnie. Flrom.tlM amutenem of ita parts h is in- 
conceivable. It stendi^h at a distance, jet.H ie present, ft is endhrided, yet in ell things it stsndetbdftidet}. 
It is the ruler of all things:, it is thnt- which MW dshb^'etin nndnow prodneeth. 1th the light of lii^ and 
it h declared to be free Aom derkness. It ii wiadoiA,. that which is thn object of wudhm. rad that which is tp 
be obtained by whdom, andhpiesiAth iaeveiy.bi^.'* ftmteit*s l iw n rj|rt sn BUfglMU-Oiita. 

* ** Pythagotu teeght. that wIm^ it ' (the aonQ, after sailiBrti^ sneeessive porgattons, h sufficiently pi^ 
fted>.l* is rocmvcd.emciigthd geidin^ pd f i M g . 
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reliction; If ANMSR8, &e. 

^ ^at which is the means of perfecting Bniinhh-gnanh is called Sa- 
dfiniS, which is of four kinds, viz; the rejection of the mind, which de> 
cides upon what w changeable knd what unchangeable |n the^rld; 
a. the distate of all fleshly pleasures, and of all the 
exists among the gods; -S. .the six following qua1itiei| an unruffled 
mind ; Subjugation of the passion^ ; linnspenting genero Jty ; contempt 
' of the woild; the absence;^ .whkfover obstructs t^i obtaining of 
.Brumhu’gnanh, and unwavering fai^ in the shastrhijl 4. the desire 
ef mooktee, oi^lbspir^tidii in Briimhk 


'Bramhlkii;ivethtttthg'ii^^ which is his 

work, is cliy^ahle/ The bem ftniels tlie un- 

^changeable Brflinhfl^ and in.^li is ncwe eile. Devo- 

tednims fo jGc^ 'Mfot^ded to^e^alt the chapter anl promote real 
happiness. ■ It^ is iriM^ Uiat in 'the p^suit o# earthl| things, there 
is cessc happiness; it arid iiiterrupte|, and exposed 

to beiuavementi^ ’^^ itt devoted^ is uniht^rupted happi> 

ness ; on this account. hply men, ^^i^hp/pah dh^^^ betwixt sub- 

stance and shadQS^;^i|^ejBpugh^t=theithappmess in God. Those piin- 
dits who declare. that enjoyed in the 

heavens of tte which 

19 l^towed in tyVil^jtt^ inconstant ; there- 


' i^|s.:npt ’ .permanent 'That 

.'..‘..Sjl^^^Wh is outwar<l 

:'.piiienii'onieif-'^th»1i8ppihesisde;i(^ij^^ holy men, 

who desire mooktee, despibe 
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]; The h^ng of the vadanto ; S, by inference, . See, making clear in 
the mind, the meaning of the vadi^ntu ; 3. fixed mind on that of >yhich 
the person haa thus Obtained th^^meaning: these three, .and the way 
in. which these three are obtained^ also that power over the mind- bji 
which a person is enabled to cast every diing but these three: oif^thts 
is called sQmii. That, by which the ten difiTerent members of the body 
are.kept in Subjection, , this is called dumb.. however, amidst the 
constant iierfonnance of siimb, and dbniu,.the desire after gratification 
should by any means arise in the mind, ; then that by which this de- 
sire is crushed is called oopbiiitee. The forsaking of the world, and 
other arts, by a sbnyasee, ti^ho walks^according to the vadb,, this also is 
called oopvrutee. Respecting oopu^ten two opinions liave prevailed. 
HiQse pundits whp wrote ttie comments on ^he vadantii befi>re the 
time of Shunkhracharjyb taught, that in. seeking mooKtee, or ab* 
sorption, it is not. proper to forsake the practice of religious cere- 
monies, but that in performing these works the desire of the^fiaiit of 
these actions ought to be. fowJ^ni^ that works according to,thevR- 

* KruhnSj in tb« convcmtimi'iritii iwn th« pufiiitiMi bf<!inUjfinf ta aaMht fa» —MHmj the 

iwnious. in perfect ebittaction from nU objecli vf Sie wiiM% mri ia harfag tlM w|mlc mind Sjwd eo BrSmM : 
X extract a few paragraphs : “A man is said to beconSnsed in wisdom, when hefiwsnketh evcrjdniro wbieht 
enteretb into his hharb and of himself ia hWPr.^iHi|d ebnfWM iu.tniMalC . Hiandnd is nadistotbed in adv«- 
sit; i hejs happy and caoteoted in pmsptiUyt end be ka stiangp tp.anavotynjiiWi^aiid anger. Sook a visa - 
nan » called nmooneo. Ttie trisSoaiof that anqi ia !S«liaMii)> a d,,wto in all thinge iii without affeetipn. and - 
hatring received good or evil. nmdNrirejpicoth at is.fjaaidonmi by-Uwodierk. llii wndomilcoa- 

Srmed. when, like the tortoiipi haeen draw:inBtth^.HMn^N»and Mptraiaeiemftomtiwir wonted purpose." 
^The wise ncKhcr grievo ibc tkisidetd nor fi>»thekdW>" ' Vlho.wisp men, to whom pun end pleasore am 
the umo. is formed for famaoitaliQF.*' ’ . Shostj. which followcth tlw>dietBtee.<rfthe moving passions, car*- 

tieSi' away the reaeon, ae the stons M 'haih ra^ug ocean.'* . . tf’lhe man whoso passions eaior to. 

heart ai waten rga hito 4w Hl•w•U|pgJM^^fle dwjhfo obtaiace>.htippineiM.*t ; ^jtto ii corioos doctriae fa tifo 

■opth' 
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clQ should be performed for the obtaining of divine wisdom, and that 
tiic result of obtaining this wisdom will be absorption in Brumhu. 
In this respect works are helpers, when performed without being con- 
sidered as a bargain, that for doing this and the other I shall obtain 
such and such benefits. Works, and the undivided desite of mooktee, 

arc to be attended to : as is illustrated in the followiiif^ comparison : 

■ ' 

two persons are riding together in two chariots. On|the road, the 

|; 

mouth of Krifthiil'h who in hiti joutli •pent hit whole time in tridcs among the cohnbitcjii 

with RadliOi the wife of Ajinft-ghoa^ and at the some time mistrcMca.] Even at the hour of 

deathi should he altain it, he shall mix with the iiicurporeal nature of Rrttiuhri/' TMmaii who may be i^elf- 

delighted and aelf-satlsAed, and who may be happy in his own soul., hath no intcreswilher in that which i^i 
done, or that which is not done.” The learned behAd Br&mlib uiile in the revercnMn umlrm perfected ia 
knowledge, in the oxp and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in him who eateth of tlieflesh of bo..;8. Those 
whoso minds are dscci on this equality, gain eternity even in this world. They piit ili^r trust in ItraiiiliQ, tlin 
eternal, because he Is every where alike free fioin fault.'* . *'Thc enjoymcnls which pilM^eed from the feelinas 
are as the wombs of future pain.” ** To the yogee gold« iron, and stones arc the samtt” '< Th(* yogCe con- 
stantly excrciseth Uie spirit in private. He is recluse# of asnbdoed mind unil spirit ; from hopr, and fn c 
from perception. He plontctli his own seat firmly on u spoa that is uudefiled ; neith^ too high nor too low, 
and sitteth upon the sacred grass which is called koosfi, coverod with u skin and a clolhii lliere he, whose bu- 
sinemSw^he* restraining of his passions, should sit, wkh liis mind fixed on one object a^ne, in the cx^Tcisc of 
bis devotion for the pvrificatioii of bis soul, keeping his head, neck, smd body, steady Without motion, 
fixed on thdV^int of his nose# lookiqg ot no other filace around.” ” The man %vhosc mind is endued with tii:*. 
devotion, and. looketh on all things alike, beholdcth the supreme soul in all things, and all things in the su- 
preniG soul.*’ ” Ho who, having closed up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in bis ouii breast, 
and fixed his spirit in bis head, standbig firm in the exercise of devotion, repeating in silence Om I the niy.stlc 
sign of Bruiiibli, shall, on his quitting this mortal frame railing u^ii me, without doubt go the journey of su- 
preme happiness.” lie my servant is dear unto me who is uncxjiccling, just, and pure, impartial, free from 

distraction of mhid, and who hath forsaken any .enterprize. He is worthy of niy love, who neither re- 
quirelh, nor findeth fautt, <ipho neither lamehtetli; nbrem'Ctetli, and bring my servant, h.ith forsaken both good 
and evil fertnne; who isIhesMme inllriendaliip and in hatred, in honour and in disl.oiiour, in cold and in Iic 0 f, 
in pain and in pleasure ; who iannsolicitooa about the event of things^ to whom praise and blame arc as one ; 
who is of litUc spirit, and pleased with whatuvse coaoCblo pass; wlio owncth no particular home, and who is 
of a steady mind.” ** WiidoDi is exemption from attachments and nfihetion for children, wife, and home ; a 

constant evenfloss of tamper upontfae arrival of evety event# j||ietbcr longed for or not; a constant and iiiva 
I iuble worslitp paid to iqe alone ; worshipping ta a private place, tud a dislike to the society of m:in. ” 
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chariot of one takes fire, and the horses only are left; and the horses 
of the other person die, and the chariot only is left. By uniting what 
is left to each, they may both accomplish their journey. Thus, the 
man who sits in his chariot without horses, is he who is always han- 
kering after happiness, and who, in consequence, never gets mooktee, 
or deliverance, but goes iii a perpetual round of transmigrations. Me 
whose chariot was burnt, and his horses remained, is the man who 
minds works, and who may by works obtain mooktee, but it will be 
attended with many difficulties ; whereas he who unites the* horses and 
chariot together, viz. he who unites works and the desire of compleat 
absorption together, he with ease will obtain mooktee. Formerly 
tins M'as the doctrine of the vadantb pundits, but Shbnkuracharyu, 
in a comment on the bhugiivut>geeta, has, by many proofs, shewn that 
this is wrong; that works are wholly excluded, and that by gnanu 
alone, or perfect abstraction, and realizing every thing as Brumhu, is 
the way to obtain mooktee.* 


* Ttiere apptars to be tome differenre betu ixt thii doctrine and ihnt taught iu the bhugl vtlt*gpc1a by Krisli- 
oQ to Urjoonil : ** Perform thy duly, and make the event e qual whether it terminate in good or evil. The misera- 
ble are so on account of the event of things. Wise men. who have abandoned all thought of the fruit of their 
acliotisi are freed from the chains of birthj and go lo ihe regions of eternal happiucss. Jituukd and otliers 
have attained perfection eve-n by works. Wise men call him a ptindit» whose every iiudertaLing is free from 
the idea of desire. He abandonetli the desire of a reward of his actions ; lie is always contented and iude* 
pendent, and nlHioughlie may be engaged in a work, he, as It were, doth nothing. God is to hv obtained by him 
who niaketh God alone the object of his works. The speculative and the practical doctrines are but one, for 
both obtain the selfsame end, and the place which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the fol- 
lowersofthe other, 'tlie man, whoi performing the duties of life, and quitting alliutercst in them, placcili tbrio 
upon Brltmbh, the Supreme, is not tainted by sin ; but remaineth like the leaf of the lotus imndectcd by the 
waters.” If thou shouldst be unable, at once, atedfastly to hx thy mind on me, endeavour tofiiul mr by means 
of constant practice. If niter practice lhou .^slill unable, follow me in my works siiprome^ fur by perfiirMi- 
ing works for me thon sbalt obtain peribctiun.” 

W w 
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Cold and heat* happiness and misery, honour and dishonour, profit 
and loss, victory and defeat, &c.. these are called dwimdwfi. Indifference 
to all this is called titiksha. When a person possesses this indifference* 
and a subdued mind* both these ate called suniadhee. When the words 
of the gooroo^ and of the Vadantu shastru, are believed without the 
shadow of a doubt, this is called shrfiddha. * When fliall I be deli- 
vered from this world* and obtain God r* this anxiou^ wish is called 
mooniookshootwfi* 




.The person who possesses thcM four^ualities, viz. Stiksha, sQina- 
iiee, shriiddha, and moomookshootwu, and who* ii^erforming the 
business of life, and ^e duties of the vad&,'‘is not deoflved, may pos- 
sess the fruits of the vadantfi. He is udhikharee. 


Here ends the first part of the radantfi, called Udl^karee. The 
next part is called vishfiyu. 

The"who1e meaning of the vadantii is this, that Bitimhfi and j^vu 
are one. This is called vishuyfi. That which, pervading all the mem- 
bers of the body, is the cause of life or motion, this is called jeevu. 
That which pervades the whole universe, and gives life or motion to 
all, this is Bfiimhu. Therefore that which pervades the members of 
the body, and that Which pwvades the universe, giving motion to ;dl 
-^these are one; That wisdom by which, a person realizes iliut j Vvu 
and BrSmhfi are one, this is cklled jt^wh-gnanfi, or the knowkd c 
of things as they are in reality. . , ' 
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Crumho, who is the governor, or director, is ever-living, unchange- 
able, and one; this world is his work, which is without life, diversified, 
and changeable. All the governors amongst men are living persons; 
a dead person can never sustain, the office of governor: all kind of 
work is without life ; that which is created cannot possess life. Theie- 
fore all life is the creator, or Brfimhfi. 

.k 

The reason why bodies move is owing to their being possessed of 
a principle of life, which is called atrafi. This atmu is God. He is 
the soul of the world:* this is the meaning of the whole vadantfi. 
Wherefore all are one, and the distinctions of X thou, he, are all ail^^ 
tificial, easting only for present purposes, and through pride. This 
pride is called iividyu. Though a man, should perform millions on 
millions of ceremonies, this fividyu can* never be destroyed but by 
obtaining Brumhu-gnauu.'}' This fividyfi is therefore for the afiairs of 
this world, and tuttwfi-gnanu is fur obtaining God. That jwyd and 
Brtimhu are oue is, therefore, the substance of the second part of the 
vadantu shastro, 

* Tli&foa adiiiiUud the aotient doctrine coiiceniing Godi as the enimating principle or soul of the world.'* 
Enfrld, /;nge.l43. 

The niind of man* occoi'diug to the stoics, is u spark of lhatdivme fire which is the soul of the world**' 

t The piTtcacy of the priticiple of ebstrflction.or of this system of devotion to Erfimliri. Kriahnn. in tlic 
bhWg .v'.t-gCct{i, ll'.us describes : ** If one whose , ways are ever so evil, scri'e me ulono, he is as respectablo as 
the just man. Those even who may be, of the wontbof sin ; women ; the tribei, of vuishyh and slioodrit. bImil 
go the ruprt'tne journey, if they take sanctuary with nio." 

Pluto taught iSat ** our highe.M good consist^ the coutcniplaiion and knowledge of the first whkli is 
ibiud or God." Enfield^ 


Ww* 
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The tlihd part Is called sdinbiliidhh or ^e agreehieBt betwixt 
Biriiiiibfi-gnaiib ahd ihevadfuitb shastti^ vix. that the vSdaiitll shastrtl 
is the teacher of Brbiiihi&->i[na]iii, and 'that by Ae vidlntR Brfimhfi- 
gnahtk may be obtained. .i- 

■ ■ ' . . ■ ’ ■ .f- 

The fourth part of the vadantR k called prbybjbnii j This importa- 
that the reason why the A^anttt was written was to dptioy wha t ia 
callediivid^, that is, that attachnwnt to present thii& which is ne- 
to the carry ing on of the affairs of the world J This firidyh 

^^destroyed by the obtaining of Brhmhb'^|j;naniL » 

To explain this, the following iUttstiution is given: a person, vex* 
ed with the necessity of births and deaths,* with anar, envy, lust, 
wrath, desire, worldly sorrow, worldly intoxication, pticl, &c. &c. takes, 
libme dowers, fruits, &c. to a gooroo, who understauia the vadantu,. 
and has obtuned Brfiioh&-<{^nb^ and telb him his smpy.. The goo* 
roo, endeavouring to eitcite til his mind a contempt o| the things of 
.this world, teaches him Brbmh|i*gnaaii;«.> . . 


Attachment to the world is iHustrated in this Way: a person sees » 
string lying on the grdund, and iihaginSs ili^ be a snake. His fears. 

* TIm F]rSiW<diinitta^|iiiaV(aie Mn 

yriadplMwShSweUiiMiiaiittStk^^^ Wwishrakewi^^ leul 

Sttmi talvthe bodj m •'paniihiMat fiir iilik.eriaiMiii ft SinBer ftia/to iiiipifa'nwre ft-b nisicieiitl/ poriSed 
to NtomtoOftd. la the «aaiw«rad IrnlitoWnftftn SftHiiitoitiib Kable, dii^ mj iabtbit not 

•ntr SBinMtliWftitoMim.batStolM^ MaStato toariti^toihalMatoM 

■tonal tow of niwriwHy.** SiifiiU, pigilM. 
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are excited as liiudb as thougli.it were a jneal snak^ and yet he is en* 
tireiy undi^r the poi^erof mis^e: so the man tirho is /under the in- 
fluence of the woHd^ his hope% fears,, desires, pride, sorrow,, &c. &c. 
are exoited by that Which, is hodiing, which has no substance anrl 
therefore he is considered as being under the influence of ignorance. 
ButBrumhii, he is> ever^ting, he ia;Wisdoni, he is happiness, he is 
unchangeable, kndr he has no equal All things past, present, and to 
come ; all that is in the earth,, sky, Scci of every class and description, 
all this is Briimhil, who eiusts in two ways, as the cause of all things, 
and as the things.' themselves. 

If this be not admitted, .then 
matter) he is beholden to> another.* 

***AliiM«t lUwtMnlpbUoipIrertagreedinadfbUHiigtmiiiruiciplefiiiiMitiirf, oneMtiveai^d tiieother.piii^ 
■ive, but they diflbrod tn the inemier in which tlie j conceiTcd thete principles to subsist. Seme held God ud 
Matter to be two principles, . which av^. eternally opposite, notonly diCeriiig in their essence, bnthavinjnn 
common principle by which they can be united. This was the doctrine taught by Anaxagoras, and after him by 
FIttto, and tlic whole Old Academy. This system, for the sake of perspicuity, we will call the Dualistic ays* 
tom. Others were cqufinoed, tbatsiatumooiisiats of these two ponciples; butfinding thcmiielvca perplexed 
by the difficulty with which they saw the Dualistic Systemsto he eacambered, that of supposing two indepcnd* 
ent and opposite pnnclplcs, they rappostd both t^se to be coi^pibiiended innno universe, and conceived 
tiiem to be united by p neeesiaiy and easehtial bond. To effect this, two diiR^ent hypothesea were proposed^ 
Some thought God to have been etmaUy united to matter in bne whole, which they called Chaos, whence it 
wassentforth, And aoeitnhi time bronght infoibrm, by the energy of the divine inhabiting mind. This was the 
System of Emanation, commonly embraced antieht barbaric philosophers, and afterwards adodtled into 

tiie early theogomes of the Greeks. . Otiiers attemfipd to explain .the subject more philosophically, and; to avoid • 
the absurdity which they con^iveihto attend both former syUeius, aaserted, that God, the rational and ef* 
Mffmt principle, is as intimate^ Oonnee^d^^ith tho umverie,as the human mkid with the body, and isaform* 
log poyrer, so otiginaliy and neaeisarily inhd^ htnatter, that itss to t^s-conceivedes a niitural paitof ibe origi* 
nal chaos. This system seems opt only, to have been- received by the Ibnie ptiilosophen, Thales and Anoxiumii* 
der, hot by the Pyliipgoiom, tho foJloireifllf Heraciitiii,.and others. Zeno, determUiing to innovate up* 


He is both the potter and the-c P^ 
it vpll follow, that for clay (manioKne 


on 
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Tlie liieAning of the word B^mhS n the Ever Great If treacle be 
pttt ithbngst rice it diffuses its sweetness through the whole: in this 
Way Brfinihfi makeii all life happy^ by diBhsing thfpugh the whole his 
own happiness, ahd m consequence in dt shastrfis. he :is called the 
Ever Blessed. Wherefore the ever-blessed» the everlaidng, the in* 
comparable Briinthd-~4ie is substance. ‘ That which ip witliout 
doni aiid without life, is called bbbstdo, 1. e, that whi^iias not sub- 
■■■■^inCe,'shadoWy.* ^ 


f iThe suttWb gpbhh giVearise t<^ty, cg(^iiasaioh,' aiM such like ho* 
ly qualities. 'rheJrOjfi gponh giv« rise tdjie^^^ anw, and unholy 
qualities* The tbihu goonS gives rise to idleness, ]niwce,»sleepand 
qualities by which time is wasted^ Wherever the time goon&s are 
equal that is called bgtianb,‘ !ia|i]ely) |iOssessed of quafies opposed to 


ontlie d0c::rmG oftl^AcadciiBy* talliituUier^buii^ tbe Kattative Sjgtcni, ein* 

bmcad the tbil^ hjpotbeais^ wluvbdbpAgb bip own) we ghall diatiogaiih m the name of ihe Sto- 
ical : Ua^|iPim;adiatt« M Affdiie hand# two oppoiite jifniioiples# both prii^ry and independent# 

>iid Mb; aAoloto or# on the other# to suppose nifUter# which is in its imtiiii|diametrically opposite 

to tett of Uod;' the cam# to liaee b^n d<Mwl bj emanation from hi^-; yet finding himself 
whofly unable to deriir^Aese two prideifdesTcdm any \ ho ftOii&iinded.|iicir essence# andinam« 
mined that (hey wete m«|tcd^ that their imtitte was Enjield, page 3X99 300. 

*'The.^^|^ianse<^cpived mMtef ^Wthe first heibrO theregolar formsoftia- 
tiire arose# all had faUhii^ Tbiscluos# was wo^ipped by them 

under the form of a cow. That the. priecipk hi nateic weiflum ei^itted' priaiary place in the 
pUlosophy Kj^ypiiiaiis •; it seems co^ 

. i^hie pfiiitisfiictery proof# tliat tii^e William admUled power# etrmally nnit- 

ed W^..tte ^ by wbrne eaer^ ilm elmtia^iyecii^;^ and who 

e^tmiJnBy prcsMes over ihc universe# end is 

f w Visible tMngs regoi^cd by Ptuto imifeeling 
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BrumliiS gnanfi.* Tins figuanu appears in different ways, and is nia* 
nifested by uncertainty of inindj(.and mistake respecting the real na- 
ture of objects and things: it js a power for which no name can be 
found; sometimes it is seen. In the works, of God, and sometimes in 

the works of mam V . 

According to all the sbastriisj God is all-wise, over all, the God of 
all, the disposer of all, be is desire, truth ; he is the thought of the 
heart; he exists for the sake of the world ; he knows the hearts of ail ; 
he directs the liearts of all, as the charioteer the charint.*!* At the 


* ** TKerf arc three gofinH or qaelltieSf at hlng prl&kritce* or nature : aft tniih ; paeaionr and 

tiimtti darkiicsii and each of them confineth the incorruptible spirit in the l>ody. ' stiiwQ-goonh, becauso 
of its purity, is clear and freo from defect, aad mtwineth the soul with sweet aiid pleasant conscqncuccs, 
and the fruit of wisdom. The rhfl-gootitt is of a passionate nature, arising from the eflccts of worldly thirst. 
lllct'Jimu-goonh is the oflspriiig of ignorance, andthoconfoumler of all the faculties of the mimJ ; mid it liiipri- 
soneih the soul with intoxlcathm, sloth, and idleness. When the trnuft and the r^J 'i have heen overcome, (Iicti 
tlie sutwii appcaretli ; wlitn the rftjli and the s*(ilwvi, the t&iull ] and when the t 'ml^aud the sbtw ’ , ilu? rtijft. When 
gniinil, or wisdom, sliall become evident iu this body at all its gates, then shall it be known that the s'dlwh-gooii'l 
is prevalent within. When the body is dissolved while the sutwb^goon'&pnvaileth, the soul procT».Mletli to the 
regions of those inimnculate beings wlio are scquaiiited with t1;e Most Ili^h. When the body hiuletli dis.'iolu* 
lion whilst the rhjtt-gooiiii ts predominant, the soul is horn again nmongsUhose who are aitached tc^ihc fruits of 
their actions. So, in like manner, should ibc body bo dissolved whilst the tl!imd*goonh is prevalent, the spirit Is 
conceived again in the wombs of irrational Imiugs.'* irtffcias's troMlutim tf the [From henoe it is 

plainj that prbkritee, be'ng the origin or source of the tumti-goDni), Ood^ or natur% is made hy KrisbnCi the au- 
thor of sin. The deqlriiie of Qod's being the author of sin is almost universal atnoog the 1 1 indoos, and has the 
iQOStIhtal effect upon the public morals.} • * 

t This doctrine of God*s being the author of all human actions, or the driver, was taught to Uijoonlll by 
Krislinh. There is no sentiment mure common amongst the Hindoos than that nf fate. « Whnf is written «n the 
forehead, will certainly be,’ is a proverb in every, one's mouth, KrishnA, in his conversation with rrjooiiA, 
delivers the following sentiments respecting destiny : ?The man who is liorn with divine destiny is rndiif d 
with the following qualities, [here follow a number of good qualities}. Those who come into life under tlic in- 
fluence of the evil destiny are distingu'isliedbyhypocrisf, iwide, presumption, harshness of soerrh, airl i'lnfi- 
rniice.” *«The divine destiny is for nooktee^ or eternal ahsorption in the divine nature; and the evil dvbtiay 
conffnetb the soul to mortal birth.*' . • 
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tiniil of destruction of the woild,* att tilings take refiige in Sg«> 
which is compared to what is called soosooptee, or a state of 
profound sleep, in which allsensibliity is con^letdy'^lost, ahd in which 
the person, w^n he awakes^ Miys, ** 1 was all this time comforta- 
ble* 1 was in^sfole to eve^ thing else but this feelin^f comfort” 
In tiyb state of profound repose, the person possesses raowledge of 
hiinself, the knowledge or sense of.h^piness, and sooMoptS-gnanh, 
in which he is insensible to every putu^rd thiitig. Tw these three 
kinds of kdowledge exist at stich a moment may benferred from 
this, ;^t there is a remembrance ^ happiness enjoyed. (This sense of 
thini^ is not tike tliat winch is possessed m our conv4|m with crea- 
tures V for tl^t happiness ^ we possess among tK creatures is 
changeable, but this soosobpHl-gnaiih is unchangeable, pid unaffected 
by contingencies or Surrounding objects. WhereforeJIhe soul, like 
BrSmlid, is in tliese moments -sucjiicbidai^ eyer-blessed. 

The soul has power OYer1Sgnan% so that in the mdiients of soo- 
aoopth It restrains and hold in all the senses and memb|irs, and, at the 
time of waking, lets .them go forth after other object^ as the turtle 
its feet, which it dra>rs in and puts forth at pleasure, t. 

" * Vkl» fliat fke woflS f*' ickomplicM tcitt'm 'pcii^Sl. iridiia wijdk «f«iy Uiiitg ntnfiu t« ill m* 

cient-fliM-MidMiik' ^ p«rif4finAj«TOliitioik.orjtatani^ wCh^ jear.’* SSScUtPU* 

S8S. 

. , i .<*aieiU|ief!|oS,anmaMaAms^ diMtie ommi: 

tSi ipiniiliwi pitureii r»«Biti|^ tithp liaava.a|k&i cidM iftiiii^ jinfiiM' m wlMh coMb^S 

rfOioSiii^liiltcr* Frumthii chMtieitata,lkrire^.lti^in oiiinfwIijbtikiwrijortlieBBeniil IVindplc. 
m 4 fidiimS, wiih aad all finau «f itfiiteted aivmtwSr tote ditoitMteS icpewte oiepSlMi 

wcccMbn.^^ ' U .. !■■■■■ 
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t}gTian$ i$ called the power, or shuktee, ofBrumhu. Whenlirum- 
hu takes in this slidktee, the destruclion of the world succeeds, and 
when he puts fOrth)this shhktee creation goes forward.* How is it 
that thishgnanh, Avhich, compared with Brumhu, is as nothing, pre> 
vents BrunihU, whois so great, from being seen? To this it is an- 
swered, that one cloud, though very small, obstructs the sun whose 
rays are.ditfused throughout the universe, 

w 

As this ijgnaiiu, or shbktee, manifests itself in the pride of man, 
■when he says, I am master — I am the eater — 1 am hap|)y — I am 
sorrowful — so, this same Quality manifests itself in error, as when a 
person seeing a string lie on the ground fancies it a snake.f 

Ether, or vacuum, J was produced by this ugnanfi-shuktee, in wliich 

• " After an interval of rent, says Seneca, in which Ihc tic ity will bo intent upon his own coiitcptione, the 
MOrld will bo entirely renewed; every animal will be reproduced \ and arHccofmcn, free from guilt, and bom 
under happier atari, will rc«pcople the earth. Ilegencracy and corraption will, however, again creep into the 
world ; for it is only whilst (he human race » young, that innocence remaiiis upon the earth. The grand course 
of things, from the birth to the destruction of the world, which, according to the atoicr, is to be repeated in 
endless sticcrs&lon, is accomplished within a certain period. Thia period, or fated round of nature, is prohaliiy 
what the antieuts meant by the Great Year.*' jMige 340, 

t Plato, in a passage of his ^public," compares the state of the human mind with respect to the matesi* 
ul and the intellectual world, to tlMof a man, who, m cave into whicli no lightcan enter but by a single pas- 
sage, viowr, upon a wall opposite to the entrance, the shadows of external objects, an d mistakes them for realities. 
So strongly of Plato impreased vrith this conception, that, in the election of magistrates 

for his republic, he required thatiio olie should ^ chosen, who had not, by the habitual contemplation of the 
world of ideas, attained a pcifeetfifl^ofabi^^ fSft- • 

t ^The vacunmof J}eiiibcrituaialiottobeQonfi»unded, asitbaasometimcabeeii, witliair; itisuoques- 

tienably the latee with thtelnlliiile ipace which g|vci locality to all bodies.*’ Eq/irM, jwgr 431. 

Ee 
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the t6mu goonu prevails; from tills vacuum was produced wind ; from 

wiud, light, from light water, and from water the ear^* 

* • 

The world is to be considered in two ways, as that, which is ani- 
mated and the animater; the animater, or the princ^de of life, is 
Brfimhtt, and the other is the work of Brhinhu. God dwells in man, 
and therefore he manages and directs things, as the chRriot is direct- 
ed by the driver. In men are two kinds of life, or sprigs of action, 
the first that which is perfect, and the other that which arises from 
animal desires. 

I 

Ether, or vacuum, air, light, water, and earth, ariicallCd tlic five 
bhodths. or sodkshmu-bhdotfi, and from the sdokshi|h-bhootu pro- 
ceeds the sodkshmu-shureerhf and thest’hddl-bh55to.| This sodksh- 
mu-shhreeru is divided into seventeen parts or pow^s, and in this 
connection is called lingu-shiireerh. Five of these parts are called 
gnanu-indriyii ; two others are called buddhee and ra&nh; five others 
kurmu-indriyu, and five others vayoo-indriyQ. The gnanb-indriyiis. 
are, the ear, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose. 

The ear is derived from the sfittwu-goonfi in the ether ; from the- 
sbttwfi-goonu in the air is tlieskin derived : from the suttwu-goonh in 
light is the eye derived ; from the sfittwh-gponfi in Water is derived 

* "TMcabcid. tlwtllicSntprinciiae ofmtanl bodiMt of tlieSntmpl«i«lMaM*fMBirlikh«Utlting«in 
am world pagt i4d. 
t Atoinic>bady. 
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the tongue; from the sutt\vu<goonu in earth is the nose derived; from 
the suttwU'goonU in the ether and the other bho5tus untUkurunu U 
derived, in whichjfour things are understood, viz. 1. biiddhce, or the 
power of discriminating betwixt things; 2. menu, or the power of 
weighing or judging; 3. uhunkaru, or egotism, by which a person says, 

* I am a learned man, I am a rich man, 1 am great, I am very handsome,' 
&c. 4. chittij, or the power of arrangement. There is not much 

difference betwixt chitth and buddhee, nor betwixt uhunkaru and mu- 

t 

nh. The next are the ktirmu-indriyu, or the organs by which a 
person speaks, walks, discharges the feces, &c. From the ruju-gco- 
nu in the ether speech is* produced ; from the ruju-goonii in the air 
is produced the power of the hands ; from the ruju-goouu in fire is 
produced the power of the feet; from tlie rujfi-goonu in w'ater the power 
of the anus; and from the ruju-goonh in earth is derived the power of 
the penis. Next are the five vayoos, viz. pranu, hpanh, vyanu, ooda- 
nu, and siimanu. By pranu is meant tlie wind which is in the mouth and 
nose; by upanu the wind discharged from the anus; the wind whicli 
is diffused over the whole body is called vyanu; the wind which, 
ascending from the throat, goes up into the head, is called oodanfi ; and 
the wind which operates upon and reduces the food in the stomach is 
called sumanii. Besides these five vayoos, some have given five 
others: viz. nagu, koormu, krfikfiru, davuduttu, and dhununjiiyu : the 
wind which is expelled by belching, this is called nagu; the wind 
by means of which a person shuts and opens his eyesis called koorinfi ; 
the wind which assists in digesting food is called kriku; the wind 

YjS 
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which is expelled in yawning is called dilvhd&ttii; the wind which 
makes people fat is called dhunhnjhy&. 

From the r&jS-goonh in the five hhdotus the first five vayoos 
have arisen. By uniting these five vayoos and the fiive kiirmu-in< 
dryus What is called pranmfiyu*k5shCi* is formed, and ^bis with vig- 
nanfimfiyu-kfishut and mfindmfiyu-kbshfij; forms the a||bkshmu*shu- 
r^rfi. The general aggregate of the sookshmtt*shfirSerfi| is called sh&> 
milshtce; each separate existence in each of these sofikwmu'shur^rus- 
is named vyfishtee, and the principle of lite which anim^es the aggre-- 
gate of tliese 8o5kshm&*shurcerus i^s called sootratma. || I Because this 
attnu possesses the aggregate of the sdokshniu*shureeim and is unit-^ 
ed with what is called fintfikiirfiBi^ it is called hiriinyi%urbhu.§ 

To the five bhdotus the places called bhoorloke, bho(S|»urloke, swur-- 
Inke, muliblloke,. junuloke^ tupfiloke^ and sutybloke ou^ their origin;, 
also the,;Sevcn patalus called utiilu, vitulfi, sootulu, rtisatulu, tuiatii- 
lu, mhliatulfi, and patalu;' also the whole world ; with the four kinds, 
of st'hooUshureerus andfood> water, &c. . The fonr kinds of st'hooU 

* The JMM or itorehooM of life. t The itoreliooBe of knowledge. t 'fhe atoreiiouiv of mind. 

II That i8i it U like the string apon which all the flowers in a garland ur neck-lace liang : it unites them all. . 

§ 1 have heard this hir&nyl&gSrbh& described as the first form or pattern in creationi and in this respect 
the Hindoo idea appears to eorrespoiid with that of Plato: It was a doctrine in tiie plaU>i!lc systt :u that the 
Beitj formed the materid world after a perfect archetype, which had eternally 8ubsi.%tc(l in his re.i.soii. 
From that substance which is indivisible and always Uie same* and from that which is corporeal and divisible, 
Plato compounded n ^ird kind of substance# participating of the nature of both.*' SmJieU, page £90. . 
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shureerus, are, those which are cherished in the womb, those in g$, 
those in heat, as flies, &c. and those in earth, as plants, 8cc. The 
aggregate of thesejl sfliooUsliuiwriis, in all their forms of men, beasts, 
kc. may be compiared to a wilderness or a collection of waters, and 
in this view this aggregate is called voishwanUru, and viratb. The 
aggregate of the st’hodl-shuTeerus, on account of its being supported 
by food, is called annumiiyhkdshu :* on account of the body being the 
seat of suffering and enjoyment tins aggregate whole of the st’lidol' 
shQieerus is called jagrb.. 

The gods who prcside»over the /acuity of hearing are those called 
dig-dri\7as. The god Vayoo presides over the skin. Sboryu pre- 
sides over the eyes. Vuroouu presides over the tongue. ttshwinec- 
koomaru presides over the nose. tJ'gnce presides over the mouth. Indru 
presides over the hand. Oopandru presides over the feet. Yfimh 
presides over the anus. Prujaputce presides over the penisf. Chun- 
dru presides over what is called munfl. The four- faced, IJruinhu 
presides over what is culled bhddhee. Shivu presides over what is 
called uliunkarij. Vishnoo presides over chittu. 

Some persons of inferior understanding have said, that atmu*!^ 
rs equivalent to son, fur when a son dies the father mourns and con- 
siders himself as dead. The atheists say, that atmu is nothing but 

* The Htorclioaiti of food. 

t Suiurtimcs ntiui'i means Broiiihli ; soineliines llic aiimortal pari ofinaus aud Blili o(%eiit:r aell’. 
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the juice of food, or in fact the material body ;• other atheists say, 

that the members of the body are atmu, for without these mem- 

« • 

bers men could neither walk, talk, nor do any thi^g; therefore their 
members are atmu; other atheists say that pranh is atmtt; others say 
that mhnh is atmu, and others that bbddhee is atmfi. ^ The prabha- 
khriis and tarkikiis say that aniindu [pleasure] is atmb. { The bhattbs 
say, that the living and happy principle which is to be foijaid in bgnanu 
is atmu. Some atheists say, that the ether is atmu, folthat in time 
of profound sledp the person is as though he did not |xist. 

■ 4 

None of these can he right, for former phpdits, by nmtual counsel, 

have decided, that these are errors, and that atil||i is® diffused 

H. 

tlirough all bodies, that it is universally small and ifinute, in op- 

‘-u * 

position to the material body ; that it is separate front the members 
or faculties, and from what is called pranu, milinu, budidhee, and ug- 
nanu. It is simple gnanh, and is unchangeable, and^herefore can- 
not be vacuum. It is the judgment of the vadautfi that atmu is un- 
changeably perfect, unchangeably wise, unchangeably free, so that it 
is never united to the members of the body, and is in its nature truth. 
The living principle in every thing, this is atmU. Tliis is the doc- 
trine of the vadantu. 

Having thus fixed what is truth, in opposition to atheists, it is 

* On« a Hindoo with whom I had freqn^y convened wtj aleadiljr maiatainedt that the earth was 

God: for that owaaraaeiirom the earth; tliejrwcie noariabed fcj the earth; whia waaij thegr la; dowa oa the 
ofthe aarthf and at death the; retunied to the earth. 
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uow proper to describe error. Error is that which regards substance 
for shadow, imagining shadow to be substance. 

9 

Here follows a description of a number of terms &c. difficult to be 
translated, and of importance only in the reading of other works. 

The person who possesses Brhmhii-gnanu, or who is iidhikaree, is 
described as realizing in his mind these ideas : ** I am unchangeable, 
I am perfect, 1 am free, I am the truth, 1 am happiness,*! am with- 
out end, I have no equal, I am (in this manner) Brumhu.*^ Pie who 
has got Brumhu-gnanu has constantly these ideas, and never loses 
them. This Brhmhu-gnanu destroys all the person’s ugiianh ; as the 
hre burning the thread prevents^he manufacture of cloth, so the de- 
sire of the heart after all cartiily objects being destroyed, the busi- 
ness of the world is destroyed of course. The principle of life (the 
ugnanu-choitunyu) is not destroyed, but as the light of tlie lamp is 
lost in the rays of the sun, so when Brumhu. gnanu, like the light of 
the sun, irradiates the soulj then the hgnanh-choitfinyu becomes ob- 
scured. 

Till this knowledge of Brhmhu is thus clearly manifested to the soul, 
it becomes a person to attend to the four following, things, I. Shrii- 
vunii, which contains six subjects, 1. oopukrhmh, or the beginning 
of the vadanth ; 2. oopushngharb, or, the close of the vadantu ; 3. 
hbhyasu, or, committing to memory certain parts of the vadantu; 
4b upoorbbdta, or, gaining perfect satisfaction respecting Brumhu 
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from the vadantii; 5. phulG, dr the knowledj^ of that which is to be 
gained from the vadantG; 6. Grfhhvadu; or, the praising of tlie fruits 
to. be obtained from the knowledge of the vadantji ; oepGpGttee, or 
the certifying absoiiitdy What iis BrGmhG>^ahG. Ilii MGnunG, or 
perpetual reflection on the one BrfltnhG. . III. Nidfldh}ps5nG, or ex> 
act knowledge ofthe one BrGmhG, j7ho is without bodyf IV. SGma- 
^he^ or reflection oii| wltb a ^siro to khovr, BrGinhG, ipo is wisdom. 


rl^ose who posses this knowkdge o^iflmhG, are ivpossession of 
the following eight things, viz. ]. yfimG, i. e. inof&uflkeness, trutli, 
honesty, forsaking jall/Hie evil in the world^ amongs which are the 
eight things by which children arc iNpied up, and reft|kl of gifts ex- 
cept for sacrifice. S. nihum, i. e. ceremonial cleansss respecting 
using water after stools, See, pleasure in every thing, |whether pros- 
perity 'or adversity ;^renoiincing food when hungry, or keeping under 
the body ; reading the vadGs, and what is called mamispodja, (see 
pdoja);-^3. asGufi, or modes of crossing the legs during worship ; 
4. pranayariifl, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repearing ofmuntrfis ; 5* prityaharG, or power of keeping 
in the members of the body and mind; 6. dharGna, or preserving 
In the mind the knowledt^ of BritmhG; ^. dhyanG, (see dbyanG); 8. 
aG^adhee. TherewTe^ut enrinies of a a sleepy heart; 

2. attaoh&tent to other things one BrumhG; 3. 

human passions; 4. a confused nund. ^ 



AEteARKS ON THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT. 


FOR the account of the six dttrshfinhs, which precedes the transla- 
tion of the contents of the vadantil-sard, I am principally indebted 
to learned natives. I readily confess that this account does not com- 
pletely decide the question respecting the contents of these works, 
nor tlie cause of their having been written. I have brought toge- 
ther the best materials I*could obtain ; and I hope, notwithstanding 
their native origin and imperfection, that they may throw considera- 
ble light on this interesting portion of the Hindoo shastrds. 

The learned Hindoos assert, that the durshunirs have been written 
to establish the truth of the divine existence against the unbelieving 
bouddhfis. That this was the piimury cause of their having been 
written 1 have great doubts; yet that this is an object embraced by 
the writers of the durshunus is, I think, an undoubted fact. 

In the introduction to the vadanth-saru different reasons are as- 
signed for publishing the doctrines of the vadanth in the world ; as, 
to humble king Kbkootst'hR ; to destroy in man the desire of the re- 
ward of works ; to make known the way of obtaining inooktee by 

Vy 
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Briimb&'gnanu, &c. Not a word is here menttoned that the vadanth 
d&ishunu was written to confute the houddhhs, which- might have 
been expected, if, as the Hindoo phndits say, all thh durshiinOs were 
written for the express purpose of confuting the bouddlifis. 

■ ••• ■ 

After weighing very carefully the information! luive ;j|btauied res- 
pecting these books, I feel disposed to think, that the dn|shnnns, with 
the writings of the bohddhfis, have arisen out of seven di^rent schools,, 
.or sects of phili»ophy, formerly in repute among thel^duos. My 
reasons for this opinion I will now briefly state : 

] . . I observe, that, like the schools of philosophy am<Ag tlieO recks, 
these several systems have each originated with a singltf and a differr 
cut head, or founder: for instance, Kunadu was the jpunder of the 
voishashikh system; Goutumu of the naiyii; Vadhvyipu of the vii- 
dantb; Juvunnnee dfthe Meemangsa; Kupilu of thelsankhyu, and 
Patunjuly of the system which bares his name,-^s 'Biales was. the 

founder of the Ionic sect, Socrates of the Socratic, Atistippus of the 

3 . d" 

Cyreilaic, Plato oOhe Academic, ArUtotle of the Peripatetic, Aiv 

tftthenes of Ilie Cynic, Zeno of the Sroic, &c. . 

Q. Tliose who study or maintain the opinions of a particular . d&r * 
shuiih are called by the name of this d&rshunb, viz. those who follow 
the naiyn are called naiyayikhs; .in the satne manner a follower of 
. Socrates was called a socratic, &c.' 
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3. I perceive that in the different clurshiinus various and opposing 
opinions prevail, in the same way as among the different sects of the 
.Greek philosophers. 

4. These clashing sentiments appear to have given rise to much con- 
tention among the Hindoos, and to a multitude of debates and con- 
troversial writings; and this was exactly the case among* the leaiued 
followers of the Greek philosophers. 

5. The naiyu duishunu especially appears to have given rise to a 

system of wrangling and coutent^n about names and terms, exact- 
ly like what is described respecting the stoic’philosophers ; “ The idle 

quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly 
exposed the schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, and much 
ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no importance.* Cicero 
censures the stoics for encouraging in their schools a barren kind of 
disputotion, and employing therttselvcs in determining trifling (jiies- 
tions, in which the disputants can have no interest, and which, at the 
close, leave them neither wiser nor better. It may perhaps be thought 
surprising that philosophers, who affected so much gravity and wis- 
dom, should condescend to such trifling occupations. But it must 

* Sm note. SSS. respectiag « dfeadfiil literary quarrel betwixt two Hindoo pitndiu. A learned Hindoo 
told me one day. that now none ordieir pSndita were anxious to obtain real knowlcgo; they contented (brOH 
whet with reading e book or two in order to qnelify them to diqrate and wrangle about the moit puerile and 
triSingenneeitf. 
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ba tMMdaved, tha^ at this time, a foudness fof subtle disputatiems 
lO'generalljr prevailed in Greece that excellence in the a|^ of rea8<mr 
ing and sophistiy waa asure path to iiune. The stoicl, w^h whom va* 
nity was unquestionably a ruling passion, were ambitious of this kind 
of reputation. Hence it was^ that they engaged with|u> much ve- 
hemence in verbal contests^ and that they largely contrili|ited towards, 
the confusion, insteadv^of the improvement,, of science, |by substitut- 
ing vague and ill defined terms in the room of accurateponceptions.!* 

EnJUld^ page's is,. 319. 

6. It is very remarkable that mpny of the- subjects! d iscussed in 
these- diirshfinfis are the very subjects disputed aboutf in the Greek, 
academies, as, the eternity of matter ; the iu-st cause m tilings ; the 
doctrine of atoms;, the creation ; the nature of the girls ; the doc- 
trine of fate; transmigration; successive revolutions <|F worlds ; ahr 
sorption id the divine being; God the soul of the wofd,.&c..&c. 

7* Scarcely any subject excited more contention. amiong. the Gteek. 
philosophers than that respecting the active and passive principles 
in nature. ^ we refer to the Hindoo notions^ on this subject, it 
will appear that this is the point uppnf which^the writers.of thedbr- 
shbnbs have particularly; enlargedi the foundation of the 

dispute with the bouddhbs; to this belongs the doctrine of the voi? 
shasliiktts respecting inanimate atutfia;. tliatbf theMtnkliybs, who held, 
the doctrine of the male and female powers, or the. aciive and passive. 
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principles, ift nature, and of others 'who held the doctrine of the 
mundane egg.* Exactly in this way, among the Greek philoso- 
phers, some hefd God and matter to be two principles which are 
eternally opposite, as Anaxagoras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. 
Others were’ convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and essential 
bond. To e0ect this, two diiierent hypotheses were proposed, one 
of which was, that God was eternally united to matter in one chaos, 
and others conceived that God was connected with the universe as 
the soul with the body. The former hypothesis was that of the an- 
tient barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’* &c.. 

8. As among the : Kinddo8>.tbere was a sect of unbelievers, the 
bofiddhiis, having its founder, colleges |nd shastrbs, like other sects, 
so among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or sceptical sect,. 
** the leading character of which sect was, that it called in question 
the truth of every system of opinions adopted by other sects, and 
held no other settled . opinion, but that every thing is uncertain.” 
Pyrrho, the founder of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexan- 
der into India, and to have conversed with the bramhuns, imbibing 
from their doctrine whatever might seem favourable, to his natural 


• « Ott Ori^hic fragment if preserved by Aibeiiagonui, in vriiicb the formulion of the world is represented 
under the emUeui of an egg; formed by the union of Night, or Chaos, and Kthcri wliich at Jeiigtli bjrsr. and 
dlNcInscd the forms of nature. The meaning of Uiis. allegory probably* that by Iho energy of the divine 
active principle upon tho-ctsnMl mass of.passiv« mattor, the visible world was produced. infield, page 116 
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disposition toward doubting. These Greek sceptics admitted no te- 
nets, not because they discredited the imii^ediate testimony of the 
senses, but because they refused their assent to thefse doubtful points 
which science undertakes to determine. Respecting God they say, 
what can be certainly known concerning a being, of ttrhosc form, 

I 

subsistence, and place, we know nothing. .. On the su^ect of morals, 
tliey say, there appears to be nothing really good, an4 nothing real- 
ly evil. 


9 . The system adopted by Pythagot^s in some resiects approach- 
es nearest to that of the bramhuns, as appears froniniis doctrine of 
the metempsychosis ; of the active and passive princ^Ies iu nature ; 
of God as the soul of the world, &c. the principles ollsclf-dcnial and 
subduing of the passions which he taught his disciple^ ; the mystciy 
with wliich he surrounded Jiiiynself in giving instructions to his pu- 
pils; theit abstaining from animal food,* &c. — In all these respects the 
Hindoo jind Pythagorian systems arc so much tlie same, that a candid 
investigator cau-scarcelyJielp going into the opinion that the writers of 
the two systems must have had some connection or communication. 
It is indeed aflirmed that Iij^lia was visited for the purpose of ac- 
quiring knowledge, by PyiKagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, and others, 
who afterwards. became. eminent philosophers in Greece. ’’f 

* *^Not only maii« but brate aoimali arc allied tollic dimi^ ; for that one ipirit which perTadea the uni- 
verse unites all animated beings to itscift and to one aiiotber. It is therefore unlawful to bill or eat animals* 
which arc allied to us in their principle of life/’ 'Ei|^i page 405. 

t Evi/ieMvpage.dO. 
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10. “ From several particulars respecting the astronomical floc> 
trine of Pythagoras, it has been. inferred, that he was possessed of 
the true idea, of tKe solar system, which was revived by Copernicus, 
and' has since been fully established by Newton.” Enfield^ page 
3B9> It is a* singular circumstance, that the same fact is ailirmcd of 
the bramhuns, nor does it seem altogether without foundation. 

H. I am more confirmed in the opinion of there being an in- 
timate connection betwixt the Hindoo and Greek Philosophy, by 
reading Sir William Jones's comparison betwixt the gods of Gjfccc, 
Italy and India. I fully itgree wit|j this great man in the sentiments 
he has expressed in his introduction to the above excellent essay. 

12. I'lom all these considerations l am disposed to conclude, tkat 
the voishiishiklls, the naiyayikus, the vad an tees, the iiiet'maugsikfis, 
the saukhyus, the patunjulijs, and the bouddhlls, were seven dificrent 
philosophical Hindoo sects, and that the durshutius and the \\niting.s 
of the boudtlhus arc tlie records of these, seven diflereut systems of 
philosophy. 


* (• We cannot justly conclude* by acf;«nicnts preceding the proof of fact.i, that one idolatrous people must 
have borrowed their deities* rites* niid tenets from anotlier ; since giKls of all shapes and dimensions may be 
framed by the boundless powers of ijuaginatioiij or by tfie frauds and follies of men* in countries never connect- 
ed ^ bttt/when features of resemblance* too strong to have been accideida]* are ubscrvablc in dilTereiit .<iys(cnis 
of polytheism* witliont fancy ot prejudice to colour them and improve the likeness* we can scarce h*jl|i belie i iugi 
that some connection haa immcmorially subsisted between the several nations who have sdopicd them. It U 
my design*, itk this essay* to point out such a resemblance between the popular worship of the old Greeks and 
Italians and that of the Hindoos. Nor can there be room to doubt of a great siiuiliurlty between their strange 

religions and ll At of EgSttk China* Persia* I'hrygm* Phcenicia* Syria.** ilstoti'c AcscffrcAcs* toM. /wge V*^l. 
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K. B. Tlie apparent agreement in so many particulars betwixt the 
Bnndoo and the Greek philosophy may assist us in fbnning an idea 
of the real antiquity of thci Hindoo shastHis. The Hindoo pRndits 
attribute an uniathbmable antiquity to the Original dttq^iinfis, but, it 
is surely notan improbable conjecture, that GoutiSmh J^d Pythagoras 
were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admittpP, then we are 
able to fix the period when these d&nbfinbs webs writ^ i. e. about 5 
or 600 year| before the Christian era. ^ ^ i|brobable, were 

not written many centuries before the dhrshfinUs. viu the time of 
Prfinetheus, the first Gieeiafi' philOilepher, to thawf Pythagoras, 
when this philosophy had attained its meridian, notfmore than 400 
^ears elapsed. ' 
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THE Smntee SHasirlSs'^ lr^ deal read in Bengal. VAU the 

Hindoo civil laws are found in these works. Many of religious 
ceremonies of the Hindoos'; the duties- of the fohr cuts ; a number of 
'domestic duties, as well as the duties of the Hindoo ascetics^ are also 
treated of in the smrite'es. ^ Thbte who study the smritee tha|trhs 
are called smartfi pundits. 

A learned Hindoo once gave me the following accountof the rea« 
son why the smritee, or dhurmh shutrhs, had been written: 

The smritee sha^rfis were written to reduce the standard ofHindoo 
lioliness. • It was discovered, that many ceifemohies had been or- 
dained which were too severe for the body, and too expensive. The 
smritee shastrus were tberefpte written to accommodate things to 
the people, by poih^Qg out ho write same fruits might be obtained in 
a way less painfiii ^d exp^hri^v'' For instance, former shastrhs had 
made itnecessaiy to gp to an t^hbly places on pilgrimage .’ instead of 
riiUexpendltureof time, siri^^ and property, the smritee shastrSs 
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'Ml the rewaf^s arising from vfiki^g Mvi 
drinkii^ itt ^l:ack a]l^^ 

hi^n l>kthM>^«r:h^ bathioig.^h ;0 

a;nc.e of tW &shWlkm%dhb saciliiiE:# w of 


ttn br 'tMve lacks of. ropers : 
goiiig to bathe^io'^bnga the U 

wbrit equal ih merit to an Qahwbnikdlib^ v. Besides 
shistrfis point oht many cetemoniesvio be pbtifbri^^ 
ture of mahy skia as Well' as meritorious actiona; alsr 
diflerentiecemonfesrare to beperformedjMykb are~to; 


les; tliat. its 
(SinperibrniB a 
V'tlie amriteo 
icribe the na-. 
the time when 
>rm them, &c. 


following are the i»st celebrated,, 
Vi£: ajp&stOitirvfi/ aagybvb^^ goutfittid^ d&kshd,'Viilinoo, hareetd,. 
vdshishfbfi, narddt) s^ydrtth, and davdld. ' I here ftbjoin 'a list of 
'thcMer sn^rH^i^^ or 'tat^r^ from the smr«8, at present 

ihoSt r|kd,iii the principal (^ntents of each, 

work- 


Tit'hee«thttwd^;a|iid1t1f|iee^nyi^k; 

tit’heesf,. 




on what 


>'.,-! . 't . . :;•* 
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day perfo^ the shraddhti, or a pooja, $cc. ; hp\y many tit'hees 
there, aret &c. ; on what day of ^he moon he may do particular ac- 
tions, such as fasting) eating^’Worshipping particular gods, in 
what nuksh&trfi/j^ he-:, must perform particular ceremonies, . as, tl|e 
shraddhu, &c; on a person^ birth-.day- the method of the 

pooja to those immortals who. are not gods,^ as well as to the gods 
presiding over that tit’Iiee, n6kshutr6 and day; the cerempnies to be 
performed on . the last day uf the calendar month, or sungkrantec ; 
and the ceremonies to be performed at the tipre of an ectipse. Mk- 
ny other things arc to be found in these booksi but these arc anvo tig 
the principal subjects. 

Prayfischittii-tfittwh and Prayiischitthrsrh'akiS* : Thw works con- 
tain a description of the crimes C3lled^:oopiipatiik&, mh.hupatukO>< liti- 
patfiku, hvvkeemO,§' prhkeern^.li &:p» also separate sections on the 

* On the 8 thf 14fbi and f5th both of the waxing and waning of the mount and on the last dnj 

wf each calondHr month; nlcor on the da^ <> 1 ' a pdiya/almddhai orlaitt &c. 8 cc. it is unlawful fora man to 
have connubial iiitercuuratf. After ilic death of a laclier a person wife fSr 19 monilisi 

After a woman has bomi purified from her menses three dajt the Uiislmhd liaajr herouce^ ouan^' day from 

lliia time to the I4tli day af^r her mensess hat only onces uiilien i^vlttid the. wife. . 

t Stelfar inanaions. ‘ . /.. . . . ^ 

t Certain men and aniiDtds who have obUint^ilw bleisiag of imiii 6 rtaIU 3 ^ as JI&noomoiiQ, Vivushfinh, 
llarkfiiiday^t Kripachary ft, &c. Atmm^at the Qiar(|y' fernis of blessing e^icli other in use among the lImdoo*j 
a mother frequently 103 *$ to tier son« who may be lit iba act of Imwing to hcr«^*' Mny^st thoa lit 0 as long as 
MufWadayB.’* ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ • Ip ■ —■■■ 

f The breaking of a vow; aiia 6 pjon.itqii^g theLpohfi hke a brUmbficbaryfi for a ceitaio 

period : ia tiiiaperiad if be cohabit wigh: womm or eat fisb* iklssiu <u called ilvbkCero&. 

1 8aa4hatMpbftiopaf tim wM eaUM piaytebift^ 
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viz. by the doing of whnt: actions the above sina 
^committed; what the consequenee will be if these ains be done in 
ignorancef or with knowledge ; the sae^i^ to be oiFi^d for the re- 
nibval of these diiierent sins ^ the method and dine of ^rfbrming these 
saCTif^:(»i who is to perform the sacrifme^ the pen<|ii himself or a 
sitlistitute; how far each sacrifice takes away the sii^ and whether, 
besiiik^ this, a person is to suffer in a future life or nd^ &c. ;■ also if 
a'peraon do not remove his smhy l^i^iming a saciSce, what dis- 
ease Of d^lSeaWlmw^^ with, and at whatwne he will be 

seized such dweasei These w^orka4^ contmnlriie particulara 
of the cmpcmOny ihsin quarrs witli his wife, 

or bejtlicd df'ljef; ' he calls -1^ of motheB and from that 

jnsiriod can :;i}e Vef Imve Conhtibbib foterCoUrce witli her.#!^ ehe be aged, 
and has hid childien, this ia irfo voOab^ If she be loung, &c. by 
liilrfcirinihg this ceitmony he tnjs|^;)|0 to her again, he should go* 
tohis #ifo agafo Wf^^ this: eeremoiiy ill loses cast.. 

^ . -■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ V 

ilhraddhS-viviki and Sfoaddhfi^ These twof books contain 

the particular^' of the Sltj^iidlid, a8\what the shraddh^ is ; .how many, 
kinds of shiaddl^ ; ihe 'd^ ^eridds at whicltit iS pricq>er for the 
diffefeiit sbraddhfis to be peffoimed> w^^ the proper person, to 
perform the .ceremoniei aV diffo^nt sHn^dhd ; what private 
cin^bhies: the on the day 

belb$i^i-aii.i!eddhi^^ jim'^tiio day.ot ; descripttbn of 

*'8ei'i8tinii^aiii •faMVeik edad " ' 
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the forms tusd in each shraddhH; what things are used in the differ- 
ent shraddhtis ; what will be the fruits of the shraddhQ ; what the con- 
sequences will be of not performing theshraddhfi; if the shraddhh be 
not done at the proper time, whetlmr it can be* done at another period 
with propriety; to what sorts of people the gifts and offerings at 
the shraddhh are to be giveni &c. 

. ■ 'i-"' - 

Dayu'tuttw^ Dayfi-bhagii,* Dayfi-vivaku, Dayfi-rfitnakiirfi, Vi- 
vakh-chintamSnee, Vivadamnmni, and Satoo, are books dn the law of 
inheritance* JeSmbotvahunu Wfu the writer of the Day u*bhagu. ■ 

* • 

DbttiHsii-vivakbv This is a work respecting adopted children; 
what they may lawfully inherit ; from what casts a person can adopt 
children; how old a child must be when first adopted; how much 
property niay be left him ; how many kinds of children a person 
may have, as ourusu'pootrhj or lawfully-begotten son;.poshyb- 
pootru, or adopted son; kshatruju-pootiU, or a son born by the al- 
lowed connection of another man with a person’s wife, &c. *In this 

_ • . ■ j* 

way a person may have twelve different kinds of children. This 
work regulates what each of these kinds of children will inherit. 

Mr. Colebropke, in his digest of Hindoo Law, has extracted tlie 
following article: *^.Sons are twf;lye: die first is the son begotten by 
a man himself on Wa own. wife ( or the son of ths for this agrees 

* AU the pNperliif leAbj e»de— w e d ponn wmo^ hi* reletiMi is eniled dejS. Bhegli means a share. 
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y08hisl)t’hfi); the se^nd is ^soa of a wife, begotten by a man 
of equal class on a ■ i/u/y appointed : she, who is given in mar- 
riage by her father wjth a declaration in this form, Her sou shall be 
my son ; and she who, having no brothers, is so appointed to raise 
up sons to her father, though not yet given in marriage,^ an appoint- 
ed.dnughter,. sriod considered aa the third son: tlie foiir^ is the son of 
a twice married w^oman;. the fifth, the son of an uQmf|ried girl ; the 
sixth, the son of concealed birth ; {he is son of him, #n whose wife 
he was begotten ;) the seventh is the son of a pregnAt bride ; (and 
the*son of a woman espoused while- pregnant,' is the#ii of the man 
who marries her;) tire eighth is a son givet^ and beemes tlie son of 
him to whom he is given by his natural father 'or moper; «t)ij ninth 
a son sold; the tenth, a. son self-given; (he is son ff the man to 
whom be gives himself ;) the eleventh, is a sun rejecfed; being for- 
saken by his father or mother ; (he becomes the sou olhim, by wlroin 
he is received ;), the twelfth is a son any hpw produced irregularly ; 
{and he is aisb ealied shdodru, or a son by a shoodru.): These are the 
twelve kinds of sons which a Hindoo may have. Each may inherit 
a share of the estates, and may perform the funeral obsequies for the 
deliverance of a deceased parent Upon , the right to perform these 

oWqww the 

. The suppp^d importance of having heirs, wbO) by performing these 
rites, may deliver their ancestors from torments, is very much regard- 
ed by the Hindoos; who trust more to what may be done for them 
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after deatli,^ than to their own merits during the continuance of life. 
Hence their early marriages ; hence their joy at the birth of a son ; 
hence their plurality of wives ; their adopting so many kinds of sons ; 
their permitting a brother to raise up seed to his brother; hence a 
father, destitute of a son, claiming the sou of his daughter; hence a 
man is not perfect unless he have begotten a son ; nay, a Hindoo fore- 
bodes the most dreadful consequences if he die without a son. The 
birth of a daughter gives little joy, but the birth of a son is consi- 
dered as a most auspicious circumstance. The explanation of all 
this is to he found in the circumstance before-mentioned, viz. this 
son by performing certain rites, as the shraddhu, turpunu,^ &c. will 
remove tlie consequences of a life spent in wickedness. 

Vyuvaharii*-tiittwu, Vyuvaharu-nirnuyu, and X^yuvaharu-vivilku. 
These works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, what 
is required in a judge ; what kinds of assistants he ought to have; 
what hours are proper to sit on the seat of justice ; whbsc evidence 
he must hear first ; for whom he may appoint council to plead ; what 
kinds of bondsmen may be allowed ; what kinds of witnesses and 
evidences may be allowed ; liow a jiulge may examine a cause by 
ordeal, and by what kind of ordeal,, where neither oral nor written 
evidence remain ; whether two or more persons may institute pro- 
cesses of law against one person at the same time in one court; iu 
what way a judge is to decide upou a cause,, and in w'hat words 

# V^&vaharriliere nutans the removal ofdoubt9»Rnd tfiltv/a moaii^ propcrcir jud. 
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mouies trenio' lie performed { what tlie oonsequenoe will be if not 
performed; who is the proper person to perform each ceremony ; iv 
any one of tiiese shngkarus he neglected at the proper time, whether 
it may he performed at a future, time or not,- in what manner the 
sungskarua fdUow* each other ; on the day of each auugskarh, and ou 
the preceding day, what private ceremoaiea are to be performed tor, 
and by, the person on whose account they are to be performed,* — 
these and other particulars are treated of in this work. 


ShooddheC'tQttwu, Shooddhee-shngrhhb, Shooddhee-karika, . and 
^hooddh^-vivakb. These four books contain accounts of the duties 
of a Hindoo at the time of death :.f and, what is necessary to be done 
after a person's death; to whose lot -it MdU fall to do tliis; to what 
extent of time these ceremonies are to he performed ; how long the 
<ceremomeB connected with a state of ufbleanness for the dead, ac- 
-cording to each person's cast^ are to continue; how a person is to 
act as it respects eating, sleeping, dress, ftc. during has uncleanness; 
what ceremonies attend tiie buying aside this state of impurity; 
what ceremonies are to be performed immediately after a person en* 
ters oh a state of purity ; the monthly oeiemonies to be performed by 

* A awnberof trrnnoccmiicTP, iml in diffietent faitsaflliH work, pccnliarto tha ITindoa sjstem. Tty 
-coMuItiog the gidMujr and indea. the reader niaj easiij MtiMfy hinielfiiiicneTer an undefined (cm eccun. 

■# Tliese datiesarc' perijy done Vj lhe.pcrMD Unuelf. and part^ done hjr others for him. 

Aaa 
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tile, joni of a deceased person ; the ceremonies to be perfornied on the 
first anniversary of a father's decease ; the consequences of neglecting 
them, &c. &Ck 

Doorga-ootsuvii^-thttwfi. This is a work on the worship of Door*^ 
ga, directing at what time this goddess’s worship shou|d be performed ; 
in what way the image is to be made; the ceremoni# of the pooja; 
what sacrifices may be offered ; the fruits arising ftom;^hcse sacrifices ; 
what offeribgs are to be presented ; how many days tltJs ootsuvu is to 
last; what is to be done during the nights of the oot^vfi; what is to 
be performed on the last day of the ootsiivO; what ^ to be done on 
the following day ; if this ootsfiyU be not attended |o, what punish- 
ments will await the person in a future life,, &q. | 

% 

»4,. ;v 

Jhnmastumee-tuttwfi. This is a work relating to^Krishnu, as, in 
what family he was born; Hhen; for what purpose-; how long he 
was in VindavunS, and what he did there; Ids goipg to Mut’hoora; 
how long he continued there, and what he did.; what is now to be 
done on die anniversary of his birth; if done, what rewards will at- 
tend the doer; if not done, what will be the punishment in a future 
state of existence;, what ceremonies are to be performed on.. the day 
following the day of this anniversary, &c«- 

Mfilumasfi-tUttwfi. This work points out the five different kinds, 


* Oot:}Uv& mmi a rejoicing. 
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of months aiiiong the Hindoos, viz. souru month,* saviinu month, 
gounh«diandrfi month, ^ m o okhy u*ch unci ru month, § and nakshu- 
triku month ;l| also, the days of the week, and their particular cere* 
monies; how many tit'hees and their names; how many nukshutrus 
and their names; the names and number of the yogus ; what cere- 
monies are to be performed in all these particular divisions of time; 
the different siingskarus, and the times for their being perform rd ; 
what number of pooraniis and oopiipooranus there are ; who must have 

t 

the offerings to the gods ; what will be the consequences if these 
offerings be not given to the bramhuns ; what blessing a branihun 
must pronounce on another bramhun who makes his sfilam [bow] 
to him ; when a kshutriyu, akayust’hii, or a shdodru, or the wile or 
widow of any of these casts, makes asalam to a bramhun, what fonu 
of blessing the bramhhii is to return to each ; what degree of sin a 
bramhun commits, if he neglect to perform the different sundliyas 
at the appointed times, and whether such shndhyas may be perform- 
ed with success at any other time ; directions to the farmer how to 
get a good harvest, and how to avoid a bad one; if a person give 
a gift of gold to a god, and he do not afterwards present it to a 
bramhun, or it be lost, what siu will arise from hence. 

Vrutii-tuttwu. This work contains an account of the ceremonies 
called vrutu, as, how many sorts of vrutu ; the name of each ; tlic 

• Solar months. t A,«Wtttli of 30 days, cooclcd from any Riven day. t The month from 

oil*; tiew moon to /ioothe r. '^^Thc vontli from one foil moon to another. H .Stflhir inuntlis. 
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vftrioiii:ix^y8 of peribf mtog them ; viHi^ -ilips to' be petformed by 

and what by^ wombn ; the^fniits di^' th^ 

of these VI fitbi; how' to begin, bod ebd liiiW wbetiup a person can. 
perfofm them If he be in a state of ooctebinness ; if th| person should, 
die before he have gone through the whole of a vrfi^* whether he 
will enjoy the fruits ansiog from it. or tibl; who Will -|[btaio. the fruit 
if his relations . 


Pthttst1ia*iS^8.. This work cotituns an bCCo|kt of the cere^ 
monies called ptbtisfha; as, fheoadtes of the diff&nt prutistlias,. 
and how they atU to be performed ;* at what times ttty must be pei^ 
formed how many bsamltiios are required to performvacb p,rutist’ha ;■ 
if performed, what fruit will arise, and if hot performf what: the con- 
sequence will be, &c. 


KScrttee-tfittwa. TO eontains accounts |f various cere* 

monies, ^as the iiitthodi of performing vruth.; wliatgOd is to be wor- 
shipped in each vrotfi ; how many pSdjas are to bcr^pei formed dur* 
ing the course of a year; the rountrbs and different kinds of dhyaub. 
employed in these poOjas;:, thei nufober; of and the fruits 

arising from worsh^>piIlg at each hol|p|ihlie what ^ consequences, 
will be of not vkitii^ tlwse i^ces^ 

YdjOoiyfidfi-VTtshbtsafgMh^ . RlgTadii(?yitshotBBrgii-.tiktwfi, 
$ambvadu-Vri^otsfirgfi*tfittwi. I^se worlm d^ 
ways in which the offering of a. bull at tbb time of the shraddhb is 
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to asj wlip is to.prcicnt the offering; at what time it 

must . I» presented ; what fruit viU arisefrom the perforipanee of this 
ceremony to him who performs it, and to him for whom it is perform- 
ed; and what will be the consequences of non-perfunnancv ; what 
mark is to be put upon the bull ; in what part he is to be marked ; what 
the consequences will be if, a^er being set at libeity, any oue injure 
this bull; what the consequences will be if any one use this bull in 
husbandry or other worik, &c. 

Dolu-tuttw0. Tliis is a work on the ddlfi pooja, as, in what man- 
ner this worship is to be performed ; the tricks Krishiiu played as on 
this day y the fruit of performing this worshipy and the consequences 
ofnot performing it; the ceremonies proper to be attended to on the 
day befuie, and the day after, . the worship, &c. 

Akadu6hee*tbttwQ. This work points out the reasons for tlie differ- 
ent fasts and p5ojas among the Hindoos; the reasons why some- 
things may be eaten, and othera not .eaten, 

Pooroos-oottumu-tuttwb. Hiis work gives an account of the holy, 
jilace called J figbnnat’hfi-kshatrb, . and how a person is to peiform 
worship tlrere; with whom he may eat; and the fruits arieiog from • 
eating with others there p in .what' places he may bathe; how he is • 
to perform the shraddhu there ; homtong he should continue there ; . 
what -fruit will arifli^fcom..a«sight of Jagdiinat’hii, . &c. 
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.< J tiittwu* StddhautErr&httihyi^ {Siddiban^-ml^juree. These 
three works contain accounts of the infli^c^ce of the p]^nets upon hu- 
•inan births; the situation and revolujtion^ ,of the ph^ets; nature of 
eclipses of the sun /and moon, .&e. • . : : 

Mfinoo^ I here give a summary table of contents a| tins , important 
■ work.-:* . , 

ii^cc<m,n^t of the creation of the different perioda^f time peculiar 
to l^daaod men ; — of the four casts and their duties ft»of the honour 
and dignity of bramhuns ; — of the origin of law j — o|^e ten sungska- 
rbs ;-^the consequences of neglecting to invest with w poita ;~of the 
dress of stndents; with what kind of thread the poi tavf the hramliuns, 
ksh&triybsy and voishyus ought to be made; what kiv of staff each of 
these casts should take at receiving the poita ; of bejj^ging as a brbm- 
hficbaree after investiture with ^1*® poita ; of a student’s method of 
ca'.ingi,— the quantity tqbecnteu ; — -ofa bramhuu’s eolations ; — of the 
V purification of eaph. of the four casts by water; — of pi® ten sungskarus 
for fenfkles — of the behaviour of a pupil towards his preceptor, before 
he begins to readj while he is reading, and at the close of his reading; 
— on pronouncing . the^ . syllable ti[n dm; of repeadng the mun- 
tr&s <ia.Ued om, vuyahritee, and the gayiitr^ ; tlie fruits of repeating 
these ^n^trus ;>~-of the eleven organs, the ears, the skin, the eyes, the 
tongue, the pose, organs of speech, organs of excretion and genera- 
ration, the hands and feet* th® heart ; of subduing the organs, 

• Tlin u llie work tniuilated by Sir W. Tbo laonied iliodooa toy. if tbi* work be uet reoJ io 

tS^fainiljr uf a brttmh&D fur three generatiopfl!^ thiaiai&ifj siaka mto disbouQur. 
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and the fmijts of this holiness ;-»fruits of reading the vadh; who may 
be instmeted in the vadhs ; how a brhmhuchai'ce is to live ; the pu- 
nishment to be inflicted on the person w'lio learns tlie viidus, except 
from a proper teacher ; — forms of treating the aged and superiors ; forms 
of saliitation*for the four casts ; in these forms who arc to be honour- 
ed ; names of different teachers, and degrees of respect to be shewn 
them ; the great honours due to a person learned in the vadus ; an ex- 
tract from the vadiis, iti which the gooroo is called the father, and 
the gayutree the mother, of a student; duties of a bramhutf-mendicant 
while under his preceptor; the reverence with which he ought to 
treat his preceptor ;* the duties of respect towards others, as his kins- 
men, fri^n<l3, tlie wife and other relations of his preceptor, Sac . ; of 
the hours when a pupil ought to rise, rtnd his duties at rising and 
going to rest; duties to father, mother, and preceptor, who are 
alone held equal to the three worhls, to the three principal orders, to 
the three vadiis, to the three fires, viz. the nuptial fire, the ceremonial 
Are, and the sacrificial Are^ — commands, to imitate even shdodrus in 
virtuous actions;^ — a field, or gold, a jewel, a cow, or a horse, an 
umbrella, a pair of sandals, a stool, corn, cloth, or even any very 
excellent vegetable, or some valuable thing to the best of his power, 
to be given to the preceptor by the pupil, when he returns home ; — of 
marriage ; with whom a young bramhun may marry in the line of 
remote kindred ; the proper qualities of a wife; in what kind of 


* By ceusurlng hifl preceptor, though justly, he wilt be bom on ass; by fulscly dcfuining liim, h clog; by 
using his goods without leave, a small worm ; by envyinghis merit, a larger insect or rejitik*. 
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family Ke may marry ; consequences of marrying a shSOdrtf woniaa 
for his first wife; the eight forms of the nuptial ceremony ; the con- 
sequences of being horn from marriages consummated according to 
these eight forms ; of the connexion of the sexes; of t|be method of 
obtaining sons ; the father of the girl forbidden to rec^e a marriage 
present for his daughter; to what extent wives are t^ be honoured 
and indulged respecting dress, &c..; the happy effects ^o^otijugal hap- 
piness; — of the decay of families and the causes thereof the glory of 
families consists in the knowledge of the vadd8;—~the vtchen hearth, 
the grindstone, the broom, the pestle aulhmortar, theater pot, these 
are places where small living animals are liable to >be wled ; the five 
great ceremonies described by which the sin of ignoratly killing in- 
■ sects in these places may be expiated ; these five ceremolies are, tcach- 
ing fiid studying the vadus, the tQrpbnfi, the homd, |reeding living 
'CitiitMris^ And honourably entertaining guests ; — the Ifmour of being 
an housekeeper; — of the daily sHraddhh; — ^whatgodl to be worship- 
sped in the hfimfi Jiofija;— daily offerings of lice. to different gods in 
places in and about tlie house; — rewards to housekeepers who feed 
^ligious mendicants ; the duties of housekeepers respecting entertain* 
ing strangers:; a description of guests, and how each is to be treat- 
ed; — ^how the monthly shraddhfi is to be performed; what guests 
tp beinvited, &c. ; the merit of feeding-very learned bramhfins at the 
slurad^^l^r. persons desenbed who are not to .be entertained at 
the shladSiifi; the evil coiueqaences in a futiue life of inviting im- 
piOper,]^rsotis; evil conseqnencea of neglecting an invitation to a 
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ofttie lisiieds and pitrees; of oblations to tlic lishces and ' 
pitrces'; the evil consequences of suffering particular animals, or de* 
fonned and diseased men to sec the food of the shraddhii ; who are 
to have the leavings of the shraddhu ) what kinds of offerings please 
deceased ancestors ; — of the different ways in which a bramhun may 
get a living ; — the husband forbidden to sit with his wite, or to look 

a 

at her, when eating, or sneezing, oV yawning, or sitting at her ease 
bramh&ns not to bathe nuked ;—brainhuns forbidden to urine against 
fire, against the sun or moon, against a twice>borii man, a cow, or 
the wind ; bramhuns foi bidden to blow the fire with their mouthj or 
to throw any foul tilings into it, of to warm their feet at it, or to 
stride ovA* it ; they arc fVirbiddeu to cast either urine, or ordure, or 
saliva, or cloth, or any other impure thing into W'ater ; — a great num- 
ber of diities pointed out respecting a bramh&ifs sleeping, interhipt- 
ing a cow while drinking, lu what town he may not dwell, what, and 
when, and how n]||uch he may eat, with other trifling regufations of 
conduct too numerous to come into a table of contents; — fVom yrhom a 
bramhun may and may not receive a present; the receiver of a present 
fVi)m an avaracious king, ora transgressor of the sacred ordinances, goes 
in .succession to twenty-one different hells;— when a bramhun may 
read the vadhs and when not; the viidfis must liot be read in towns 
or cities, nor where an offensive smell prevails; a bramhun must not 
read them lolling on a conqh, nor w ith his feet raised on a bench, 
nor >vith his thighs crossed ; if a beast used in aggriculture, a frog, 
a cat, a dog, a snake; an ichneumon, or a rat, pass between the lee» 

Bbb 
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' hii pupi4 tlie IejBtu'r£ most ^itidteMt 

'night ;^a bramhhn IhUs t not IntOntionally . pass ovec^^i^shado w of sa- 
cred images, braihhilns, ;-^t certain /seasons he imust not tarry 
where four ways iheet;^a wnrtior, ase^ent, and a ^iest versed in 
scriptui|:)Mthoth^ despised ;—»witliunWashen hands# bramhdn must 
not tbuclf a cow,;abj^ihun, or fire;-^the food of. whaf kinds of people 

Sr 

'he must avoid eating;-^the fruit arising from differen^gifts bestowed 
ohabramhbn;— -thenecesstty of.virtuif.; ** Whenama^eaveshis corse 
like a log or luiiip of c}ay.,on the gniund; his kindred mire with averU 
cd ^ces, but hi# virtuO accompanies his^oul;”— 'what wnds of presents 
a britmhbnC may;aeeep.t;-^what kinds 6f.fOQd are lawiH, what unlaw- 
fbl ; directions respecting, the eatitig of flesh, fish, .sd binds ; fleslir 
meat may only he eaten after it has been sacrificed! me man who re- 
fuses to eat^esh-nieat which'iiais been sacrificed, .m«]^ sink for twen:- 
ty-one births to die. state of a. beast ; if a.priest shoufll have an. earnest 
desire to Vat fle8h<!meat, hfe piay^gratify his taste by^ming the image 

of sbihe beast with ghee thickened, orliemay form*it^itli dough; but 
• ■- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1' 
he must never indulge' a wish to kill any beast in van, otherwise he 

exposes himself to as many futlire births as there are hairs on the 
beast he niay slay ;i— grani verods ' plants, . cattle, iimher t rees, am- 
phibious animals, and birds, which have been destroyed for the pur- 


pose of 8#eriflce, attain exalted birthsin next world ; ** not a mortal 
c:ai8ts bjore. sinful ihan- he, who, with^if att oblation' to the manes-, 
or ftie ^^Si. diesires to enkrge his ownfiesb with ficsh of another 
cf<^tuie ;**-^the laws of purification for the dead, for a miscarriage, for 
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a woman af^r her aCter child-birth, &c;— of rcRtoriog to 

purity various inanimate things ;r*the duties of women; a woman can 
never be independent, she must be wholly dependent either on her 
father, her husband, her sons, upnn some one of her near kinsmen, or 
on her sovereign ; thoiigh enamonred of another woman, and though 
devoid of good qualities, yet a woman's husband must constantly be 
revered as.a god by, a virtuous wife;--*a woman who in every thing 
honours her husband obtains the same place with him in heaven; -rof 
the duties of a,liermit;’-rnf the, duties of kings ;-r-“a king is fire and 
air; he, both sun and moon; he the god of criminal justice; he, the 
genius of wealth; he, the regent of water; he, the lord of the firma- 
ment ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a human shape ;" the 
necessity of a king's indicting punishments; the dreadful consequences 
to a kingdom of 1 eglecting punishment; a king must act in his own 
dominions with justice; chastise his foreign enemies with rigour; he 
must form a council of bramhuns ; he must respect branihuns ; he 
should avoid a . number of yices.; he must appoint eight ministers, 
and have one confidential counsellor, a bramhun ; otlicr officers to be 

appointed ; their proper qualifications ; qualities of an ambassador; the 

*■ 

commander in chief must regulate the forces ; the proper situation for 
a capital ; necessity of a fortress near the capital ; if possible a for- 
tress of mountains; a king's marriage ; -of his domestic priest and do- 
mestic religion.; of collect|p of the revenue ; a king's duty in time of 
war and when engaged in battle ; he must never recede from combat ; 

Bbbt 
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of pr^ in war ; of exercising tbe ttPOpVf; tpf oflicfts fiid tropps fot- 
tbe protection of districts ; of tbe king*8 servants ; of ^(M^rnors of 
towns; of levying of taxes ; learned bramlidiia to no taxes; a 
learned bramhftninast.never be allowed so to wOnt asiio be afflicted 

■i 

with hunger, or the whole kiugdon^ will perish ; of. seGr<|iy in council ; 
of consult^ his sunisteis ; of the important aubjectino be debated 
in council; the. nature ., of makmg irar ; . of invading llie country of 
an enemy ; of forming alliahces; of tbe conduct oft a king inhia 
house, re.spbctrfig,lus fbpd,^ his pleasures,, the divUin of hU time, 
Ills dress, his en^^ymen^ of a kingTsltting in a cArt of justice; 
hemustdecide causes ei^diay* 01 ^ idUr another,. uuAr the eighteen 
principal titles of law,, via. op debt ; ownership ; concew among part* 
^pers ;>substFaction of whathas.beeit given ; nonpaymAt of wages or' 
hire I nonperformance of agieem^ts; succession of salj|and purchase ; 
disputes between master and servant; contests on bounparies ; assault ; 
slander; larceny; robbety: and other. violence ; adultly ; altercation 
between man and't wife t|ieir several duties ; th#law of inherl- 
lance, and of gaming with dice and with %vhig cveatbres ; when the 
king cannot preside, let him appoint a bi^hun as cHief judge with 
tltree^ assessors “ in whatever country three bfamh0ms^ particularly 

skilled in the three severid vbd^ sit together; with leam- 

ed bramhihi appoititod % the khtg, the wise call that assembly the 
court of Brumba witlvfour foccs ;” the inrtjprtance of justice, and the 
evils pfii^ticc ; on tl« necesshy ^comlgu punishnwn no shoo- 
drb may iuterpret the law or sit as judgev “ that king, who stu- 
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pi<f?y looki oil, while a •hSddrfi decides cauS^s^ the kingdom itself 
shall be embarrassed, like a cow in deep mire;” a king ol a judge 
must not promote litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit ; — the evidence 
of three persons required; who'thay l)e witnesses ; the judge is to 
call upon a bratfih&n for his simple declaration, to a shoodru address 
a sentence like the following, on tlie evils of perjury : “ the fruit of 
every virtuous act, which thou hast done, O good man, since thy 
birth, sshall depart from thee to d<^s, if thou deviate in si>eech from the 
truth ;” false evidence may be given from benevolent motives, such 
evidence wise men call the speech of the gods ; it is only necessary 
for such a false witness lo^make an^offering to the goddess of learn* 
ing oaths may be properly taken; a priest is to swear by his vera- 
city; a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon; a merchant by his 
kine, grain and gold ; a meclianic by imprecating on his own head,^ 
if he speak falsely, all possible crimes ; on great occasions a witness 
may hold fire, or dive under water, or severally touch the heads of his 
children and wife ; punishments for perjury; a perjured bramhiin 
must be banished, a perjured shoodrb fined and banished ; evil of un- 
just punishments; — ^of copper, silver and gold weights; rates of in- 
terest; of sureties; of deposits; of sales; of shares in a common 
concern; of gifts; of nonpayment of wages; of breaking engage- 
ments ; of disposing girls in muriiage with blemishes ; of disputes 
among owners and feeders o||pattie ; of boundaries for land ; of defa- 
matory words; of criuunahpunirimicnts; of injuries toman or beast; 

“ a wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother. 
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iqay! wxpVrdbtej when they commit with a fO]^, or die small 
ihbot of a cane,' oh the back part 'only ef their •bodies;’*— “men 
who have committed oiTehceSy and have. 'received from kings the pu- 
nishmentduc to theihy go pure to heaven, and beconl as innocent as 
those who have done well finesi; a twice bginr-man, who is 
traveiiing, and whose provisions; arc scanty, shall :|lot be fined for 
taking only two Sogar>cane8» or two, csCuleht Tootil from the field 
pfanother man of tbe law 5 of man&oghtcr; a man 

not to be punishtd for Adultery if the female -.consMs : a low mat; 
: who makes love to a damsel orhigh Bl^h, . ought tojle punished cor- 
porally ;«^reguiati<ms for marketed tpiisahd freigjp ; “at sea there 
can be nnsettleidfrmgbt.;''.of the .char^sfor 'icrom|pg rivers.; a wo- 
: ,man two montlis pGegn;w]^ a religious beggar, a fojpter in the tliird 
order, and bramhfijiS : who, ain^ students in tbeolop^^ shall not be 
obliged to, pay toll for.^ei.r passage ; *^a wife, a jou, and a slave, 
'are. declared tO;have in. general UP excluilvely their own;” 

.“.a bramhOh: may distressed for 

A fuWisteiicC, the goods of . his shdddrii slave ^he treatment 
if ivomim; women tb be rcstrainetl; things by which a wife may 
■be,*eBsnarecL; women hayemo^huai^s.witJi the vadfis ; duties respect- 
ing children Vif :ia«sh$ 0 ^i|\Sp^i^^ son, the husband’s 

.bfoiherror near reladp®piy, raise up oneaon tobw brotlier ;• a wi- 

• Tltt eliriaian i«M«r vOl jpmifM A* Je^ law ^ Ow above resola* 

I^gWatw: ^Moseawnla bahind faini. 

nndtiadbcini^S^tmWaUuifflioattt^^ llarkau,19, 
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dow may' never marry, but ifa shSodrii havedied childless, a brother- 
may cohabit with .his widow for the sake of raising up an heir to his 
brother, but no fartlier, nor from any carnal desires ; if a person die 
before the consummation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully 
married to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ; how far a hus- 
band may be separated from a wife, and a wife from a husband ; a 
truly bad wife may be superseded by another ; a barren wife may be 
superseded by. another in the eighth year; if a wife, legally super- 
seded, shall depart in wrath from the house, she must instantly be 
put in confinement, or abandoned in the presence of the whole family ; 
the wife of the same cast mustattend personally on her husband ; a girl 
should be^ married licfore *sbe is eigiit years old; the youth should be 
excellent and handsome ; if a damsel after being marriageable should 
wait three years, she may choose a. bridegroom for herself of equal 
rank; if she choose her husband she must not carry her ornaments 
with her to her husband's house ; — of the law of inheritance ; after 
the death of the father and mother, the brothers divide the property, 
or the oldest brother may take all, and the rest live under him, as 
they lived under their father ; . the younger brothers to behave to the 
eldest as to their father ; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; to the unmar- 
ried daughters by the same mother each of the brothers may give 
a fourth part of his share ; of different kinds of sons ; who is to 
perfor m the obsequies to a deceased relation ; if an eunuch marry, and 
have a son by a . man .legally appointed, that son may inherit 
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on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished ; — th<) breaker of 
idols made of clay to be fined a king must not punish a bramhfiii 
for stealing, if he stole to make a sacrifice perfect ;-^on penance and 
expiation ; under this head a great number of crimes, are repeated, 
and the difietent modes of expiation detailed ;*-~-of .|transmigTation 
and final beatitude ; of the three goonfis ; of the sig^s of the three 
goontis ; of the effects. of the . three goonus ; of the frufts of the three 
goonus in future bir tlis ; ~>what particular sins profwce' particular 
births; of ^filial beatitude obtained by possessing tlw knowledge of 
Brfmihu, or Brumhfignanu; — ;(fniverskl4cnowlcdge t&ght in the vii- 
dns; he who knows the vadus is universally wise; ^ttvotion and sa> 
cred knowledge the means of absorption in Bruiphfi. ; 

'* See translation of the wwk caHed FraytbcbhtB'Kirallytl. ^ 
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iniUfSLATION 

• . ■ t ' ■ ■ 

OrTH 

Substance of the fFbrk called PrayHsAchittU NimUyU* 

THE ceremonies called chandrayfinii, Ac. which have been ordain- 
ed for the removal of the aina of kilting cows and bramhuns, drinking 
spirits, fof adultery with the wife of a gooroo, atealing gold, &c. are 
called prayfishchittfis. By performing the iiahwamadhfi sacrifice, and 
•other ceremonies commanded by the vadus, sin is not only destroyed, 
but the person obtains heaven ; wherefore these latter ceremonies are 
not called prayfishchittfis, 

• 

person who teaches another the law respecting praytishchittfis 
will obtain equal fruit with a person who saves a bramhfin from 
drowning. He who, not knowing the law, directs another to the 
performance of a sacrificial ceremony, not commanded, incurs the 
guilt of the sin which has been committed, and the original trans- 
gressoT goes free. 
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, A i^ndit is neyer» unsolicited, to relate, tp^ aAStber. tbe, inet^ ol: 
^^rfonniug a prayusbcliittfi.^ | 

Before a shSodrb goes to enquire of a person in the shas« 

triis hour, ^^^ybshchitth is to be> performed, he ai^a\ bathe, and 
then, !wi^,]P^nts of . gold, cloth, Ac. aeco^anied by his > 

poordbiti, proceed* to this phndit. Wliea the bramhiln# tiins rendered . 
prdpitious by presents, he is faithfully to commumcas to the enquire 
er, through his poorohitfi, the necessarjr inforpatio^respecting the 
proper pray&shcbitth. ; < 

If a person^khowingly commit an oiience, and, b»re- revealing it 
to a person learned* in the 8hastr&8,:and enquiring of|him what is the 
properprayhshchitthi.shoidd eat,; or do any buainei wlmtever, this 
personas sin is incicased; ..or, ifhe make.a false, repifsentation. to this 
hratnhtin; his offence is aggravated* If he ueglect't(]|)etform the pro- 
per prayhshchitthfCri 2 months, the sin is doubled, ind the prayush> 
chi.ttiii, and fine to the king, must- he^ doubled.* if^ he neglect six 
months, then the prayhshchitto will be half.as mheh more, and if 
three, months a : fourth more.:. If the brambiin,' after receiving the 
presents, do not communicate tn the. offender the knowledge of . the 
propier. ptayhshchiU^; the. sin tff, the off^ and the work, of per-- 

fqi^ipg;tlm.prayhsholdtt0, t^;hii|imhfiiu. 
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A person learaed in shastrii is not to communicate, in person, 
to an offending ahSodru, the knowledge of the prayfishchittS, but to 
his poorohitu, being a bramhfin. The poorohitu will make known to 
the shoodrh the appointed prayOshchittb. 

For a small sin a person must perform a small pray^chittb, and 
for a greater sin a greater praybshchlttu, but for a greater sin he 
must not by any means perform a small praybslichittb ; yet the in* 
structor has it in his power to favour an odender respecting the ap- 
pointed praybshchittu, and to diminish the expence, if he find tliat 
the offender is poor. 3ut if the instructor, pn account of having 
received *presents, or through friendship or relationship, diminish the 
expence or seventy of the proper praybshchittij, the sin of the of- 
fender falls on him, and he must perform the prayushchittb. Jf a 
bramhbn be the offender, he is not to be favoured respecting the ex- 
pence, &c. unless he be a child or an old man; in the latter case a 
fourth may be diminished; a kshutriyb, in the same circumstances, 
may obtain the same diminution, and voishybs and shoddrus a half. 
If the offender. be a shoddrb woman, or child, then a fourth part of 
the prayushchittu may be levied. Favour may be shewn also to of- 
fenders in reference to the seasons, whether liot or cold. The persons 
who may be favoured, are, women, children, (under 16^ aged per- 
sons (more than 80^ very poor; diseased, weak, Ac. If a child of 
five years old, or more, commit an offence, and be unable to perform 
a praybshchittb, then his gooroo, or father, or brother, orpoordhitb, 

CcoS 



idHr II fte. 


it in iiil atead; A cWld old cannot cote-^ 

^ an ofrenqB requtnng a {MnyfiaMuttft ; eseepthe alaonp dcink spirita^. 
thena pB^lWichil^ ipiiat 


For iriUyfeffei»C», a prayas^Wttfi must be ncrftiincd “twice a» 

Ofenccs idircc ways, viz, % omitang to d^hat the yadit 
^ commMided ; doing what ihe yadfiW^fo^^ a P«“ 

son impro^clyi F<» the expiation of^e latter offaiic the prayuslu- 
chitti called prigaphtyh mu*d^ ^onn^ during ^ month. 


V. ■ ■ ■■■ . . ■ ■ 


;• ■.,•■ ' V; ' • ■ • V- “ .'■■ '. 


i-Srh: in this ia 


There ^ sorts of sins: i; jati*< 
inchtded idle eating of bnioiMi, defriniding retarions, ^c. 2 *. slifln- 

, a. fipatife4:hr^ includes re- 

f^enta from the mlachchh hramhfina eating into trade ; 
andiwaa^nnlri^io^^d^ 4* mftlavfihfi, inw^ch is included, 
r eating fenit which ban lain ne^ a person who 
hw drank spirits ; Oxcesaive grief foe a ^^hsg ^ss, and stealing 
wo*4,feat.W «iMW», V‘ •“ ““ 

-'inclvi ^e ff:;mahy an^^®* •kilUng cows ; 

pcer^ta- to-riie- >w^ ea^^;^pew himself; 

fori^^ mother, aems,^ the vadfis, or 
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fire,*&c. ^viog a daugfalter in iiliiirriage to a younger brother before 
the older ; giving a younger sdn-ih marriage before the ekler; in the 
two last cases also becoming pborbhitii at the time oF such marriage 
usury in lending goods ; not completing a vriitfi; selling a tank, a 
garden, a son, &c.; not perforihing any one of tbesQa^karus ; for- 
saking a friend ; obtaining instructions; 'from a disciple ; killing a 
woman, or a sh55drfi^ a voishyfi, a ksh&triyii, Ac. ; cutting green trees 
for fire wood; neglecting to pay debts ; subduing or driving away 
a person not. an enemy by the power of mtintriis ; denying a future, 
state, &c. 7. bnoopatukb, which includes many different actions ; 

viz. a son’s having intercourse with a' woman who is wife (though 
of another casO to his father; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with 
the wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side ; with 
a wife of the king ; with a father’s sister ; with the wife of a shrdtri- 
yb*f* bramhtm ; with the wife of a poorShitu ; with the wife of a t‘ea<h- 
ing bramhun ; with the wife of a friend; M'ith the friend of a sister ; 
with any woman in the line of consanguinity ; with any woman of 
a cast superior to that of tlie man ; with the wife of a chandalu ; - with 


• Spm bniBhttDf eoneamtv bj Hie MtdSiig^ end thie fire tliej preferva dej end ' 

perfonning with it the hhmft peoje dsilj. elao ceiteiii cmmoniet belonging to the ten tttngikerht; Innerel ob- 
•eqnloBp end whatever elee wcoiuiooted wiUi the'eiemr&ea Abnmihhii whohei tlina conseereted Afe ie - 
celled eaagnik&bremtiiin. Ifauclbehreinhhalbfaiifch Him conaecreted fire he becomes eoophpelhliee. : 

f A abbtrigrh » e^heeafalin .w«holMeg«ne;tb^e^ Hie top songskarfis, end has read any part of the v&dfis. 
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R EL ITAN is t ifc s; Ac. 


a dau|;^ier 6 f a br^httoi; wi& her 

TOulses ; with a who has emb^ted die life of li . br&nthtteha- 
rihcS. 8 . nibhitpatukii) which includes ?five different offenc^ viz. 
kiiling bramhOns; a bramhQhV drinking ^iprits, or a ^bddrffs going 
td^tbib wife'^Of a>hramhfia; b^mhiin to the 

ainonat of a gold .mShfir.; adultery with the wife (^a gooroo, <viz. 
with the wife, of a fatlier, if »he be of a superior, ck or if she be 
' of the skiije cast. ^Vboever does these actions, is iplled inbhapatu* 
k€li and whoe vet lives jn familiar habits with this person becomes 
dho mbbapkthkee: this includosofe^^ the aameiied ; sitting to- 
glethier ohotfe seat; .eatin drinkieg out ofpno cup ; eating 

together Of loOd^ cooked in one vessel ; becoming pooiphith to a mbha- 
'patukSe ; teaching^the vadks to such an offender; ving to the same 
*wdman:with - him ; .if a person converse with a muhaistbkee, or touch 
him; or if the breath of this offender fall upon him, aftd if these fami- 
liarities be continued fer twelve months/ this peTSOi|also becomes a 
miblmpptbkie. . 9. btipatbkb includes adultery with.a person's own 
dhO^Hef; dr daughter, or son’s, wiff. 


^^^e f<>no#ing u the law .tetj^cting^^^^^^^ of acbwas apra- 

yhbhc&tMh If a person be not iable to perform the prigapbtyb and 
other vr&thSt then he must offer a niilch cow and her calf as a pra- 
▼bshchittfi ; if he be not able to make this offering, he must give the 
; and caff; tins price iimy he given according to the 
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ability of the oflerer; if the person be rich, he must give five kahfi- 
ntis of kouries [one rupee two apn^]; if a house-keeper, he must give 
thfee kahhnfis [about eleven annas j; if poor, he must give one kahunfi. 
[rather more than three annas]. The offisring of a cow and calf is 
called dhanck), . Whea a bull is olFeced the commutation price wilt 
be six kabunus. . 

The following-tilings are- to be attended to by an offender on the 
day preceding the performance of a prayushchittu. lie must first have 
Ills head shaved and. his nails cut; then bathe, without aiioiuting his 
body with oil;, in the. evening .he must clean a place before the door 
of his hopse, and, in the presence of his poordhitQ, he must declare 
as follows: “ On account of having committed such a sin, I intend 
on the morrow to.perform such, a prayushchittu, and therefore 1 .eat 
ghee to-day.”* 


If a king, or a married woman, or a learned bramhun, have sinned 
so as to become a muliapatukee, on the day before the performance 
of the prayushchittu the head and body, without exception, must be 
shaved. If a king, or a learned bramhun, commit a sin less than that 
by which a person becomes a mbhapatukee, then the usual places of 
the head must be shaved.. If a married woman commit such a sin, 

• By ghee do. it i« beKeved; if rmottd, biK «a tbi» di^ the penon mnst eat nothing ebe. Ttib 

ittion ij called piiris&nkhyae 
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she must cut from otF her hair as much as two fingers iii breadth. Tlie 
day before a widow peribnns any prayfishchittii she must have all her 
body shaved.* 

If any person be unwilling to shave before perf6rinii||f a prayfish- 
chittS, his prayushcluttfi and the dbkshinfi must be doiipled. 

A person miuut shave his whole body when he perfons a prayhsh- 
chittfi which occupies twelve days: he must shave hi&hin, and cut 
his nails^ only, if he perform a prayhshcliittfi occupy w three or six 
days: he must shave his hce and forehead, and cutSis nails, if lie 
perform a sacrifice occupying nine days. 

If a person, Instead df performing the pi'ayushchittfi,|make an offer- 
ing of a cow, or money, he must nevertheless shavej according to 
the nature of the pray fishchitta which he should ha ve> performed. 

It is a law of the sSiastrns, diat a person shall tie his hair in a knot 
behind before he perform any religious ceremony ; but a man who, 
by command of the shastefi, has had lus head shaved, b exempted 
from this obligation. 

vby * BiMtieS tNHMB miut cut ^j.twoSDt^ SmSili ftcBlMr kcir, itbUe c widow muit 
» tSiu cccocnted iur : « BCRicd icoain miut ettcod upon her buibond with her 
hcb'iH.CB miimiMiit A widow mut obierve the cuiIobh Cf c bcttmhSebaSS. UienSm moit be (bcTod. 

BtSmUehiiiif litondly mentu follower oT tbevidib. but et wed in eemmea foil word dcKribeiepenonwhe 
hwMiionDeeddviliireieibptMtkeimerdfjriugoeMaoBiee. Some ifoadita ny. focteriwitied wwmnii 
nottecotlier heiret all. epdfoete widow muit only cut two lagem'bMudfo drum berhair. Far afktrfar- 
ii«iiieu i mi p e mfoi r'ih wi»s ^l<lSwilfo p »{ ftrt iui e» d^»fiiii|fow mw alw m m ikejrttek tfr'tkM. 
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If %ilfu% kill « bird, be mu^ pei^lbrm the A&ktb vr&to, 

vii. instead of eating twice during twenty •four hpun be musteat 
only once» and that at nigbt Tbis meal to consist of ricef ghee, 
milk, ftc. boiled togetlier, without salt or spicea If he be not able 
to bear thif privation he must jl^e en offering of silver, the weight 
of twor&ktikbs* or of kouries tO this amounti via. half an ana, or 
thereabouts. Before the gift be offered, pdoja must be performed 
to it, and then to the brambbn who is to receive it. 

The following U the law respecting the prajapbtyii prayOshchittii: 
The offender, for three days, is to eat, each day, only twenty^six 
mouthfiijs of.rice, gliee, milk, &c. boiled fogether^ for the next three 
da}^ he must eat in the evening twenty*two mg||thfuls ; for the next 

three days he is to ask for nothing, and, unless spontaneously given 

!'■ 

him, to eat nothing. If any food be given him, it must be twenty- 
four mouthfuls of the same kind of food as mentioned a,bove ; for 
the next three days he roust e^t nothing. If he abstain from food 
on those days in which lie is allowed to take food if given'to him, 
he does not commit a fault. 

If a persou be unable to perform this prayushchittfi, he may make 
a commutation by fasting six days. IP a person be not able to fast 
six days, he may be exempted on making an offering of a cow anri 
cali^ or in case of inability to do tliis, b'd may offer tliree kahunSs 
of kouries. 

* SMh ^sbrm^?ccRlmiiML 
Udd 



MD ftELliUOili HAHMERU ftk 

r;If Hie ED04 .oee^ .ror/Bi^' ^ 

IfiBilGif f per^^ otiiettUfliKe prescribe 

; ed iosleadi^ this piayEelidbit^^ 


If la hH^iidlbir hlvB^ t^ M 

be for two tb 6 tt 0 mcBl;* ahd.^ eafc tbis 

abbtti ntB^^*^9ibkm tl^^ibbra the two nc^t ipys he must' 


dlii^iie IdnMf tp* due meat’i^^^ aud’e'af 'ilr m the evwiig ; on the 

tisro neat' daj» he may eat' 1£ any one give him food ; w must next 
fast two Asit%s]teets the qOahtit^ and kihd ' ombod he is* to 
eaV ‘W mustr'aitend^^^ to these things according to tit instructions- 
nkj^ctS^Ugi the^' full pfj^4sbchiltfi described ' above. person be 

unable to peifpim th^Plie must fist fdur days and a bi^. If be can- 
not do this| he m miike an offisring to the amount |f:about.eight’ 
anas. 


^ ^if an bisif of the original i»rayiishcbitth^ 

the iffiat day» eab dace onfy and that about atoon ; the next 
dly once^ in the cideikiiE^;:^lbr< the twonextdaya, if a peiapn give him 
any to^^hd^dwy eat titA‘tWdv«eaE'dayd he:m If a per- 

ton daiaotl^Mm toia^He miiit Hat three day»; and if he be unable 
Hfliee ^ya» he eeam dfie^ng a.hahhnh and a 

hi^d^ltodriea.;^ 


If ^ offender have to pcffdihi a of the oripnal'ptayhsh^ 
ehitttt, for the firat day be may eat onc^ in tot day-time; toe next 
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or ms mKDoos; 

^e ncAt'd^ lib . eat, food be giveti 
binv «Hl the next day he must &t if he be nnbbie td; do. this» he 
matt faatn day and a half» or offi!r twebrcj^has of kouries, v 

If a binmIh&nrhifwdikHled n fi» hfuithiiih he iniist 

peiform the foHovmg prayhsh^ttth : be -ineat have hit head ehayed ; 
dor thirty days, dy|re.U,;.withr ooWt.^ eat barley boiled. iir|the urine of 

‘ ■ '■ . “ V 

cows, and wear a cow> skin. For the next tiro qionth^ he mnst eat 
*only once a day. For the two following months, he must bathe with 
the urine of cows. During these days of penaoee be must abstain - 
from sin; he must follopr a herd of cows; stand when theystand,f 
and eaedie dust which they throw up iritli their At night, after 

putting the cows in the stall, he must i)OW./l^hein, a&d then sit 
upright, cross-legg*d, and watch them all niglit. Ifone of the herd 
be sick, or have met with any misfortune, he must expose his own 
life for its preservation. He mnst not seek the preservation of his 
own life from the scorching Sun; .the chiUing cold, the pelting rain, 
or the driving storm, till he have secured the heirib , JLf the cows be 
feeding bn another person's groan^, ;he is not to driy^ them xor 
inform the owner, lie must net pi^yenl tbe^calf fipinatteking, though 
the cow should not have ^ After the persoiv^has thitf 

gone through this, pray ibhchit^mtimu^ be.miist offer' t^ a 


■ IT, liomver, pHtof-OvlMia bfbingaviminS paK StUiiidiaf, ¥• must do m ibo greater nomber 
de. irtlie number lyhg and the |iiuriMfllMjlii||iteeqaal. lw mint da tfant wjiieb is note paioAd to 
eTcMoelwtoMtateMiL Ti’:: 


Odds 
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Ikr&ecl braMihan tefi eonr* fttid « bull, at d&kfttdua* If thk be h0* 
yoAd his ability, he must give up all he has as dfikshiAA. If an ofi> 

fender be unable to go through ail this penance, he must, besides the 
above dbkshtna, offer seventeen new^miloh cows. If he be poor, he 
inay offer sixty*^Sfx.^kahl»nfis' of lories.*: This k the^ayhshchittu 
if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramkfin. If accidgntally. killed, 
the offender ^snUst go through half the penance, and fgr dukshina he 
must offer one ^ow. 

If a womans a ahdCdrb, or a ehihl'tiaVe wilfully itilled a bram- 
hi)in*8 cow, the offender must perform the^praftyshcMtth prescribed 
to the bramhhn who has commltt^ such an offence lir accident. If 
a shoddrn woman or^child commit the offence^ the^pffendec must 
perform a qu arter of the original praykshcbittu. 

If a bramhfiti kill a cow belongiiig to a k$h&triyh| he must wear 
a cow*s skin ; cut grass for cows ; cat barley dour boiled iu water, and 
follow the herd continually, for six months. If . he be unable to 

do tbis^ he must offer, twelve milch cows, or thirty -six kahunus of 
kotinei. Ho hnttt give dukshhia according to his ability. If the 
cow wetO killed accidentally, he^must perform a praykshcbittu to half 

^IbUn votkcfUtSVtaySAciUttS'VwikS.'itbSHtinS'.tlmt if* pMM»b<uiitbtet»p«ythiiSiier lb- 

mil Scf Str twahcyc^ and wbatever.iatliia liowhe it abtotopMcw* by begging he nmu given « com. 
tfia fUn ibr the imylabebittS. At IheWewnt peripA pmont auy be tees, hevieg the head thaved.*mB> 

~ rtnfcf iilrt tbir frrfnf ^ ‘ -“-i having arape. «itb«liieb com are tied by the leg. iu tlie band, 

Segginf lbrthiaav«Md]i«rpoieiyetaMataftiMttpenM|iaaJietUiScoalrtniicel»fetMiMy,fiwlbae|»aF ^ 

ybahehittSB erenow betlittle atteadedto. 
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tiieamottiit* The expenye of the prayfi8.hcbittii is made less to wo- 
meii| children and sboodrfis^*.. 

If a.brambbn wilfully destroy.tbe cow of a voishyh, the prayush* 

» .1 

chitiQ will Im le?a than if the cow had been, ^kshiii^rtyb's,. and. if a> 
. shoodrilts the prayiisbchittb is atill less». 

After a person has performed the prayushchitth according to the 
shastrfi, he must perform the parviiau shraddhil. He may perform 
this shraddlih though, his. father be still living, f; 

Besidns performing the prayhshchitt&i' See, the person who has wil- 
fully or accidentally killed a cow must give to the owner another cow 
equally good. If he cannot give such a cow, he must give a pro- 
per price, to be ascertained by five respectable neighbours. On fail- 
ure, the prayushchitth will, not be perfect*. 

If a bramhun wilfully kill a pregnant, red, docile, cow, Just be- 
fore her time of calving, and if this cow have been used to give much 
milk, lie must perform a double prayhsbcliitth, or, with the dukshina^ 
he must make aq offering of 152 kahhnfis of kouries. If this sin be 
committed by a person not a bramb&o, the prayfishchittil. becomes- 

* Bliftvttd&vtt'bliitttttt. ft leaned bmmhSn,.lMa^««D. an opiniotti that if a bfaaili&u bat e dedrojed ft 
UbStnyS'aeow, he mult glee a cow aadUuldB^ and if a ball, he mart- gin a boU. 

t See the ankle ibraddhS. 
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lesi, yscdf^iog ‘ to the catit of the ’ oitetideir.^ If the cow Hiittf tbido 
old, the prajcfishchitth.niuiibe redtfOed to three-fcnirthia If the 

■ -fc ' : 'f. 

cow killed were old," aud would uot- eatgrass, the jmyftshchitth must 
be reduced ohe iiatR " "^c taw ekteliitf a “to m coii'a dyihg'While 
m the^dhe. If the anunal'he' oyear bldf-^e j>i^6$l4idttb‘mtt8t be 
reduced to- ond-fsurth. 




the-cow-house tdke fire^ ahd'^nr'hiihdredxows 
ble prayhshohitth niust be performed 


a'deu* 


If a permit at one blow kill ten cows, 
p)ray&Ihchttt&, and give doitble dbkshiiia. 



brm- a. double 


*If ten persoiil unite in killing a cOw, half the ofigii^I prayushchit- 
tb nuistbe performed by each, and'the dbkshina mu8t|be proportion- 
•ed to the person’s ability. If (lie cow be Old, thi4 and diseased, 
half the full prayushchittS must be performed. 


If a person, with a stick allowed to be used'm certain cases by the 
shastrb, (viz. u thick as the thumb, a cubit long, green, and with 
leaves bolt) kill a-cow, the common praybshchittb to be jierformed. 


4 cow-keeper is to keej> .lu8 cpws in a hpiise which is free from 
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tttake$; he U to bind them with a thin rope, and to sit up through the 
night, with an axe in- his hand, for their- defenqs. If after tliis care 
a cow die, no prayfishchittu need be ofiered; but if the cow-keeper 
baire failed in this car^ a prayftiitehitt& ■ must be performed. . 

If a person cause, the death- of 'a cow that is very thin, and diseas* 
ed, by letting her go in a dangerous place, as, near a pit. See. be must 
perforin a = fourth part of the chandrayimh pray bshchittO, . viz. the 
offender must eat one mouthful on the first day of.the new-moou, 
the second day two mouthfuls, and su on to the 15th day, or the 

full moon, from which time he must begin to eat one mouthful less, 

.1 

and continue-' reducing the allowance' each day till the new moon. 
Tills prayushchittil may. be performed by beginning with fifteen 
mouthfuls each day. The oi&nder must bathe, three; times each- 
day during the month. 

t 

If a person maim a cow, for fifteen days he must partake, of no^ 
thing but barley ^flour boiled in water. 

If a bramhun castrate a bull, he inust perferm the six-month’s pra- 
yfishchitth as for killing a bramhba^s cow. He who instructed him- 
to do it, must perform half the prayfishchittfi. which belongs to the. 
shoodrfi who cut the animal.:. 

If a bramhtin yoke e huU, -or cow, to the plough, and hold the 
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plough he must perform four pr^aptttytt praytt^^luttti ; if 'heplough 
j^lth a bullock, the prayiiahchiCtb become! less.. ■ ^ 

If a brambbh employ a conteciated, that is, it^at ip called a hram* 
-hhnce buU, iu agriculture, .he must perform twoxhiiidraybnft pra< 
yttshchittiis, and .pay a fine to^he hiog.* 

If a man kill a consecrated 1)011, he 4nui(t petfo 
4br it as though it belonged to a bramhfto^v thoisgh inlTact the animal 
has no ownec, 

If a cow die accidentally in the field, it is taken |^r granted that 
at was not pro^fly taken care of, and a prayfislich^u must be per* 
formed. If it belonged .-to a family' of several brethren the praybsh* 
•chittfi will fall upon the eldest, and next to liirn upon the youngest. 
The person performing the pray flshchittfi must have his head shav- 
■ed; bathe three times a day; wear a cow’s skin with the horns, hoofs, 
&c. on it; follow the herein watch ‘the herd by nigbt, &c. If the 
.person be a bramhbn, !beami(rt*odfer a cow and bull to some bram- 
hfin, or to his pporbhitfi. in cases of inability the prayushchittu may 
he commuted fora fioie. If the cow died in, the day^ and the owner 


*Tlirce diSfifiitfiikeiaTe tovied bj |beAiiig'«pon permit MUiiif 'Cpwt# pcmiliAjr te tho oafure of the 
efence: the finl emoonta to about fiftoeti rdpaea^ ibe fccood to levcn rayeraand abalO and the tlutdOo 
three rvpcd and a rytaitcr. 
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had placed it under tlie care of a proper keeper, the prayOshchitth 
will fall upon the keeper: if the animal died in the night, in the cow- 
house, and the keeper were permitted to go home at night, instead 
of watching over the cattle, the prayfishchit th will fall upomthe owner. 

If in consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow's ear* the cow 
die, the owner must perform halt'of tbeprajapfityu prayfishchittii. 

If a Hindoo part with a cow to a mlachchu, or to any person not 
a Iliiuloo, he nnist perform the slnshoO'Chandray&nfi, via. eat only 
one tuouthful in the morning for four days, and for the next four 
dayp, fov?r mouthfuls each day, in the evening. This may be com- 
muted in eases of inahility. If the person kill and eat the cow, the 
person who disposed of the animal must perform the same prayfish- 
eliittii as a bramhun for killing a cow. 

» 

If a cow die of disease, and eveiy means of cure have beei\ used ; 
if she die in calving, or by falling into a consecrated tank, or into 
a ditch forming a boundary, or perish in the burning of a village, 
or by falling into a deep cavern containing a 8wuyfimbhoo-lingb,f 
the owner is exempted from performing a pray&shchittfi. 

* Hung tliero like «a ear-ring, aa an ocnaaMOt, and with the intention of keeping the herd together by the 
round. 

t The Hindoo* bcIicTe that many deep cavema. or pitr, which appear to be unrathomsbie, or out of 
which water aprings, hare llicir origin in puthltt, the world of makea. In rocky place*, in the month* of acme 
of itii'se pit* (tone* are found atanding. Thete rtone* they call the •wfiyCmbhoo^ivfi-liiigtt. or the uncreated 
sliivR-linga. 'n»e suiientiticu* nntirea think that by worahipinng in there places they wilJ <|uickly obtain the 
must importunt fruits. 
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If a man kill a horse, he must make an offering of cloth to abram* 
hfin. 

For killing an elephant^ a man must give to the bramhfins five blue 
bulls. 

Forkillingan ass, a goat, or a sheep, a bull calf, oni year old, must 
be given to a bramliun^ 

, 1 " 

If any person kill a goose, a pcacockr'a paddy^bir(| or a hawk, he 
must give a cow to a branihhn. 

I 

If a man kill a tyger, he must present a milch coipr to any bram- 
hhn he chooses. 

If a man kill a camel, or a bufialoe, he must forfeit a rutiiku of 
gold. , 

If a person kill a hog, he must present to a bramhhn a koolsee. 
[pitcher] of ghee. • 

P 

For killing any bird, some linseeds must be ofiTered as the prayiish. 
cluttu. 

For killing a parrot, a calf, one year old, must be offered. 
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ror killing a snake, a person must offer aii axe for the cut\hig of 
wood. 

If any man kill a cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must for 
three tlaj’s partake of nothing but milk. If any one of these ohcuccs 
have been done repeatedly, the offender must perform a fourtli of tiie 
prajaputyu vriitu. 

If a person liave killed a tliousand larger insects, he must perform 
ihc fame prayfishchittu as is appointed for accidentally killing a shoo- 
drii. This prayushchittfi is called tuptii krichchhru : on the day be- 
fore the <;c'ienioiiy, the person who performs it, must bathe without 
using oil, must abstain from connubial intercourse*, and eat only the 
food of a brumhuchajee;’f’ for the next tlirec days he must partake of 
nothing c.xcept warm water; for the next three days of warm milk 
only ; for the next three days of warm ghee ; and for the i\cxt three 
days he must partake of nothing but the smoke arising from hot 
milk. If the offciuler be unable to perform these acts of penance, 
he must offer four cows, or twelve kahuniis of kouries. 

* Thif> is oHc of the necessary -ftcis of ^stineiico prescribed by the Hindoo sbaslriis ) rocedinp^ the perform- 
<ioce ofiuHHy religions ceremonies. The Christian reader will perceive llic ugrerment betwixt this ond the 
command of AIosos to the Jews : "And AJoses went down from the mount iiiitu the people, anti sancti/ied the 
people; and they w&shcd their clothes. And he said unto the peoplci Be ready agiainstthe third da^ : 
come not at your wives.’* [Exodus xxx. I4f 15-] 

t Who lives on the simplest food. Some of thesf! ascetics cat only rice boiled in cow's urine ; others eat 
barley thus prepared ; and others cat fruits only. At present^ however, those persons who pretend to imitate 
a hrtijiliachurec in bbfood, eat vice that has not been wot in Hhnlliagi boiled up with pcti.^c Hour : to this is 
added chee« and rock-salt. 

Ece9 
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If a person k|il a. cart load of flies, or such like insects, he must 
perform the last-mentioned prayflshchittfl. 

For killing a few small insects, the person must repeat a muntrfi,, 
while squeezing his nose with his fingers. 

The prayushchittfis for killing horses and other aniojals, as well as 
for killing insects, are alike to all the casts. Shooluplnee, apiindit, 
however, maintains, in opposition to this, that in all «iese cases, a 
shdddrfi, a female, a child, and an aged person, are to pipform only one 
half of the prayushchittu. Bhuvh-davij-bhuttu deliv^s the opinion, 
that the prayushchittiis for all thes*e oflences are subje# to commuta-- 
tion, the same as in the law respecting killing cows. | 

•.V 

If 

If a brainhun*, or a kshutriyu, murder akshhtriyfi, the prajaput- 
yu vriitd must be repeated for three years. This may be commuted 
for forty-five milch cows and their calves, .or 135 kahflnds of kourics. 

t 

If a bramhfin^ a kshutriyfi, orvoishyu, murder a voisbyh, the above 
vrfitfi must be repeated for one year and a half. This may be com- 
muted for twenty-three cows and their calver, or 67} kahfinfls of 
kouries. 

For murdering a shdSdrfi the above vrfitfi must be repeated for nine 
months. This may be commuted for twelve cows and their calves, 
or thirty-six kahfinfis of kouries. 
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In cases of accidentally killing any one of these casts, half of the 
prayushchittu to be performed. 

lie who commands another to kill a person belonging to any one 
of the four casts, must perform three fourths of the appointed pra- 
yushchittu. 

If a person murder a bramhfince, whose husband is ignorant of the 
vridus, the ofTendcr must perforin the prajapiityu vrutu for six years. 
This may be commuted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kalih- 

iiiis of kouries. For murdering the wife of a kshutriyu, this vrutft. 

• 

must be repeated three years; of a voishyh one year and a half, and 
of a shoodru nine months. If the woman were with child, or in her 
courses, the prayushchittu must be doubled. 

If a brarnhun eatonce with a chandalu* he must perform the chan- 

dray unu vrutu, or make an offering of eight cows and their calves ; 

•% 

or 22^ kahunus of kouries. 

If any person be compelled to eat the boiled rice of a chandald he 
must perform the pdrakh vrutu. In this vrutii the person must fast 
twelve days; but this may be commuted by giving to a brarnhun dve 
cows with their calves, or 15 kahhnas of kouries. If the rice be uu^ 
boiled, then the eater must fast three days. 


• A is a perion w1i9m Ather was aiiiMdrii and mother a brnmhdue£. 
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If a person thus eat, wilfully, twenty-four times, or unintention- 
ally fifty-eight times, his cast is irrecoverably lost. In this case he 
may perform the pra\ iishchittu, the benefits of which he will ob- 
tain in a future state, but his cast and whole property are irrccover- 
ably gone. 


If a person go to the wife of a mlachchu unknowingly, he loses 
cast. If be knowingly go, he becomes a chanclalQ. 

For eating the boiled rice of a chandalu, or of a mliicichfi, the pra- 
yfishchittu U the same. 

Voudhayunfi, a moonee, says, He who wilfully eafe the flesh of 
cows; speaks against the shastrus, and neglects to uie water after 
stools, is called a mluchehu. 

If a person touch the boiled rice of a chandalu, he must perform 
'the prajaputyu prayushchittfi, but in case of inability he may com- 
mute it for a cow and calf, or for three kahunus of kouries. 

If a person unknowingly eat what a chandalu has le'fl;, he must 
perform the chamlrayllnh vriitu. This may be commuted for eight 
cows and their calves, or, in case of poverty, for twelve and a half 
kahhnfis of kouries. If he hare thus eaten, know'ingly, this pra- 
yhshchittfi must be doubled. 
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If a kah&triyG have been compelled by force to cat bctlc from the 
mouth of a mlHchchUy he must perform the prajapiityu vrStii* 

If a brambun unknowingly drink water from the pitcher with 
which a chandalu draws water from his well, fie must fast three 
nights, and the next day he must eat cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, 
ghee, and curds, mixed together.* If he commit this knowingly the 
praySshchittu must be doubled.. 


A person, having finished the whole of prayu^ichiftu, must take 
a handruI,of grass and- lay*it before a cow. If she cat it, it is a proof 
that the business of the prayushchittu is complete, and that the sin 
of the ofiTonder is removed. If she do not eat it, it is a sign that 
the person’s sin is not removed, and the prayushchitth imust be re- 
peated. 


If a chaudalu touoh a bramhhh before he have washed his* hands 


^ In proport-Qii lo the of ro\T-<Jang, !io niuit take twice as inticli cow*a uiiHCj four tiintrs'uamach 

iLnic* as mndi c«.ifi6ccl buU<^rraiicl.ur curcln llio kiine at clariOcd buKor. 

t AJboul twenty years a ridt naiWe ofCdctttta, who Itud been guilty uf niuny heavy sins, began to 
lliink il tima to pCTforta the necessary pray^bebittH. He iavUed severAI learned natives ftom NtkdAiya lo us- 
ceriaui tbe proper pray n$bcfattitt,. which 'he oOemjj^jt'perfoiii^ but when he ratne to finish the ceremony 
by giving grass to the cow, shu would not eat it. This excited ilie fircalest ntisieiy» and several pundits 
were consulted* to ascertain wlieibcr the lttir IdrIimVpraylUhdiitth had been properly laid down. Tliey all af- 
finued that it bud, but on JhjOnhat'hl^-thrkktk'pillAchan'iii^ being interrogated, he declared that the conmiu^ 
tation* instead' of three Itah'liit&s uf koHrees ' for emtti cow, should have baeti five kiibuiifts. Upon this nifonna* 
ftun Che increased sum was paid y tlig cow then oat tlic grassy and the olTeiider's sin was known la be expiated ! I 
bcveral other stories of ibis kind irh in oirculatiun among tbc natives^ ^ 

There is a remarkable co'ncidetice betwixt this story and that related of Apis, ibo ox worshipped by the 
E^ptiaris* of whom it is said, that he took food from those that came to consult him ; but that he refused to cat 
from ihe.banda of Ocruuiuicos Cmsar, who died oot Job^ aAer. 
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. iind: iQouth, after eating, the litter mvist fast tliree days, and repeat 
. the gayu tree a thousand times. 

if a chundalS,' or rallclichu, break a bramhutu^s the bram- 
huh must perform the mhha-sautupdnd prayuslichittfr* twice. 


If a bramlxlo, ignorantly, hare intercourse' once >^th the wife of 
achandaiu, hejnmst perform the pajap&tyh prayfishclwth for twelve 
years.: If done wilfully; the oftVnder tQust renounce »e as the e.\pi- 
ation of his sin.f If done repeatedly the offence can d&t be expiated. 


* Iq perforfiiittjithe aant&piiiiS priijiSshchifill» t^e person must mit water ateepediMln kooshi&-gias9» milk* 
cards, clari£dcl buUciri cuw«dung and cowfs urine logcther and cat tlienit and tlio day i^er be must fast. 

t In ihn work called prayHihchittd^elr&ktt tbe metlioci in which tliia person mustjl^nounoe life is thus re* 
Jsted: After shaving his head* bathiug, fee* Itc. he must co?cr Minself with. chaff, lying downs the fire 
ladit be kindled at his fact; and in tliis way, by slow degrees, he must give up his ll|b, to expiate his crime. 
In another syork the fofKwing story is related, respecting this method of eapioling siiv t 'ln former times, it was 
comm'iA for veryr le||4|iid phiulits to go' from kingdu challenging cach 4ing to bring forth his 

pandits, to hold disputkdous yii the subjects contauied. in the sliastrUs, OodfiyhnacliaQ'h had, in this manner, 
obtoinisd the victory over all the pbnditf in the world, lie w.is also the great instruiiieiit in overcoming the 
bouddhQs, ami in re-establishing tbe practice of the vmitts; but in. arming tbe kings a||aiiist the boaddiiSs he 
had been instru nental in de>(roying many bouddhd hranihltns. Towards the close of.biii life ho went to 
jag&niiat'hiVkslifitrik ; but when lie arrived at the tcniple,.the door shut of itself oga>ost'1iim, and he sat at the 
dour^ sorrowful, and keeping a fast. In the midst of his f^rst, tbe god appeared to Idih in a dream, and told 
liiij), be hai been guilty of killing many braiiihUns; he could not, thcrefdir, tee liis,laee: he must go qiid re-r 
uuuiice life by petfdimlii,^ the t6osli4i>)!llii prayaslicl]ict&.. Ood^y&ri^liaryh was angry with Jilg&nnal’hd , 
and pronouaced o curse upon him, telling him, that in some future period, uhra he should be deslro;)'ed>hy tbe 
bouddhOs, he would remember his bcMiefactor. This phudit, soon. after Wardsi howeverr-obeyed the coitimand 
of Ji'tgnnnat'bft : when he bad been several days suffering in tlie chaff>(ire;^iiid liis lower parts were burnt, 
Sh&nkbiacharyii called on him, and challenged him to dispute. Oodi&y bnaebary ft declined it , .011 acccuut of tlio 
pain which he endured ; but Sbftiikttracbarjft promised to cure the burnt pBrts,.and told him, that after the 
dispute wafe over, he m^ghf perform the prayrsbchUla. OodftySmicharyft ihtictiM him for preuudiug to 

■ . . o ■■ ■ ■ '■*■ come 
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If a bramliuti have improper interpourse with a virgiiif or with 
his own daughter, or with his son's wife, he must become an eunuch, 
and renounce life. If a person of any other cast commit such sin, 
he must renounce life by performing the toosh^anillu prayushchittfi« 

I 

If a bramhun cat the boiled rice of the wife of a dealer in spirits, 
or the rice that has been cooked for a woman who has been deli- 
vered of her first child only two days, he must partake of nothing^ 
for one month but of the water which has been bdiled in barley flour. 

t 

[For eating of the rice of other .casts similar inodes of expiation 
are prescribed.J 

If a bramhfin drink water from, of bathe in, a'pooldug by a chan* 
dalu, lie must eat cow diing, cow's urine, milk, curds and clarified 
butter, mixed together. 

If a dog touch a brainhun while he has food in his hand, the lat* 
ter must fast one day. 


•ooe to dliptstc vlth liinif tince he hnd not senec to jnetge In e cmc lo ohv'oui : hnlf lii» hody was burnt f Ircndy^ 
oinl yet liC'(Sli!\iikl\rac1]arytt-) adeisccl hint 10 have* llic burnt parts rr«rnrrd. m order to dispute with him> in 
which cose he wonid hate to endure those siiflVrIngs twice onr. Shbnkiiiachnry u, Ik Jiig (lius overcome at 
the coraracncement, reiiroJ. The other continued the proyit^hcIuIt^^ and thus espiyted !iis sin of killing site 
houddl.Ss by reoouiiciug liM.oWn life. ^ 
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V If a slioodru touch a bramhfih’s poita, the latter must repeat the 
gayOtreo 300 times, and fast a day. ' 

If one bramhhn touch anoiiiet after eating, before ihey'have wash* 

i 1 

ed their hands, both of them must go and bathe, to waslfaway the sin. 

' f? . ' ■ 

If a bramhha eat without having on his poita, he tiust repeat the 
gayhClrS§ 100 times, and partake of nothing that daj| but the urine 
of cows. 

If a bramhQn break another bramhuuV poita, hi| must* be very 
sorry far it; be must al&o fast that day, and perforii udiat is called 
prahayamfi, via. repeat a m&ntru, while hepinchei his nose w'ith 
the hogers of his right hand. > 

•V 

If a4’ramh8n go once to a bramhun^ of bad character, he must 
perform the prajaputyfi vr&tu for six years. If the woman be the 
wife of a shrotrlyb bramhfin, the prayOshchittu must be continued 
foi nine years. If he have repeatedly commkted this offence, the 
pray&sbchittO must be continued twelve years. 

If a shqodrh go to a brambfinee of bad character, he must renounce 
life by casting himself into a large fire. 

If a sh55dr& go to a bramhSneS of unsullied character, he must 
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tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast himself in- 
to the fire. The woman must be placed on an ass, and led round 
the city, and then dismissed, never to return.* 

If a voishyb go to a bramhbnee, or to a female kshutriyb, he must 
renounce life, tying kooshu grass round his: limbs, and then throw- 
ing himself into a fire. 

If a kshutriyd go to a bramhunee, he must renounce life, tying 
sbru grass to his limbs, and then throwing himself into a hrc. 

If a person cease to have connubial intercourse with bis wife, cal- 
ling her mother or sister, he must perform the prajaputyu vrutii. 
If hereafter, however, he wish to have intercourse with her again, 
and if she be beautifal, inuoceut, and docile, he must first perform 
the chandraybnu vrbtu. 

If a person cat cow’s flesh unknowingly, he must perform* the pra- 
japutyu vrutfl. If lie have repeatedly eaten cow’s flesh, he must per- 
form the chandrayitnu vrutu, and give as dukshina a bull and a cow'. 

If a person eat the flesh of elephants, horses, camels, snakes, or 
dogs, he must perform the prajaputyu vrutu for twelve months. 

* She is said to '* go the Great Way.** The meaning of this ts. She must wander tu those fiacrcd places 
of the Hindoos wU^re the climate is esceedingly cold, and piocecd till she actually perhh witli cold. This 
is a meritorious way of terminating life, and is mentioned as such in the Hindoo writings. 

Fff S 
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For going to the wife of a chandalfi, or for eating the fleah of 
. epwSf horses, &c. besides performing the prayushchittfi, a bramhiin 
must again go through the ceremony of investiture with the poita^ 
throwing his old poita away. 

If a bramhfin drink spirits, he must again undergo iajrestiture witlis 
the poita. 

If a branihfih repeatedly eat onions, he must perf^m the chan* 
drayfinR vr&tu, and be again invested wkh the poita.i If be be not 
able to perform the investiture, he must a^ain repe^ the chandra- 
y&n& vr&tS. 

If a person wilfully eat food once, after a cat, a croiv, a horse, an. 
ichneumon, a ra^ or any bird, or a child,* have eaten (iTit, or if he eat 
food defiled hairs, or maggots,, he must fast thile days. 

If a person drink water from a weH in which urine or ordure haa 
fallen, he must perform a fourth of the prajapfityii vrutu. If thia 
be done wilfully the' vrfitu must be doubled. 

If a person drink the milk of a cow before .the expiration of ten 
days after she has calved, be must fiiit two days. 

•Attbe|)nientpeiMiituTeijeoiMDOiiibr»pefMiito|iliw«*yo«iig child bjlteiiUUlMCitik rad. 
twIftitcrtwMiliiai, i.wcBiiylietriy Mcaoa^SwwwjclrtwiiiiwwwtMidc. 
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If any man drink the milk of sheep, or buffaloes, he must fast tviro 
nights. 

If any person have unnatural connection with a cow, he must re- 
peat the prajaputyu vrutfi four times. If this crime have been re- 
peatedly committed, this vrhtii must be continued for twelvemonths. 
If this sin have been for a long time practised, the offender must, ac< 

cording to the length of the time, perform the same prayushchittu 
as for adultery witlt the wife of a gooroo, or he must renounce life. 

If a boy be not invested with the poita, or have not learnt the ga- 
yhtree, before he have attained to bis fifteenth year, he must perform 
the prajaputyu vrutu three times;: and then attend to the investiture. 

If a person have not connubial intercourse after his wife have been 
thirteen days pure from her courses, he must fast three nights, un- 
less, on account of some particular ceremony, such connubial inter- 
course be at that time prohibited* ^ 

If a person go to a woman while in her courses, he must eat no» 
thing but a morsel of ghee daily for three days. 

If a person commit unnatural crimes with any brute animal, or 
east away his seed in any unnatural way, he must perform the shan- 
tbpiinff vruth. 
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If a person have connubial inter<ioune on the night when the shrad* 
dhR of any relation has been performed, he must fast one day. 

If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he must perform 
the chandrayhnii vrfitfi, and the marriage becomes void, though the 
maintenance of this woman for life will fall upon the c^ender. 

[For marrying within the degree of consanguinity/^any different 
praySihchittus are ordered, according to the nearn^s of relation- 
ship.] 

If a person eat at the house of a man who has lost;kast, dr receive 
a gift from him, the offender must fast a whole moi^h ; or, in case 
of inability, must perform the prajaputyu vrbtfi fiftecm times. 

[Different, praybshchittiis are then mentioned as eicpiating the sin 
of stealing.] 

For expiating the crime called utipatuku,* the offender must re- 
nounce life by casting himself into' a lire prepared for that purpose. 

A muhapatiikee must enter some^ildemess, and continue there 
twelve years, living on fruits, and the leaves and roots of trees ; wear- 
ing a jiita,f sleeping on the ground, &c. If he cannot thus obtain 


^ Sea page MNL I A laige bmicli of boir %M libe a toibaa rouad the bead of a religious mendicant. 
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ft subsistence be must beg, in the neighbouring villages, confessing 
bis sin. 

If a person kill a bramb&n^ he must renounce life or perform the 
prajapStyb vr&tb for twenty-four years; or, in case of inability, he 

must offer d6o cows with their calves, and 100 cows as a fee, or 

■* 

470 roopcss, besides 24 roopees*.^ a fee. 

This work mentions eleven sorts of mudyfi,* twelve sorts of soo» 
ra,t and .three sorts of spirits, disuITed from treacle [goor&,3 rice, 
or honey. If a bramhun, or a kshutriyu, or a voishyu, drink any 
of these spirits; diifeicnt prayCshchittfis must be performed; as, if a 
bramh&n diink lubdyu he must rftnounce life, or perforin a Vrutu fur 
twentyofour years.'| 

On failure of expiating sins by performing the necessary prayush- 
chittus, the persons will be doomed to hell. After having expiated 
their sins b}’ punishment, they again arise, perhaps to human birth, 
in consequence of some fragment of merit which they possessed in 
the preceding birth ; but iu the jMresent birth they wear the marks^ 

* Spirlti distilled from fruUiy dtc. t Spirit! distilled from rice p &c« 

t Notwithslanding this heavy mode of e&piationp it is well kijovrs that very many bramliflnsj especially 
pQnditSi in tlicae purtv, privately jclrink sjurits. « 

f John if. Ip S. ** And as Jesus passed byp he saw a man which was blind from his liirlh. And his di«ci« 
pies asked biiiip sayioiiv Master# who did siup this man. cr his pareiitsi that he was bom blind.'* In the work 
ealled ktlrnib-tivaki^ 11 U ie\bitd» that the diseases whieli aiisc out of sutli and such miis appear hi the hodjp 
io the auceecdiiig biithp at the age iu which tbe|e liui were comnultcd in the fuiiucr botl^'. 
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Jof the sin, for cx^ktwn of wfiicf tliey ' ncgleited to Ui^ 

pray&shchUtu/ As for InataM^ 

An fitipatakee wiU have the leprosy. ^ ' 

V • . ■ ■ ' . 

■ ■ ■ ■ '■ i,.'* . . f • 

■ y ... ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The killer of a hramhfio will he afflicted with a c&sumtiition. 

A drinker of spirits will ha ve defp^d teeth. 

A stealer of gold will have 'wffltlows bn his nails. 


% who defflcd the wife of bit Wilflwivc Jlotchcs in Ms 

skin.' 


PH|^ ttinniiA eeiH 

jcari^ birf ba. u (lie doie of ihot pMi^» to cffiico lill Mmaiu, of tbdr rin i— — 

A lun^wllal^ fimm o brambftn has whitloos on U* hails ; a drinker of.sj^rlls. U^ili teeth ; the riayer of o 
]Mwnhliit.e maMsailiij (be->iolnlor ofliis gooroo^ bed/sbajl' bo a4|fi»jDed mriricb. •Porcini pets imwly .. 
corporeot.amenhhi^oiioiee.efterdeiitK a ^j^Mble or mineral’flSltK"^ For inch eetsmtffiaynorbalrthefiirilr 
of a bird or a bbast i for acte »i<ljaj|jy til, the lowest of b«indi|ik1inj|HSliops»r^ slavet of a briuaihftn 

junat enteff oceoidihg th'tlie cireumiiitc‘^f;&il^N^.crSne'> lfie’ll^yi>^1i -dbhVi <9 a camel. «' hdl. a ' 
gnat. n.att«)|y»){ta0B Urd^a^InMidaM.nf a drank epnitiii^ iitp^ra. - 
ioi(p:jte lntotiyiWm ofaf!ii^1i«rdr|ai^r><|rerm'oifiiiieclbi^jjul9i;h[.^^^ ' 

raTeBooa-nid ij^l .i ; it(aA titrirajato lira bodies' of j^ers» 

: W anaketand'eandli^ ornro^'Idf^aBhoSie^ i^^ek TOi||^ie7oA'‘biwdanckfnB denanna. 

'■ ‘*«“4 || i|,who »Mi»tea.t!^ br;bra,Mtnnl‘||K nitgi^tey VhiiBij^ ^ 

'gnaim^of sbruba ralthcivwdad aten^' or of of lii^ttiti»"eod(bt^^ ' 

oniaiadjy end Other beests with sharp (hetbibr oMigiiM^ll^ifi^^ ' y f :4 l>»|Stdbbfig|jiW- ' 

ant beingt aaa JlMcats and.olfier'eateraof inw da^lflbi^i) tiSnytattO^ l^btaiit to iw Middi^hMg. 
guts or sioaltlKiMllRfey.' who steal unlhiity. lhiii||fr dovaorera.nf i^^at|n4W 'Whi^naritinee wo* 

, Bwoi become teatleie ghosts, a man strid grain id iheb'^i her sIibuIm bwn a rat ; if n'yelksr ' liulied 

• '• -’/S- ■ metal. 
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They who have these marks of jiariicular sius, committed in foi- 
nicr birtlis, must pcrtorm the proper prayiislichittus, when lliese 
sins will be removed. If such a diseased person die without having 
performed the prafyushchitta, his body must not be burnt.* If any 
one burn his body, the ottender must perform the chandrayhnfi vrulO. 

If a person defile the bed of his motl)er*in-law, he must put a red 
hot piece of stone or iron in his mouth, and become an eunuch* 


mtinl, n gander ; if watf'r, a plava. or diver ; if honey, a ercal stinging gnat ; if milk, a crow ; if expressed juice, 
a dog; it cl iiriiicd butter, an ichneumon.*— ^l(exquisUe perfume , ainu^k»iat; if potherbs, a peacock; if 
dressed grihi in ntij^of its varioui forms, a porcupine ; a hedgehog.^^— »lf a doer or an eie« 

phiint, lie sh.'ill be born a wolf ; if a lior^o, a tiger ; if roots or /roil, an ape 5 if a w;:oiaii, a bear ; if water from a 
jar, the bird clmtcca jifcariiagcs, a camel jifsmall cattle, a goat.— Women, who have committed similar llielis, 
incur a simi'ar taint, and shall be paired with th«»se male beasts iiuhe form of their fciualcH.— As far ns vital 
sonN, addicted to sensuality, indulge Ihcni^elves in forbitiden pleasures, even to the same degree shall the 
acuteness ofthair senses be raised in their futiro bodies, that they may endure atialogniis pains.—— 1 hey shall 
liist have a seiisatinn'nf agony inTanmra, or utter darknes'*, and in other seals of horror ; io Asipatravana, or 
the sword-lcavcd Ibresf, and in ditrereiit places of binding fa.Ht and of rending.-— Muhifariuiis tortures await 
them ; they shall be niaiigfcd by ravens and owls; shall swallow cakes hoiliin; h(»t ; sliiill walk ov-erjn flamed 
sands, and shall feel the pangs of being baked like ili« vessels of a potter.— Tb<*v sliall assume the fi»rin ol 
beast*^ contiou dly nii.sci able, and suffer alternate afflictions from extremities of cold und of hoiii, surrounded with 
ternirsof various kiinla.— ••More than once shall they lie in different wombs and, aller agor.iwng hirth^ be 
coiiJcinned to severe ccptivily and to servile attendance on creatures like Iheinselvcs.— — Then shall lollnw 
aepariiions from kindred and friends; forced residence with the wicked ; painful gains and riimoiis losses of 
sveulth ; friendships harilly acquired, and at length changed into enmities.— Old age without resource ; 
diseases atten led with aiigaish ; pangs of innunierabla sorts, and, lastly, unconquerable death." Sir 1 ^ Ulian 
Jonei'i Tranilatm of MAnoo, 

• The bnniing of the body is one of the first ceremonies wliieh tim Hindoos perform A»r the help of the 
dead in a future Hate. If the cercinuDy have not been attended to, the shraddliii, tfirpTinfl, &e. cannot bo 
pcrl'uriucd. If a person be so poor as not to be able to provide woo I, cloth, clarified butter, rice, water pans, and 
other ill 11 ..s, biiidcs the lee to the poorohitfl, he must beg among his neighbours. If the body hg thrown into* 
the river, or bprin, without the accustomed rcreraonics, at a future time the ccretuonies may be performed 
over ail imago of the deceased person made of the bM<'S of kooskft grass. 
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If this do not cause his death, he must ** go the great way,” and his 
whole property is forfeited to the braiuhuns, as a fee. 


If a hramhun have a son by a female mlacliGhu, or chandaI5, for 
this siu there is no prayushchittu, but the king must drive the oiren- 
der out of his territory, after iixing a mark on somf conspicuous part 
of his body.* 

If a person attempt to murder hiiiiself, but is ptevented from per- 


* At preaenti thnnsandi of hramliAns coliabit with cbandalh and Milalllnian wntncoi and liafe fhildren by 
tbcio, without ever thinking ofeipiating the ufTeiicc by a prayiiahehittii. Some ytars ago, one of the Hindoo 
rajai, now living oftlie k!«li5triyfi cast, kt pt an Englisli woman as his mistress. The SRiiic person at [irescnt 
cohabits with a woman, and has a family by her. The sons by this wefiHti buve been invested with 

the polta, and married to Hindoo women. The daughters, by this conucctiop, have also been married to 
Hindoos. This Mt&shimaii woman has a separate house, wlierc the mja visits her. She now worships iilols, 
has a bmnihttn for hergoorooi and anuthcc for her priest, and all the Hindoos arotind eat lb<: food aliicli has 
been cooked in the houics of this Mlsiilinan woman and her children, so llial thousands and thousands of per- 
sons hafcTorfcitcd their castsi according to the strict laws of tin* slioslr?!. {ii all the large towns, as Calcitla, 
Dimka, Patna, MoorshadAbad, &c. most of the rirli Hindoos keep MIsMiuan cuncublnes. Amongst the 
lower orders, this intcrwiiituro of the costs is very general. If the persons ol the same cast with the offenders 
take offence, in a short lime they become pacified, and a public feast is nmclc, l ) shew lliat the person retains 
his case. When a fimiale is with child, they d stniy the embryo in the womh. The crime of destroying 
children in llic womb is prevalent to a shocking liegree in Bengal. The pandit who gave me tlii.sinfornmtio!i, 
supposes that 10I>,000 children arc iliiis murdered every month I! In the fiiiiilly ofa single koaliiiil brandi^.;i, 
whose daughters never live with their liusbaodsi it is com non fur each duu^hler to destroy a child in the womb 
annunlly. This crime is very prevalent also am mgst widows, who are so ntim<>roiis in this country. Expres- 
sing my doubU totliis p&udit, respecting this cstra'irdiinuy umlnhocking oirc\iini»lancc, he appe«tled to the 
fact of many of these females being tried for these offencss, in the courts of justice, in every zilluli in Ben- 
gal. lie said, the fact was so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it ; »nd 4he crime had an 
appropriate nume, vte. jmia.pbahi, i. e. thrown flora flic belly, , It is a term of abuse, when ope woman calls 
another patphalanee. h is also a fact, that many women die after taking sumetbh'g to child. 
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petrating the deed, he must perform the prajapiityu vr&tO, or repeat 
a muntrii 1000 times, and fast three days. 

If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for the 
death of a persotf killed by a cow, or by a bramhbn,* he or she must 
perform a prayushchittii. 

No person may burn the body of a self-murderer, without first per* 
forming the prayuslichittfi iu his name. 

If a woman repent after ascending the funeral pile, or if a person 
repent after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by the 
shastri],*f* he ur she must perform the prajapiityu vrutu.:)^ 

If a person in sec ret commit an offence which falls under the de- 
scription of oopfipatfiku, he must repeat amuntrii| 100 times. If the 
sin be greater, the indntrb must be repeated 1000 times; if greater 
atill, 10,000 times. 

If a bramhun in secret repeatedly commit a siii called muhapatfiku, 
he must repeat the appointed muntru 100,000 times. 

* Whjr it becoines a fault to be killed bj a braiiibl&D or a cow, 1 cannot learOf aeepl that it b Unit 
written in the ibaiitrQa. 

-M 'r ’n% and several aiiccce ding articles in tbo neat volnme, 

I At the iirescnt perio«!, the female who repeals aAcr BBCcnding the funeral pile, is forced hy bet rdaUone 
fo* become a cltanduld. Several iustanccs of thb have occurred in Bengal within these few jears. 

i Via the goy litree. O g 8 ^ 
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For expiating the sin of speakfl^ a single falsehood, a person must 
repeat once the name of Vishnoo^* 

To preserve the life of a bramhhn, and to appease an angry wife, 

fi 

falsehood may be spoken innocently. 


In the preceding translation, almost all the prinillpal prayhsh-^ 
chitt&s will be found : those which are i\pt here, relate^ in general, to 
small offences. On one occasion, not mentioned in this|vork, a king is 
Called upon to perform the chaQ^pyunh vrfitb, and thi|t is when there ' 
are many offenders in his kingdom who are unable to p|rform the pro- 
per pray&shchitths : by performing this chandrayfinu Vr&tu the king 
obtains the pardon of the sins of tliese subjects, and delivers his king- 
dom from the evil effects of sin remaining unexpiated. f ' 

* It U « cemmoB laying ancng the R'mSooi, derWed from wine of their ibaitlihk that if a perwn tell » 
He. Sic fapUj. for featteen gencr&tioiu,. will lueceiMvcIy (all into hell. 

i 1 have heard a native Chrittian. whoi preaching to b» coontrymen, mention this preySihcbittS, t* 
iUaitrete the lectof God'i having given hie Son to become tbepreyfltbcbittli. for deliveringliii earthly Liug^ 
den lien the evil clfecte of die in ofbie inbjecti. 
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REMARKS 

The Smriteet or DhUrmU^ ShastrUt, 

THE Hindoo learned men divide the subjects treated upon in all 
their shastriis into two parts, viz. ^^at regards invisible, ahd what 
embraces visible, objects. 

Tliey further divide the former into three parts as, 1. what relates 
to guanu, or divine kiiowlege; 2. what respects kurmR, or ceremo- 
nies, and 3. what belongs to oopasuna, or devotion.* A preference is 
given by different persons to one or other of these parts: thephr&m- 
hungshus regard the gnauu part, and place all their hopes on their 
supposed transforming knowledge of the one Brumhu;^the great 
bulk of the people are attached to ceremonies,— >and what are called 
the yb^s spend their lives in performing oopasuna. The subjects 

embracing visible objects are to be found in most of the shastrfis, 

# 

* Mflb acarccly necessary to observe, that this is not Christian devotion : the person perfrirroingoopasAna 
places himself oil the ground, shuts his eyes, and lepcats in his mind certain invnirrs, recollecting thoio 
notions of God which ho has learnt in the i>urlACttlttr shastril he has studied, or out of which he has bceii in* 
structed. 
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interspersed with other things, iftse subjects generally respect kings, 
magistrates, marriages, &c. 

In the smritees a greater proportion of what relates to present 
things is to be found than in most of the other shastiRs, except in- 
deed we mention the jbtishu, the rajii^t,* the dRt|dBneet,‘j‘ the 
silpfi,$ and a few other shastrhs. 

V 

- 

■ r 

No person can read the preceding brief account the smritees, 
without perceiving, that when these shastrus were writtc^, the Hindoos 
must have attained a high degree of civilization. The s^erior wisdom 
which shines in many of their civil laws, and the mit^te pfovisions 
made for the government of kingdoms, the administra^on of ji\stice, 
the disposition of property; and the multiplied regubtious for an 
exact conformity to the innumerable precepts and ceremonies con- 
nected with a splendid system of idolatry — incoutroVertibly prove 
this fact. 

Sufficient traces are left in'iihe writings and customs of the Hindoos 
to shew,, an attentive observer, what India once was, wheii the Hin- 
doo religion was exhibited in all the splendour which wealthy and 
superstitious kings could give it, and when an exact uniformity 
to it was required by these kings from all their subjects. 


.*W«rlw OB tbe duties «r]unfi. . 4 Ob Ae diitribatioB of poniAiBeBli. } Works on the tiU, &c. 
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It must have been a curious spectocle when courts of juctice took 
cognizance of a man’s religious offences (sins of omission and com- 
mission), as well as of his crimes against civil society. The pride and’ 
avarice of the bramhfins would often drag an offender before a court 
of justice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the shastrGs 
from which they derived their honour and emolument.* 

It must have contributed exceedingly to bring the country into 
complete subjection to the bramhuiis, when the whole force of the 
civil power was employed in their favour. Every story related in 
their poems, every pooji\ and public shew, every entertainment, in 
short, almost every civil and everyT-eligious ceremony — tended to 
impress upon the whole country tlie idea that the bramhuns were in- 
carnate deities. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhuns 
liavc been increased, when the inhabitants saw their countrymen 
brought before the magistrate ami punished, for the slightest acts 
of irreverence, or accidental injury, towards this sacred race; when 
they saw a neighbour’s hinder jrarts cut off for having davecl to sit 
on the same seat with a bramhrm; whemthey saw another's, tongue 
slit5 for having (when provoked) insulted a bramhuii; when they saw 
au iron style thrust red-hot into the mouth of another, for having 
(no matter how justly) said to a twicc-borii-nian “ thou refuse of 


• III Hallipd*s C!>de of Gi^atoo Lavrs there is au article, comiuaadii:^ lUc ma jiDlratc to fiae a loan a p^n 
of cuuries for kiiiiog aa insect. 
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bramliuns when they saw hot oil dropped into the mouth and ear 
of auotlicr, for having dared to instruct a bramhun in his duty.* 


It must have been curious to see a man brought befor^c a magis> 
trate, and punished, foroilcnces against the regulations of the cast, 
or for not regularly bathing in Gunga, or for not performing his 
father's shraddhu,! or an appointed prayushchittu, or fijr not wear- 
ing the appropriate tiluku.;]: The superintcndance of the magistrate 
extending thus to the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well 
as to his civil actions, must have tended exceedingly' to rivet the 
fetters of superstition, in addition to the fascinating pttw'crs of a re- 
ligion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a thi^usand impo- 
sing ceremonies, accompanied with music, singing, and dancing. 

The two first works, mentioned in the list I have given, relate to 
lunar days' The Hindoos, like all other idolatrous nations, regard 

# 

* ** A oiice*boni rnwia who insults the twice born ^ith gross invective^ ought to have his. tongue slit; for 
lie ipreqg from the lowest pari ut Br-imha; If he lucuiion ilivir natites and ci:sses with coiiiuuiuJy, us it he 
iajTs Uhl UevadattOf Ihoaraluse oi'braiubaiiSj an i.ou style, ten lingers long, shall bn thrust red ha into liis 
1D0utb« Should he, through pride, give instruction to priests concerning ihcir duty» let the king order soine 
hoi uii to he dropped into his mouth and his ear/’^—Mlinoo. 

t At present, if a penoa neglect to per'oriD liis father’s shraddhn, his poorbliltii, anxious to obtain the 
' jiAs, Ac. offered at tlie perlormance of this ceremony, urges him perpetually to what he calls his duty, and 
aievci letiUm rest till he has gained bis point. 

} Doriag the r^ign of Maohninghh. a barber had made a tildkii on bis foreliead like that of a brarrli^n ; 
mad in this situation the Ling bowed to him, supposing he had been a bramh&n; but the barber reluming the 
ealaiVi (which a bramli 'D never does, even to a k-ng) Maahsingh^ suspected that he was not a bramhhii, 
ttsd on enquiry Ibond that he was a barber. The kingiiuiucdiatcly ordered his head to be cut off. 
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with great care, lucky and unlucky days, omens, &c. Tlieir mar- 
riages, poojas, feasts, journies, and almost all their concerns arc re- 
gulated by a rigid attention to months, days and omens.* 

« 

The next work respects prayQshchittus, or expiations for sin. The 
Hindoo writers have regularly classed tlie different kinds of crimes, 
and settled, in the most exact manner, the proper prayushchittu for 
each offence. 


I ought, however, to guard the Christian reader against a mistake, 
into which he may be apt to fall. Though the Hindoos have many 
modes ofexpiating sin, as, by bloody sacrifices, and by the perform- 
ance of bodily austerities and other ceremonies, yet they have not 
a vestige of the Christian doctrine of the atonement among them : 
the imputation of guilt, and the bearing of its punishment by a sub- 
stitute, make no part of the Hindoo plan. When they sacrifice an 
animal, tliey offer the head, blood, &c. to the goddess, I" under ilje idea 


* The fullowing ireliad omens : ris. if the lizard make a or aiij one sneeze, when a person is about 
to begin any action ; if a person be colled when he is about to set off on a journey ; if a person on departing li> 
any place hit bis head against any thing, or see an empty kbJiisS f pan] ; or, in the morning, if he see ao ignoiui- 
niout person. The following are good ouensi v'l. if a person setting off on a journey see a dead body, or a 
khl&sb full of water, or a jackal!, on his left hand : or if he see a cuw, a deer, or a bramhun, on his right hand. 
These good and bad omens arc to be found in the shastrus ; but beside these arc many which custom has 
established. I hare frequently seen a Hindoo, when about to take leave of another, prevented by thc.cliii|>«> 
ing uf a lizard. A Hindoo says— Ah ! I suppose some evil will befall me to-day, for the first person I saw 
in the luorning was such or such a miserable wretch.** 

t Among the Hindoos bloody sacrifices are olTeng al^t exclusively to the female deities. 
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that she delights to partake of blood.* They never suppose there* 
is a transfer of guilt, as in the Mosaic and Christian systems.^* In 
the offering of human sacrifices the Hindoos had the same notion;, 
the sacrifice of a man was supposed to be more costly than that of 
au inferior animal, and that therefore there was more nietit in offering 
human blood; but they never thought of one man's betring the pu- 
nishment of another. The merit arising from pleasing the gods is 
what they ground their hopes upon and this is their #bject, in peiv 
forming other ceremonies to expiate sin. It is a balanci^ of supposed 
merits against demerits; sins committed aiid ceremoidhs performed. 
This is the prevailing sentiment which runs through ti|e whole Hin- 
doo system on the subject of salvation, and, I suppose, |liroiigh every 
false religion upon earth. 


I should imagine, that those Christian writers whii have endea- 
voured to confirm the truth of the doctrine of our Saviour’s vicari- 
ous sacrifice, by quoting tire example of the bloody rites of heathen 
nations, have been totally mistaken, respecting the intentions of the 


*IiitlMluktari«ef KaMS*Doorga, &c. it il common to Snd then drinking the blAod of UMSiaoiBa with' 
tto nlooct gteedinoH. 8oetheit«rjrofR&ktttveqAinthe.bwtorjrorKnIMi 

tLcTiticn«xvi.Sl,lS. 1««nb^n.6. 1 Fetor ii.S4. 

S Concriring ftnt the godb g^wd'y delight in Sntteryi tbdr woidiippon boMow upon them the moit' 
Miomo puMgyrieo. In conrerintioiii with the Hindoot rUnTo hooid ttem nrow, thnt tbo wny to nppronch 
a gioit mtn wno to Sntter him exoecdingly ; nnd tbnt, in foot, tbit wwAo bfl« nmaod of picuing and gaining 

•eeomtolbegodi. TboiaitnMetnft^'gQdobtbgwon,orovafeomo,byrtlM(ootainaid»lk^ ugirenintho 

pooiiiitti» Mxt inmuBerableo 
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heathen in offering these sacrifices. Without any just ideas on the 
subject of the divine purity and justice, how is it possible that hea- 
thens should have attained the Christian idea of a substitute, who, 
by the dignity of his character, the merit of his obedience, and the 
intenseness of his sufferings, should open an honourable way for the 
bestowment of divine favour upon offenders? And I beg leave, in 
this place, again to enter my most solemn protest against all officious 
and unnecessary attempts to prop up the sacred atk of Christianity 
by unhallowed heathen hands. • • Every such attempt is a gross insult 
on its Divine Author, and is altogether founded on want of infor- 
mation. 

I may here add, that the contrivances of the Hindoos to secure the 
happiness of a future birth, or state, arc very numerous. Hence, 
among the smritecs, we find works which treat on the yugnus, viz, 

' particular kinds of sacrifices; prayushchittus, or ceremonial expia- 
tions, the shraddhu, vrutus, visiting the holy places, poojas, &c. &c. 
all of which have reference to the removal of sin, or to the meriting 
of future happiness. These contrivances, indeed, arc almost too nu- 
merous to mention ; but, however inadequate they may be to answer 
the important ends of salvation, they shew a solicitude about an after- 
state^ which may put to the blush many professed Christians. The 
myriads that attend to bathe in Gouga, on occasions whciv the vir- 
tues of the waters are supposed to be greatest, to look at the image 
of Ju<riSnnat’hu, when their hopes are raised by the promise of cman- 

® UhbS 
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cipation from future birth, and at other festivals,* when the greatest 
hopes are entertained of future advantage — all tliese prove that the 
Hindoos ha\'e many anxieties respecting the state after^deatli. Yet 
the number of these contrivances, each of wluch is said to be an in- 
fallible preservative from licll.t is what might be expected irom man,, 
left to the darkness and errors of a fallen nature. 


Several of the sinritees mentioned in the preceding account treat 
of the laws of inheritance ; others of civil law in geneif 1 ; others are 
works on astronomy; others embrace the social, c^il, and reli- 
gious duties of the Hindoos; others are ly stories of different gods, 
and others describe the methoTof performing differciit religious ce- 
remonies. In short, the dhSrmS shastrus appear to nle to be Bodies 
of Philosophy, or works on tlie Hindoo System in general. 


The faith which the bramhuns place in the smriteei, as well as in 
their other shastrus, may be seen in tJiis : some time ago, the learned 
men of Benares were consulted, in a particular case, respecting the law 


* The Hindoos, at the times of the great poojas, £a their hopes on the sight of the image, or on bowing he* 
fore it, or on repeating certain sentences of st&vh (commendation)*. They do not attend, in any numbers* 
while the ceremonies of the pooja are going forward. 

t Bathing in Gttuga, visiting holy places, repeating the name of a god, looking at > or worshipping par* 
llcular images, honouring the gooroo, viz. the spiritual guide, feasting or giring gilts to bramhflns, repeating 
the ghyalred', performing the ceremonies called pooja, bomb, ahraddhh, tbrpbntt, tbpbshya, dhyanb, yogtt, 
ke, 8ce.-each of these actions is given as a nev;-r-failing passport to heaven, and though these saving virtues 
are ascribed to each, as tlniugh it were the only duty assigned, yet no Hindoo trusts to anyone ceremony for 
his salvation, nokrvithstandiug the shaitrO assures him that this alone is more thnn suAcient; he wanders from 
image to imsge, and wearies himself with ceremonies,, wiiic:i uehlier change his character nor remo vehis fears. 
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of pray&slichittu, but not a single pundit would venture to pro* 
nouncc the law on this subject, lest he should incur the penalty de- 
nounced, VIZ. that if a learned man give wrong directions, he incurs 
the guilt of the person bound to perform the prayushchittu. 

The permission of polygamy, and the case with which a man might 
put away his wife,* must have been very unfavourable to the interests 
of virtue, and must have contributed greatly to the universal cor- 
ruption of the people. It was only necessary for a man to call his 
■wife by the name of mother, f and then all connubial intercourse was 
supposed to be at an eijd : this was the only bill of divorcement that 
was required. 

The laws respecting females, as laid down in the smitices, are 
very unjust,^ and it is owing to these and other laws, in the first in- 

• « A barxrn wife may be superseded by another in the year ; slic whose children are all dead> in the 

teiilli ; she who brings forth only dauglitcrsj in the elcvcnili ; she who speaks uiikindl y* without delay.*’ Mtinoo. 

t 

f A man sometimes separates himself from liis wife now in this way ; he calls her inoiher. and after tluit 
it liccnincs indelicate to bo in any way fainiliar with her. A porn m who may be un occasional visitor, not 
uiifrt'qaciitly addresses hiiusclf in this manner U the females of the fa.aily, as a pledge for the purity of lui 
behaviour. 

} "Women have no business with the text of the radii; thus is the lawfully settled : havinir, therefore, no 
evidence of law, and no knowledge of expiarory texts. >iiiriil women must be sis foul as falsehood itself; and 

this is a fixed rule. A wife, liy disloyalty to her Iiii4haiidj sluill incur disgrace in thi.s life, and be born in 

the next from thj womb of a sliakul, or be toriiieiited with horrililu diseases, which punish vice.— Through 
their passions for iiieii, their mutable temper, their wanr of settled aifuetion, and their perverse nature, (let 

them be guarded in this world ever so well) they soon becoire alienated from their husbands. Mllnoo 

allotted to smcIi won'cn a love of their bed, oi their sett, and of oniainerit, impure sippetites, wrath, weak 

flexibilily, desire of mischief, and bad cuuduct. Day and night must women be held by ihcir protectors in 

aslatcuf djpjnd.Micc.” MMioo» 
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stance, no doubt, that females are confined and degraded in^uch a 

% 

shocking manner amongst the Hiudoos, who do nof appear to be na- 
turally more jealous of their wives than other nations. 

Though in most things the laws were criminally partial towards 
the bramhOns, yet in the performance of the prayushchittus, the 
shoddrfi and the poor person were favoured, and the entent of the 
commutation for the prayushchittu was measured by |ach personas 
ability. 

Many of the prayfishchittus, however, are particulikly improper 
in their nature: the making a man forfeit a milch cow^for killing a 
tyger* was highly unjust and impolitic. To make the lulling a thou- 
sand larger insects as great a crime as that of killing t sh55drd, is 

""■tf 

a law which degrades human nature in the most crinnnal manner. 
The same writings doomed a person to the most dreadful punishment 
for accidentally shedding, one drop of the blood of a bramhun.’}' 

It is a remarkable feature of the Hindoo law, that a thief, after 
atoning for his crimes against society, is pronounced to be, in con- 

*11ie Eagli*hUoveraiiieii( in Inditiraiy properly ollVn ceuiderable rewerde for tSe Itillinf of there 
•nivelf. 

t ** At many until pdlett of 'dart n the blood of ebnmhVn eottcett onthe groond. for tommy thontmd 
yowt mwi the Aeddef of that blood be tormeiited in hell." — M hiee. At the preient dey. if n tli&bdrh’t 
foot eccidenttllr ftriVe against that of a branhSnf the thbddrV atoopi. and tokos tome dost from the bnmhhn't 
foot, robs it on bis forehead, and says—** Ah ! what have Idone.** 
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sequence, prepared for heaven. The Hindoo legislators had no idea 
that repcnlancc, *or the least change of disposition, was necessary, 
as a preparation for a state of future blessedness, for they consider- 
ed this blessedness to consist either iii revelling with the gods,, or in 
being absorbed into the divine nature. 

All that is necessary to atone-for the sin of lying is to repeat the 
name of Vishnoo,^ but if this paltry circumstance be omitted, the 
family,' for fourteen successive generations, must descend into bell. 

The Hindoo lawallowjs a man to commit adultery, if the female be 
willing / permits a brambun to steal, for the sake of performing a 
religious ceremony; commends perjury, when it is committed from 
benevolent motives ; and allows of lying, to preserve the life of a bram- 
hun, to appease an angry wife, or to please a sweet-heart. "j' What 
is still worse, in this code a bramhun, in ease of want, is permitted to 
steal, not from the rich merely, but — ^from his slave !. 

I must leave it to be accounted for by the learned Hindoos, how 
shastrus encouraging adultery, theft, perjury, and lying, in such a 
manner, could be written in the siityu yoogu. 

^ See a storjr in the account of the Sliree Bbaghvltii pooranti; 

1 " If a man. by the impulse of Inst, tell lies to a woman, or if his own life wonM otherwise be lost, or all 
the goods of his house spoiled, or if it ii foe the benefit of a bramh&n, in such affairs, falsehood is allow* 
able.’* Halhcd^i Code ^ Centoo Lawf. 
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After thus freely commenting on a few of the faults of the Hin- 
doo sy^stem, as recorded in the smritees, it would* be unjust not to 
commend many parts of their civil laws, and many sditiments of 
justice and humanity which are scattered up and down, especially 
iq their dhurmh shastrus. For a review of the whole system I must 
icTcr the reader to the close of the last volume. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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